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PREFATORY NOTE TO THIRD EDITION. 


Is the preface to the fourth volume of his SV/x/n'W o/ 
l*{mtive Politics (Ti'oatisi^ of Sociology instituting the 
Religion of Humanity), Auguste Comte saya :— 

** Taking the volume as a whole, the general oonstJtu* 
tion of the religion has become at once more systematic, 
more moral, and more practical, by definitively placing 
the jvorship befom the doctrine. I r«^iet that this 
conation is siil^sequent to the coinjiosition of the 
PmUivist tJalcchismy the ptiriKtse of which it would 
have aided. Without waiting, however, for a second 
edition of that short work, the improvement may be 
efTeotod by dividing into tw^o the long conversation on 
the doctrine as a whole. The first half, bearing directly 
on the theory of the Great Doing (Humanity), should 
, fdr the futui'e form a separate chapter and follow on 
the Introduction, Then we may pass at once to the 
study of tlie wonhip and after it to that of the doctrine, 
the general conversation on which will thus bo ]iniite«l 
to second half, the half which alone relates to the 
encycldpedic constitution, 

** This division of a long chapter allows the adoption of 
i]be dehnHtve arrangement, the transposition being easy. 



Vi AOVERTIHEMENT TO THIRD EDITION, 

and involving no change in the expoaition as it «;tiinds. 
take the opi)ortumty to urge the readers of my Catechiam 
also to divide the laat ohiipter, studying first the Fetichist 
iind 'I’heocmtic ]>»irt common to all nations, then the three' 
fold ti'ansitioii i)enj!ifir to the West. By these two 
cdiRTigcs, the small work which is the orgfiu of propago,' 
tion sliould fur the future be considered as consisting of 
thirteen chapters instead of eleven.” 

In olsxiience to this formal injunction, the ohoiige 
I'ccommeridcsl was introiluccHi iiit<o the Ktiglish tmnsla- 
tion in 1858. It Ima been tulopted l>y the later French 
editions of the work, by the Italian and Portuguesa 
ImnKliktious, and will doubtless be adopted by any other 
IninsbitionH. 

The only change I have made in this new issue, rendeiied 
necessary by the a«xridental destruction by tire at the 
printers of the unsold wpias of the sec'ond edition, is 
the suppmsaion of the Appendix ; I Ibiok it Iwtter that 
all such additional matter should ftpi>oar in a sepamte 
form as a siipplcmcjit to the <..*ateclli^m. 1 have addeii 
from the Positivist Tables the sketch of the treaUses on 
theoretie^fil and practical morals, and I have adtled uliio 
an index <»f the p^per nauie.s—any other index should 
Im' the work of each diligent student for himself. 'IT^e 
text has Iven revised throughout. 

KlCilAKD CONGRKVK. 

55 PALACR GAUDENS TEUEACK, 

London, W. 

Gutenuebo ioj (5M SepUmUr 1891). 
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PREFACE. 


** In the nftmo of the Past an<l of the Future, the aorVAUte 
of Iliiinaiiity—thwricians ami practiciaiift-^-oome for¬ 
ward to chiim aa tUoir dxto the general direction of tliirt 
worUl, in order tocoristnict at length the true l^rovidence, 
*mora1, intellectufil, and inateruil; excluding once for all 
from political ^upromacy all the different servanie of 
Ood—Catholic, Protestant, or Deist—-aa at once belated 
and a source of trouble.’* With this uncompi^miaing 
nnnouncenient, on Sunday, t9th Octo1>er 1851, in the 
PrIaih Cardinal, after n suniruairy of five hours, I ended 
my Thi rd ConrM* 0/ Philomfphiml Lecture on the (inierttl 
ITiMory r/ Uutmnitif. 8iuoo tlwt memorable concliiaion, 
the pub!ic.ation of the second volume of my Sfftrfnn of 
Pv^Uite Poiitie)* has lately manifested directly hoU’' appro¬ 
priate is such a soc'ial destination to the philosophy 
which is able to nuggost the most systenmtio theory of 
the human order. 

We rome forwanl then, avowedly, to deliver the West 
rrom an anarchical <lemocracy nm) from a rotrograde 
aristocracy, so to constitute^ aa far as practicable, a trne 
^iociomey, one combining wisely, in furtherance of the 
eommon rogeneration, aU the powers of man, each in 
every caat> borough t to l>ear aci^rding to lie nature. In 
fact^ we Socioentta aro no more democrats than oristo- 
orats. In our eyes the respectable mass of these two 
Opposite parties lepresotits, though on no systetn, on 
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llid one band and on tho otbor uoniuittttft 

between which Pocitivinin estabHsbes on a deep fotinda* 
tien a neeeaiary eubordination, the eubetituie at laet 
their deptorabie antagonism. But whilst our policy rises 
equally above these two incomplete and Incoherent ten* 
dencke^ we are far from equally condemning in the pre* 
sent the two parties which represent them. I>nring the 
thirty years of my philosophical and social ciueer, I have 
ever felt a profound contempt for that which, under our 
different governments, bore the name of the OppoatVibii, 
and a secret adinity for all constructive statesmen. Even 
those who would build with materials evidently wdm out 
seemed to me constantly preferable to tho mere destme- 
Uvea, in a century in which general reconstruction Is 
eveiywhere the chief want. Our odicial conservatives 
are behindhand, it is trtie, but our mere revolutionists 
seem to me still more alien to the true spirit of our time. 
They continue blindly, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the negative direction which could only suit the 
eighteenth, without re^leeming this stagnation by those 
generoiui aspirations after a universal I'cnovation which 
distinguished their predecessors. ^ 

Hence it is that, though the popular sympathies are 
instinctively with them, power constaotly passes to their 
opponents, wIk> at least have recognised the impotence 
lor organising of the metephysictU doctrines, and aeek 
elsewhere for principles of reconstniction. With the 
majority of these last, their retrograde attitude Is, at 
bottom, but a provisional choice of the ]ea.st evil as 
o^^ist an impending anarchy, without any real theole^ 
gical convictions. Though all statesmen seem" for ^e 
moment to belong to this school, we may assert oon^ 
ilenily that it only supplies the foimulae indispenaebik 
for^ the cO'Oi'dination of their empirical view®, wbllel 
waiting for the more real and stable connection tospritig 
from a new doctrine of universal applkabiliiy. i* ' 
Buch is certainly the only temporal governorSM 
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; jWuMee of whom up to the tirfMai timo our oantury 
eiMt boaslt tho noblo Cmr whPi whiliit ho givoo hii 

* Jmmenflo empiro all tha ^grem compatible with ita 

actual eoTKlition, preserves it by his onorgy and ptwdence 
from useless fermeut. His sagacity, however empirical, 
leads him to see that the West alone is charged snth the 
;^otioos and difficult mission of laying the foundations of 
human regeneration, which the Bast has sabeeq[uently 
and peaceably to appropriate as it shall rise. Ho seems 
. to me to lie even oonsoiotts that this immense elabo¬ 
ration was reserved apooially for the great Western 
emitre, theKponianeous action of which, though of neces¬ 
sity disorderly, is the only one which should always ^ 
respected, as absolutely indispensable to the eommon 
solution* The habitual agitation of all the remainder of' 

* the Weat, though more difficult to restrain than that of 
the East, is ih reality almost equally prejudicial to the 
natural course of the final re^neration, for it tends 
without gtound to displace its principal centre, which 
the whole of the past fixes in Eranoe. 

Our situation in the West so excludes the simply re- 
voTutiouary point of view that it reserves for the opposite 
camp the production of the maxima which best express 
it, Kot forgetting the memorable practical formula,* 
the autlior of which was a democrat fortunately without 
literary training,*it is among pure conservatives that the 
most profound political sentence of the nineteenth een- 
tury had its birth— To destroy yow mn$t reptaco* Tlie 
author of this admirable sentence, equally excellent in 
expression and thought, presents, however, nothing re- 
markable in point of intellect Hts only real rscom* 
isiendation is a rare c»mbination of the three practical 
qualities-^enorgy, prudence, and perseverance. But the 
ammtruotive point of view so tends at present to enlarge 

* H /auifoirt de Vordn awe fla diaerdiv-^Ycsr mateiialf are 
.discsder, with Uwoa you must orgsitiise Order.—2g. Oatmi<Uto». 
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conceptions, tbat, given a favourable situation, it can 
by itself niiggeet to un intellect of small depth a really 
profound principle, which ia adoptod and ^^ietnatically ^ 
developed by Positivism. 

Be this as it may, the retrograde nature of the worn- 
out doctrines which our conservatives provisionally em¬ 
ploy, must discjunlify them a1)8olutely for direotin^ 
political action in the midst of an anarchy which had ito 
origin in the irremediable weakness of the old belieftk 
*rhe West can no longer submit its reason to the guidance 
of opinions which evidently admit of no demonstration ; 
nay, which are radically chimencal, as are all opinions 
donveii from theology', even if reduce«l to its fundamental 
dogma. All now recognise* that our practical activity 
must cease to w-aste itself on mutual Imstilities, in ortler 
I»eac©ahly to dovtdop our drawing out in common the * 
resourc«'s of inan^s planet. But still le‘!s can we persist 
in the state of intellectual and moml childhood in which 
our conduct rests only on motives wliich are altfturd and 
degrading. Without ever n*peatiiig the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, the ninrtcenlh must always continue its work, 
ri'allsing at length the noble aspiration of a demonstrdteii 
religion directing pacific activity. 

Now that our oircumstanw's set aside ©very simply 
negative temlcncy, the only ones of the philosophical 
schools c»f the last century really di^cmlited are the 
illogical sects whoso pmloipi nance was necessiiHly very 
short. T 1 m> incomplete destriictivos, such as Voltaire and 
llousseau, who thought tliat they could overthrow the 
altar and preserve the throne, or the converee, are fallen 
without possibility of rising, after ruling, such was the 
destiny allotted them, the two goneratiotis which pre¬ 
pared and achieved the iwolutionary explosion. But, 
ever since rcconst»*uction has been the order of the day, 
the attention of men reverts more and move to the great 
and immortal school of Diderot and Hume, which will 
really give its stamp to the eighteenth century,connecting 
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it wUli tlid B«ventoenth tbrougk Fontenelle^ and with tha 
, ttiaeteentli through Coudorcet/ Equally amanoiiHited in 
lali^on and poHitca, theiiKt powerful thinkera neeaaaarily 
fiended towa^a a total and direct reorgatiiiiatiou» eon* 
fused though ita conception intaat tlien be. All of them 
Would now rally in support of the only dootviue whiehy 
basing tho future on the past, at length lays a perfectly 
drm foundation for tho rogeuoratioii of the West. H ia 
from this school that I shall always consider it an honour 
to be doscendeil in a ditvct line through tny loading 
piecursor, the otniiiont Ooudoitret. On the other hand, 
J never ex|)ecUMl aiiytlung but hindmncea, intetitional 
or not, from tho lielnied relics of the guperlicial and 
immoral sects S[»rung fi^om V’^oltuiro and Iiouin«eaii. 

• But with this great historical sicK*k I have always con* 
ueetcil whatever of real eminence came from our lateat 
adveraaricB, w hethor theological or metaphysIcaK \V hilst 
Hume is my princijMil precuisior in philosophy, Kant 
comes in as an accessory; his fundamental conception 
was never really systematised and devehqied but by 
Positivism. Bo, un<ler the political aspect, Condorc!i?t 
required, for me, i4> bo completed by i>e Muistre, fituu 
whom, at the coinmencoment of my career, 1 appiopriatetl 
all his leading principles, which now lind no adequate 
appreciation ext'ept in the Positive school. These, with 
Bichat and Gall ns my precai'sors in science, ai'u the six 
immediate pretlecessoi'u who will ever connect me with 
the three fathers of the true mcslern philosophy—Bacon, 
Descartes, and l^ibnitz. Carrying on this noble gene- 
alogy, the Middio Ages, intellectually condensed in 8t. 
Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon, and Dante, place me in 
direct subordination to the eternal prince of true thinkers, 
the incomparable Aiistotio. 

Retracing our steps as far as this true fountain*head, 
we feel deeply that, since the adequate extension of 
Boinq^s dominion, the more advanced populationa are 
rainly seeking for an universal religion. Experience 
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hM iUkde it milte clear that no aupematara} belW eau^ 
aatiafy thia uHimate longing. Two inoompatible Mono* 
thoimna equally aimed at this neceaaary nnivmaKl7> 
without which llnmanity could not follow her natund. 
destiny. But their opposed efforts only remiltcd in their 
mottuuily neutralising each other, so as to reserre tbk 
attribute for dodiinee susceptible of demonstration and 
admitting discusidon. For more than five centuries, Islam 
renounces the conquest of the West, and Catholicism 
abandons to its eternal rival even the tomb of its pre* 
tended founder. Ihese vain spiritual a*tpiratioDs have 
not even been able to extend over the whole terri¬ 
tory of the old temporal rule, divider! with an almost 
equal division lyetween the two imconcilablo Motio* 
theisma » 

The East and the West, then, must sceikf apart from 
all theology or metaphysics, the systematic bases of their 
intellectual and moral communion. This long-expected 
ftision, which mtist afterwards gradually embrace the 
whole of mankind, can evidently only com© from Posi* 
tivism, that is, from a doctrine wh^iso invariahlo chanic- 
teristio is the combination of the real with the useful, 
lionglimited to the simplest phenomena, its theories have 
there produced the only really universal convicUona 
which as yet exist. But this natiiml privilege of the 
Positive methods and doctrines cannot for ever be con* 
lined to the domain of mathematics and physics. First 
developed in the sphere of natural order, it thence 
passoil naturally to the vital order, whence it has lately 
extended finally to tli© human onler, collective or in* 
dividual. This decisive completeness of the PoaitM 
spirit now does away with everj' pretext for preserving, 
by artidcial means, tiie theological spirit, which has oomw, 
to 1)0, in modem Europe, as disturbing as the 
physical, of which it is b^h historically and dogmatically 
the source. Besides, the moral and political dcmula^ 
iion of the theological priesthood had long precludSl any 
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a« m the Htdiile tlia tio0g of 
Jik9 doctfiBO by>^o iasiinotive ssguoity of its bo$t ki’* 

loatiBotirely abondoned lienoolorvrard to Iti nttund 
dOsay, the monotheistto belief^ ChrUtian or Bfoituiiaiuit 
dsservea more and more the uafaroonibSe jadgmeni 
iff'hicht during the three oenturiee of it« rue to |iower« 
it tidied from the nohleat stateeinen and philosophy 
of the Homan world. Not able at that time to judge 
the system but by the doctrine, tliey hesitated not to 
reject, as the enemy of the human race, a provisional 
religion %rhich placed i^erfootion in detachment from 
earUi. Modern instinct reprobates atUl more strongly 
a morality which t>roclsiuis that the benevolent senti* 
^ents are forei^ to onr nature, wliieh so misunderttands 
the dignity of labour as to refer its origin to a divine 
curse, and which makes woman the source of all evil. 
Tacitus and Trajan could not foresee that, for some ceii* 
turies, the wisdom of the priesthood, aided by favour* 
able eirciunstances, would so far dieok the natuim defects 
of st|ph doctrines, as to draw from them, provkionaHy, 
mlinlrable results for society. But now Uiat the Western 
priesthood has lax^omo hopelessly retrograde, its belief, 
left to itself, tends to giv*e free scope to the immoral 
character which is inherent in its anti-social nature. 
U deserved the respectful timtment of prudent con¬ 
servatives only so far as it was impossible to substitute 
for it a better conception of the world and of man«-a 
conoepiiofi entirely det^endeiit on the slow rise of the 
Positive spirit. But this laborious initiation being now 
complete, Positivism definitively elimiimtes Oatholtcism, 
as every other form of tbeologisin, by vittue even of the 
admimble social maxim above quoted. 

After fully sntisfying the intelligence and tbe activity! 
tbe Positive relimon, ever impelletl by tjho reality wl^h 
dmutcterises it, has extended m due form even to feeling, 
whictfis henceforth its principal domain and becomes the 
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of iiK uuity. We see no reason Ui fear tlieii 
aQ;f true thinkers^ theoretical or practical, can at 
present tlay, as in the early days of Catholicism, f^il 
see the superiority of a real and complete faiths which, 
far from being social by accident, shows itself such by 
its inhoront nature. For the rest, it is for the nascent 
priesthood of Positivism and for all its true disciples, by 
their conduct as men and citi^ens, io secure on groundH 
of exjtericnco a due np[>rcciatton of its excellence, even 
fr<>m thoHO who cannot directly judge its principles, A 
doctrine which slmll always develop all the human 
virtues, penamnl, domestic, and civic, will soim bo re- 
ai)ocied by all its honest op}M>nents, whatever may bo 
their ungrounded pivdileclion for an ubsolute and cgoiKtio 
synthesis, as opp^jsed to a ivlalive and altniistic one. ^ 

ihit, to e.stid>lisU this crucial coiii|jctitiQn, it was 
necessary first io so oondonso Positivism that it may 
httcome n'ally {Popular. This is the iwrticular object of 
this small exceptional w’ork, for which T interrupt, for 
some wc’eks, my gieat religious construction, of which 
the Ut'st half only is ua yet ai^ompUsh<H]. 1 had 
thought at first that this valuable episode should lie 
pO»t)>oned until the entire completion of that immense 
work. Ihit after writing, in January 1851, the Positive 
theory of human unity, I felt siitHciently forwaid to 
allow mo to introduce such an interlude after the volume 
in which that theory foims the first and most im[K)rtant 
chapter. 0rowing, aa I worked out that capital volume, 
this hope l>ecauu) mature when 1 wrote iU final preface, 

1 realise it to-day, before I begin the construction of 
Dynamical Sociology, which will l>e the special subject of 
the third volume of my oj /WfiVe Poiiik^ to be 

publislieil next year. 

Due to the unexpected ripeness of my principal con* 
captions, this resolution was gi'eatly Htrengthened by tbn 
fortunate crisis which has just abolished the 
luentary regime and instituteil a dictatorial repubob, tb« 
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%w6 pri^lilQoitiary conditions of sLny triio rogcn^mtio^* H 
^is quite true tMt Urn dicUitonihip by no meniui We&rsi 
vft tbe character set forth a» essonf ial in my PoeitiTtst 
XjMtures of 1S47. What it most wants ia to be com- 
patifale with full freedom of exposition and even of dis« 
ousaion—a freedom absolutely indispoasable for spiritual 
reorganisation, not to say tlmt it alone can reassure us 
against all retiogradc tyninny. But under one form or 
other, this necessary complement will before long l^O 
attained, which secins to me to involve, as the preceding 
phases, one last violeitt crisis. Once attainc<l, its advent 
on empirical grounds will soon determine the peace* 
fill creation of the systematic triumvirate which gives 
its form and expression to the t6m|x>ral dictatorship 
^ut forward, in the licctiires abore mentiohiHl, as the 
government adapted to the organic transition. Without, 
however, waiting for these two now phases of mir re< 
volutionary e.vporiiuent, the actual dictatorship already 
permits the direct profiogation of renovating thought 
The freedom of ex|M>sition which ns a natural conse¬ 
quence it bringH to all i-cally constnirtivo tliinkei's hy 
breaking at length the sterile sway of thi* talkers, natur* 
ally acteil aa a special iiivitAtion to me to direct thi* 
thoughts of women and proletaries towards the liasis 
of thorough renovation. 

This work, then—iin episode—by furnishing a syste¬ 
matic Ixuds for the active propagation of Positivism, 
necessarily forwards my principal construction, for it 
brings the new religion to its true social audicncf\ How¬ 
ever solid the logical and scientific hasce of the intel¬ 
lectual discipline instituted by Positive Philosophy, its 
severe regime Is too antipatheiio to our present mental 
state for it ever to prevail without the irresistible sup¬ 
port of women and ibo proletaries. The urgent nm 
of it can only be soundly appreciated by these two social 
masses, wht^, alien to alt pretension to leaching, can 
alone toforoe on tbeir systematic chiefs the enoyclopedki 
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ecmdilion* denuinded by tbeir social officsi This is wby^ 
I was bound not to shrink from mirodueing into th#^ 

K lar langnsge philosophical terms which are ahsqir 
/ inritspeoMl^ terms not created by Poedtivisin, but 
of which it has systematised the meaning and fosteml 
tlie use, Hueh are^ in particular, two paiie of essential 
value as characteristic formulas, lirst Siatir and Dynomiff^ 
then Ohjeeiim and Subjeetivet without which my exposl* , 
tion would remain inadequHte* Once properly defined^ 
'especially by their uniform use, their judicious employ- 
inent greatly facilitates instead of obscuring philoso¬ 
phical explanations. I do not scrnple in this work to 
(H>nsecmto expressions which the Positive religion must 
at once [mss into univciim] circulation, consii&rtng the 
Vdgh importance of their use from the intellectual and» 
even the moral point of view. 

'flius led to comp<^ a true Cntochism for the Tleltgion 
of Humanity, I had first to examine, on rational prin¬ 
ciples, the form always adopted for such expositions, the 
dialogite. I soon found in it a fresh instance of the 
hap{>y instinct by which practical wisdom often agtioi- 
[mtca the conclusions of sound theory. Fi'esh from the^ 
special work of (constructing the Positive theory of 
human language, 1 felt at once that since expression 
should always issue in communication, its natural form 
is the dialogue. Further, as all combinations, even 
phy8i(?a1, and still moft‘ logiml, are binary, the dialogue 
admits, under pain of confusion, only one interlocutor. 
I‘h0 monologue is in reality adapted only to conception, 
limiting itself to the formal expression of its proceie, 
as if one w*ere thinking aloud, without reference to any 
hearer. When languiigo is used not merely to amiat 
inv^tigations of the reason, but to direct the communi-. 
cation of its results, then it requires a fresli aba|pi^:. 
specially adapted to thia transfer of ideas, ^Ibeli 
must take into account the peculiar state of the liatmT^y 
and foresee the modifications wh,ich the naiuinsl 
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(UifT fiipositJon will call fdr. In a won!, th« simpla 

, must thus become a ml oonvemtkm. Nor 

IffMe iitB eesenfcial oon<UUona be SAtiefactonly met except 
by eesuinbg one single and dearly determined inter- 
•loeotor. But if this typo is jndioiously chosen, it may, 
fdP ordinary use, adequately represent every reader; 
sinoe indeed it were not [loesible to vary the mode of 
exposition to meet the exigencies of each individual^ a« 
may be done in actual comersatioa 
k discourse, then, which is in the full sense didactic, 
oii^ht to differ essentially from one simply logical, in 
which the thinker fredy follows his own course, paying 
no attention to the natural conditions of all communica¬ 
tion. Still, to avoid the great labour of recasting ono*s 
tjioughts, in general we limit ourselves to laying them 
before others as we originally tholight them; though thta 
rough method of exposition largely contributes to the 
scanty efficacy of most of our reading. The dialogue, the 
proper form for all real communictition, is reserved for 
the setting forth of such conceptions ns are A;t once im¬ 
portant enough and ripe enough to demand it. Tbi.s is 
why, in all times, religious instruction is given in the' 
form of conversation and not of simple statement. Far 
from l>etraying a negligence excusable only in cases of 
secondary importance, this form, rightly managed, is, on 
the contrary, the only mode of exposition which i« redly 
didactic: it suits ecpially every intdligence. But the 
difficulties attendant on the new elaboration which it 
requires justify our not adopting it for onlinary com- 
municatioas. It would W childish to aim at such per¬ 
fection for any instruction not of fundamental interest 
On the other hand, this transformation for the purposes 
of teadiing is only practicable whore the doctrines are 
imIRdently worked out for us to be able to distinctly 
oompare Uie dilFerent methods of expounding them as a 
tiMs,, And to easily foresee the ob/ecttoiiii which they 
will naturslly dicit 
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Were I l)Ound here to {>oint oat ail the i^neral ptin* 
cipiee applicable to the art of coroinanication, I ehoul4 
dwell on the improveuients admitiaible in regard to 
Eapoetally devoted to the expression of foelinga, poete 
have always felt bow saperior is verso to prose for that * 
oxpi'eflsioDf to render artificial language more esthetic, by 
bringing it n«mrer to natural language. Now, the same 
reaenns would equally apply to the communication of 
thoughts, if we had to attach lus much im^rartanoo to it. 
CoiicisoiicHS of language and tho aid of imagery, the two 
essential characteristwa of true verHilicfition, would bo as 
appropriate for fH*rfccting the expos^iition of thought as 
the expiinsion of feeling, 8o, |)orfect communication 
would retpiire not merely the suljstitution of dialogue 
for monologue, hut also that of verse for prose. Thia 
soiumd improvoinenbin teaching, however, must be still 
more of an exception than tho beeauHo of tho addi¬ 
tional labour it requires. It prosuppones even a greater 
matmity in tlie cotK'eptions ho exprossLHl, not only in 
their interpreU-r but also in tho audience, which has, hy 
till effort of its own, to fill up at once the gaps left by 
{K>oticaI concision. Thi.s is wliy several ndmiiHble poems 
are still only in prose, the ijnpi*rfci*tion of tho form being 
at the time* excusable, witei'o the subject was not gene¬ 
rally familiar. An analogous motive acted more strongly 
against putting into verse any religious catechism. But 
the reality and Rptjntaiuuty which distinguish the Posi- 
tivo belief will enable it in time to intro<luce this last 
improvement into its }Hjp\i]ar exposition, when that 
Iwlief shall begin to spread sufficiently to a<lmit of con^ 
ciseuess and imagery. Only provisionally, then, need Wo 
feci limitcnl in it to the substitution of the dialogue for 
tho monologue. 

In accordance with tbi.s special theory as to the dl^ 
dactio form, [ was led not only to justify previous pr84S- 
tice, but oven to improve upon it, so far as coiicqpas ibe r 
interlocutor. By leaving tho hearer completely undii^ 
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the dialogue became extremely vague, and aa 
each even almost ulusory. Having placed on rational 
fenonnde the empirical adoption of the dialogue, I ooon 
^ that it would remain incomplete, and if inoomplete, 
Inadequate^ so long as it was not chmr who the second 
^Tson was, at least to the author* Unless you set 
oefm you a real, although in the immediate instance, 
an ideal communication, you cannot draw out to the full 
all the inherent advantages of such a form* Then you 
Institute a real convorsfition, as distinct from a state'* 


raent thrown into dialogue. 

Applying at once this clear principle, I naturally chosi^ 
the an^Uc interlocutress who, after only one )*ear of 
direct living influence, has been now for mare than six 


years subjc*i-iively associated with all my thoughts as 
\ftth all my heelings. U is thnaigh her that 1 have at 
length become for Humanity an organ in the strictest 
sense twofold, as may any one who has wortliily sub* 
mitted to woman’s influence. Without her 1 should 


never have be<>ii able practically to make the career of 
St, Paul follow on that of Ari.stotle, by fiiimding the 
tiniversol religion on true philosophy, after! bad extracted 
the latter frtmi real acienco. The constant purity of our 
exceptional cxmnectioti, and even the admirahlo stipofi- 
<jrity of the angel who never received due rocjognition, 
arc moreover already fully Mpprociatod by nobler minds. 
When, four years a^, I revealed this incoinjmnible in* 
spiration by the publication of my Digrourm on the 
it/ PogiiirigWf she could at first only la) judged by its iu- 
tolte<}ttta) and moral reaulta, thenr^eforwarr? appreciable 
. by the a^mipidhetic heart as by the Mynthetic mind. But 
year the three introductor}* pieces, which will ever 
bo the distinctive feature of the first volume of my 
»/ PoHfire enabled all to directly appreciate 

this eminent nature. Hence, when I recently publialied 
th^ second volume of the same treatise, 1 wm alre^ 
able to* openly congratulate m^’seif on the touching 
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unaiiimity of marked s^mpailiy which hotk 
towards tho new Beatrice. These three public Mxmijh- 
dents dispel at once all doubt as to my sainted het^er^' 
with whom the duly prepared reader is sufS^d^Uy 
acquainted for our conversations to possess their 
peculiar and immediate interest. r ' 

Such a catechumen meets perfectly all the esseuiiat 
conditions of tho best form of teaching. Su{)erior though 
she was, Madame Clotilde de Yaux was yet so early 
snatched from me that it was impossible sufficiently to 
initiate her in Positivism, tho point to which her own 
wishes and efforts tended. Before death broke off 
finally this affectionate instruction, pain and grief bad 
seriously im|)eded it. When X now accomplish subject* 
ively the systemaito preparation which 1 could hi^ly 
enter upon during her life, my angelic diseipte brlim 
witl) her nothing beyond the primary dispositions to be 
found in most women, and even in many proletaries. In 
all those souls which Positivism has not yet reached,L I 
presuppose solely, as in my eternal companion^ a pro* 
found desire to know the religion which can overcome 
the modern aimrehy, and a sincere vcneiation’for its 
priest. 1 should even prefer for I'caders those in whom 
no scholastic training interferes with the spontaneous 
.fiilftlment in fair degree of these two previous oon* 
ditions. 

All who know my general institution of the it#l 
guardian angels, already sufficiently explained in 
Ponih’e PoliHrg, are aware, moreover, that the prinemP 
female typo be^mes in it habitually inseparable 
the two others. This sweet connection holds good| eveli 
the exceptional ease which presents to me in oombbtivtl^ ^ 
in mypnie and immortal companion, thesubjectiveiil^^ei^i 
my second life presupposes, and the objective 
who should have oddi^ grace to my tranrieni 
From the Ume that her invariable reserve biad fn 
my affection as to raise it to the level of her dfvn# 
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^ Mailed to xtwA ib# openljr ftiro«r«Ki uniiMi wbieii vlumld 
Jmbm on n legal adoption, aiiitid>le to our dUparii^ In 
; nga When 1 ahall pubtiak oar noble oorreepondence, 
: >lby last tetter will give direct evidence tsi ibis bofy pro* 
0 the only one which, under our reapeotive dertMtes, 
eras compatible with repose aud happtnesa 

It Is Uien without effort that t proceed to use In thU 
catechism the peieonal designations habitually iiaeil in 
relt^us instruction. More even than the priesthood 
of theology does the priesthood of Positivism require in 
its priests complete maturity, most p^icularl^ by viitue 
of its immense encyolopcHlio preparation. Tlus is why 1 
have dxed tbo onlination of the priests of Humanity at 
lorty^two, the age at which the devolo|mM»it of the body 
gnd the brain is completely ended, as is idso the drat 
social life. The names of /aiht^ and *h%ughier become 
then peculiarly appropriate as betweam the teacher and 
the catechumen, in cunfomity with the old etyinoloj^ 
of the word priest. By using them here, I naturally 
approximate to the personal relations amid which I 


shonld have lived had it not been for our fatal catas' 
iro^o. 

< But this concentration of tlie holy conversfiiion on the 
presiding angel ought not to conceal from the reader, 
any more than ftx>m myself, that my two other patron- 
eaisea take constantly an appropriate though silent fiart 
lb it. l!lie veneciible motlier and tlie noble adopted 
daughter, whose subjective induence and ohjiH^tive service 
I have elsewhere explained, will always heiw Iw |>resent 
io lUky heart when my intellect sholl lie duly feeling the 
(teimukant impulse. For the future become inseparable, 
Ihuis three angels am so my own tbatlbeir constant on- 
immwtion 1ms lately suggested to the eminent artist, 
whqm PosiiiTbtm now cl^s with pride, an admimbte 
htspimiioo, which converts a mem portrait into 
m. |Mttm of profound meaning. 

V V A dUteotic conversation on this plan renders tay own 


nAtieilSHiV. 
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U^ur ea»tcr a« weU ha ilmt of my reader* For simb a 
pctbUe expOAitmn cornea very near ttie prtva^ie explana^^ 
tiona lor which my sainted companion wpnld have naiitr*^ 
ally aaked me had our objective union laated longer, aa ia 
already clear from tny philosophical letter on Marriage^ 
The vory {joriod of the ^ear at which I accomplish this 
pleasant tusk recalls with pticuliar force her own nn» 
stigf^ted wisbesy during our incompamlde year, for a 
methodical ituiiation. 1 ha\‘o only then to carry myself 
hack HOVOH yeaia to conceive, tia actually spoken, Uiat 
which £ nuiat now develop subjtNStively, by placing my* 
t'olf, in 185 a, in the situation of 1845. Hut this ediort 
of ttiinsp4>hiiion brings with it the precious com{)eDsation 
that I iiui able to givo a l^ctU^r idea of the angelic 
ceudency which I cun only adc^iuately characterise bg 
coinbining two adinirahlo veraen, respectively meant fof 
He^itrice and Laura-^ 

Qui'Uh chc iinpirftdUa la itd« mente * 

O^id dal cor in'avidiie. f 

She uho doth in)|vinidh'<e niy !<k>ul (Oiry^ 

Tore froia luy heart ever} low thought, 

Tliistanly accomplish me nt of an initiation prompted by 
ufTection brings it nioix^over into fuller agreement with 
the paternal feedings which tjiialty prevailed towards her 
who will always l>e nssoedated with me na at onto disciple 
and colleague. Her agi^ having liecome 0xed, in obedh 
Cl ICO to the genertd law of the subject iv'o life* mine ex¬ 
ceeds it more and nioi<c, so as even now to allow only 
lUiat images. 1'his unn'o perfect continuity of our two 
lives perfects also the wdic^iE^ harmony of my own natmw, 
In thus explaihtng the Positive constitution of hdmeiit 
unity, I am developing and consolidating the fandar 
mental connection l>etween my private and my 
life. The philosi>phical indnence of the an^g^f wno ij|* 

* Panic, Pm\ xxviii. 3. t P^raich, Soanci licjfavh 
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ort boooiiMA then m ecnnplete end lui e# it 
“*** ooniiequently bejw>iid diepnte in ilie eyes 
e 4 ' 1 Tentiim ^en to hope Umt^ to eneble me to 
teUry my just grstiUide, tho nobler minds will soon by 
sBeir d«© nid^ supply the defioiwwjy of which I sm pro* 
fonndiy conscious in the midst of my best detly prsyers> 
ss wss Dante in regard to bis sweet patiHinosS'*** 

Non & r affezioa mla tsnto nrofonda 
Clio bs*ti s rsodet voi gnuia per gnusia. 

■—Par, iv, Ilf* 

Affection falls mo to reouito thy gtsoo 

With eqoal sum of gmtitilde.—'C aby’s T^wdaiiam, 

.Jut this gratitude of the public must, equally with my 
own, embrace the two other guard tan angels who com¬ 
plete tho presiding female influence over me. However 
tUfdant, alas! the im^ng memory of the perfect Catho- 
ueism which swayed my noble and tender mother, it 
will always be an incitement to me to give preocKlence, 
mow than in my youth, to the oon-stant cultivation of 
feeling over that of intellect and even of activity. On 
the other band^ were a too exclusive sense of the neces¬ 
sity of basing all real public virtue on private goodness 
to me to undervalue the importance of civic morality, 

nn importance inherent in it and directly its own, I 
MOUid soon correct myi^lf by the admirable sociability 
my third patroness. I undertake this episodic work, 
thei^ under the especial assistance of all my angels, 
alihmigh two of them can only cooperate silently, with- 
to their personal claims to the veneration 

Dook^ at from a more general point of view, Uiis form 
of tsachtng tends directly to convey a strong impression 
pf the ehanseter of the religion to be tau^t, ibr, of 
itself, it brinmout the fundamental nature of the Positive 
aystem Vhidb, siming above all at the systematie die- 
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cipline of all the powers of mau, rests priiicipally on 
eonstant concurrence of feeling with reason to regulate; 
activity. Now, this series of conversations alwa^ repne* 
sents the heart and the intellect as combining in religions 
union to moralise the material powei* to which the world 
of action is necessarily subjected, in that world the 
woman and the priest are, in fact, the two indispensable 
elements of the true moderating power, which is at once 
domestic and civic. In organising this holy coalition 
in the interests of society, each constituent proceeds 
here in conformity with its true nature: the heart 
states the questions, the intellect unsweia them. Thus 
the very foi*m of this Cateeidstu ^loints at once to the 
great central idea of Positivism: man thinking under 
the inspiration of woman, to bring synthesis into coit^ 
staut harmony with sympathy in order to regularise 
synergy. , . ' 

The adoption of this metlnxi for the new i*eHgious in-' 
strnction shows that it addresses hy preference the »ex in 
which affection predominates. This preference, quite in 
aceoinlance with the true »}urit of the final I'egime, is in 
an manner adapte<l to the last transition, in which 

eveiy intlnonce recognised by tiio noimal state must 
."ilways work with gi’Cater strength, if with less i*egularity. 
The iietter proletaries are likely, it seems to me, ere long 
to welcome hetirtily this short but decisive work; yet it 
is more suited to women, especially to women without 
instruction. They alone can fully understand the pre** 
|K)ndorance that ought to l)e given to the habitual 
vation of the heart, so borne down by the coarse activity, 
both in HiHMmlation and action, which prevails in the 
modern Western world it is solely in this sanctuary 
that, at the present day, we can find the noble eubmiit* 
siveness of spirit requir^ for a systematic legeneretibiw 
During the last four years, the reason of the people has 
suffei^ profoundly from the unfortunate exercise of uni- 
veml suffrage; it had previously been preservtd freia 
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the eanstitutional sophi&ms and Fariiam^ntary intriguea 
*qI which the rich and the literary elaaa had had the 
iwmopoly. Developing a blind pride» our proletariea 
have thought theinsolvee able to e^tle the highest eoeiat 
» ^eetione without submitting to any eerioiie study, 
wough this deterioration is mucli less in the southern 
popumtioiiB of the West, the resistance of Caiholioism 
sh^tering them against the metaphysics of Protestantism 
or Deism, the reiuling negative b^ks is beginning to 
spread it too much even there. 1 see none anywhere 
but women, who, as a consequence of their wholesome 
exclusion fi-oin political action, can give me the support 
requireil to secure the free ascendency of tlie principles 
whicl) shall in the end qualify the proletaries to place 
their confidence aright on {mints of theory as well as on 
points of practice. 

llestdes, the di*ep>8eiateil mental anarchy jnstilles this 
K()ecial appeal of the Positive religion to the affective .sex, 
as it renders more necessary than e^’er the predotninanco 
of feeling, the sole existing preservative of Western 
society from a complete and tiTe{iarah1o dissolution. 
Since the close of the Middle Ages, the iiiAuence of 
women haa l>een the sole though unacknowledged check 
on the moral evils attaching to the mental alienation to^ 
wards which the West more and more tende<i, especially 
its centre—France. Hits chronic unreason being hence¬ 
forth at its height, since there ia no social maxim but 
Kiieeumbs to a eorro.sive discussion, filling alone main¬ 
tains order in the West. Hut feeling even is seriously 
weakened already by the reaction of the so{)liisma of the 
intellect, these being always favourable to the personal 
instincts which are, moreover, the more energi^tic. 

Of the three sympathetic instincts which lielong to 
OUT true cerebral constitution, the first and last are 
mnoh weakeite<l, and the intermediate nearly extinct, in 
the ina|prity of the men who take an active part at pro* 
sent in Western agitation. Penetrate to the interbr 
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of oxisUng fiitniUe«i» ond you liod how little stretig^ 
attttchment bee left, in the intercourse which ebopMl 
foeter it most* As for the general kindness, so muotl 
vaunted at {ircsent, it is more an indication of hatred o| 
the rich than of love of the poor. For modem pbilnAf 
thropy too often e^tpressee its pretended benevolence iki 
forms oppropriato to anger or envy. But the social int 
stinct of most constant use, as affording the only im*- 
mecliate tMisis of all true discipline of man, has suffered 
even more than the ta-o others. The deterioration In 
this respect, most traceable in the rich and educated, 
spreads even among proletaries, unless a wise indifference 
divert them from the political movement. 

Still, veneration can continue to exist in the midst of 
the wildest revolutionary aberrations; it is indeed the^ 
best natural cotTective. I learnt this formerly by peiv 
soniU experience during the profoundly negative phase 
which necessarily precede*! my systematic developm^t. 
At that time enthusiasm alone preserved me from a 
sophistical demoralisation, though it laid me peculiarly 
open for a time to the seductions of a shallow 
depratad juggler. Veneration, at the present day, is 
the dec'^isive mark which distinguishes the revolntionisti 
susceptible of a real ^generation, however behind they 
may be in point of intelligence, especially among the 
Communists who are without instruction. 

But, though in the immense majority of those who fcne 
negative we may still discern this valuable symptom, ill 
the majority of their chiefs it is certainly not found, the 
existing anarchy giving everywhere a temporaiy 
dominance to liad natures. These men, absolutmy 
susceptible of discipline, despite their small niuinl^ 
wield e vast infiuence, which infects with the fermeiii')^ 
wsubversive ideas the heads of all who are without , 
rooted convictions. There is no general remedy 
sent for this plague of the West except the contmim 
the people or the severity of the governments* BuClnO 
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wliich a]<me will s^rci the regular ectioA ^ 
li^tliteeetwa eafeguanls cau at the oateet Hud nooununand- 
l0g support but m the feeling of womeUf soon to he aided 
hjr thh reason of the pitileiariate. 

'Without the due iutervention of womeiiy the diaeiplitie 
of Positivism would not succ^t in driving back to the 
last ranks these pretended thinkers who speak with 
dedsion on sociological questions though ignorant of 
, arithmetic. For the people^ still sharing in many re« 
speots their worst faults, is incapable as yet of support' 
ing the new priesthocxl against these dangerous l4UkeFS. 
At least, I can, for the moment, ho))e for no ooUeotive 
assistance except from the proletaries whO| sUmling aloof 
hitherto from our [>oliticsl disciissioits, are not tlie less 
dnstinotively attached, as women are, to the social aim of 
the great revolution. These two classes form the milieu 
prepared for this Catechism* 

Over and aliovo tlie geneml reasons whicdi should in 
this place direct my attention chiefly to womens 1 was 
long ago led to look principally to them for the trium' 
|dtant odvent of the solution of the Western problem 
Indicated by the whole Past. 

In the first place, it would lie absurd to propose to 
end witliout them the most thorough of all human revolu- 
tionii, whilst in all previous revolutions they took a very 
larjM share. Were their instinctive re{ai^ance to the 
ttmdem movmnent really invincible, that would be enough 
to ensure its failure. It is the true source of the stmnge 
nud fatal anomaly which forces rotrograde chiefs on 
progressive populations, ns though idiocy and hypocrisy 
#ere to supply the oflicial securities for Western order. 
Till Positive religion has snfltdenily overcome this resist* 
ante of women it wdll not lie able, in its treatment of 
the l^sding partisans of the different Iwlated systems, to 
|dv» free scope to its decided and just reprobation of 
theit tgental and moral inferiority* 

^ Thbse. who at the present day deny the innate existence 
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of tbo disintereAtoii affections lay ihemselves open to tbo 
jnst suspicion of rejecting on this point the demonstm* 
tions of mcKiem science only beoause of the radical im* 
perfection of their own feelings. As they pursue no 
good, however trifting, but from the lure of an infinite 
reward or from the tear of an eternal punishment, they 
prove their heart to be as degraded as their intellect 
evidently is, considering the absurdity of their beliefs. 
An<l yet, by the tacit adhesion of women, the direction 
of the West is still intrusted to those whom such char- 
ftcteristics will exclude, and wisely, from all the higher 
functions, 'when Positivism shall have duly systematised 
the reason of mankind. 

But the Ueligion of ITumanity will soon strip the 
retrograde party of tliis august support, which it retain^ 
solely from a just horror of anarchy. For in spite of 
adverse conceptions resting on previous associations, 
women a to well disposed to vahio aright the only doctrine 
which in the pTOS<'ut day can thoroughly combine order 
with progress. Above nil, they will recognise the fact 
that this tinnl syntheHis, while it conij»rcheiids every 
phase of pur existence, better secures the supremacy of 
fwling than ditl the provisional synthesis which sacri¬ 
ficed to it the intellect and the activity. < >nr philosophy 
comes into perfwt agreement with the tendencies of 
women by ending the encyclof>edic scale with morals, 
which, n« science and a.s art', are nw'cssnrily the most 
im{)ortant and the most did'uMiIt study, condensing ami 
controlling all the others, (living at length full scope 
to the feedings of chivalry, which in earlier times were 
compressed by the condiots with theology, Positive wor¬ 
ship makes the affective sex the moral providence of oar 
s(>ecies. In that worship eveiy true woman fnippliea 
us in daily life with the Wt representative of the tru^. 
Groat Being. The Positive regime constiiotjng, oti 
systematic principles, the family as the normal basis of 
society, ensures the due prevalence therein of the tnflueti^ 
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of women, nt length become the gnpreme private authority 
on the common etlucation. On ail these grounds, the 
tmio religion will be fully appreciated by women, as soon 
as they grasp adequately its leading chaiacteristiOR. 
Kven those who at first should re^^t the loss of diimeri* 
cal hopes will not be slow to feel the moral superiority 
of our subjective immortality, so thorouj^hly ^truistio 
in its nature, as compared with the old objective immois 
tality, which could never be other than mdioally eristic. 
!]^e law of otcnial widowhooil, the distinctive feaiuro 
of Positivist marriage, would be enough to form, on this 
point, a decisive contrast. 

The better to incor|>orate women into the Western 
revolution, its last phase must lie lookml on as having 
jnaturally for them a deep and spt^iiil interest, in direct 
relation with their own iieculiar destiny. 

The four great classes which sulistantially constitute 
modem society, weiT destined to c‘xp<?rience in succession 
the radicfil convulsion rwjuired at first for its Jlnal re¬ 
generation. it liegau, in the last century, with the 
intellectual clement, which rose in successful ioauriec- 
tion against the whole system basc<l on theology and 
war. llio political explosion which was its natural 
result took its rise soon after in the middle classes, who 
had long been growing more eager to take tho place of 
the nobility. But the resistance of the nobility through' 
out Europe could only l>e oveicomo by calling in the 
French proletariate to the aid of its new ti^mporal chiefs. 
Thus introduceil into the great political struggle, the 
proletariate of the West put fora'ard irresistible claims 
to its just ineortioratlon into the modern order, ns soon 
as peace allowed it to make its own wishes sutllciently 
clear. Htill this revolutionaiy chain does not yet 
inolude the most fundamental element of the true 
h nmaf i order. The revolution in regard to women must 
now eompleie the revolution which eoncemed the prole* 
taring just as this last consolidated the revolution of the 
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middle claseee, sprung ^riginallf from the philoa^hifilll^ 
revolution. 

Then only will the modem convnlsioii hnve really |«ei^ 
e^red all the eesential bases of the final regenmntilom 
^11 it takes in women, it can only rasult in prolonging 
our lamentable oscillations between retrogression fiOo 
anarchy. But this final complement is a more natural 
outcome of the whole of the antecedent phases than any 
one of them is of its predecessor. It connects most closely 
with the popular phase, as the social incorpomtion of thd 
proletariate is evidently bound up with and dependent, 
on, the due enfranchisement of woman fram all labour^ 
away from home. Without this universal emancipation, 
the indispensable complement of the aViolition of serfage^ 
the proletary family cannot be in a true sense cottv 
stituted, since in it women remain habitually ezposea 
to the horrible alternative of want or prostitution. 

The be»t practical siuumary of the whole modem pro* 
gramme will soon be this indisputable principle<-*i/(!tM 
outfit to mmniatn wootan, in order that she may be able 
to discharge properly her holy function. This Catechism 
will, 1 hopes make sensible the intimate connection of 
such a condition with the whole of the great renovation, 
not merely moral, but also mental, and even material. 
Infinenced by the holy I'eaction of thi.s revolution in the 
position of women, the revolution of the proletariate will 
by itself clear itself of the subveredvo tendencies wbldk 
as yet neutralise it. Woman’s object l^ing everywhere 
to secure the legitimate supremacy of moral force, the 
visits with especial leprobation all collective violettoe; 
she i.s less tolerant of the yoke of numljers than of t%l 
of wealth. But her latent social influence will 
introduce into the Western revdiution, under its two . 
other aspects, mollifications less directly traceable to k,.; 
but not less valuable It will facilitate the adv^t to- 
political power of the industrial patriciate niid bl 4be 
rositive priesthood, by leading both to dissociald^tltem*- ^ 
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onee for oil from Uio heterogoneoiw and ophom* 
eiikl diABM which dirootod iho tninsiUon fa iik negiitiiro 
pbw. . So oompletedi and 90 |HirilBied» the revolutloii of 
, the Weet wiU proceed firmly and aystemaiically towards 
ite ptaoefttl termiaaiioti, under the general direction of the 
tine senate of Humanity. Their organic and progrfieft< 
ire guidance will completely act aaide the retrograde 
and anarchical partiet^ all pei'niatence in the Geological 
or metaphysical state being treate<l as a weakness of 
brain incapacitating fur government 
Such are the essential conditions which reiiresont Ge 
'oompoeition of this OatecluKm as fully a<lapteil to its 
• moat important ofiice, in the present or for the future. 
When the Positive religion shall have gained aufSoletii 
^gipeptance, it wilt lie the host mtmmary for constant 
iise^ For the present it must serve, as a general view« 
to prepare Ge way for its free acceptance, by a sue* 
cesiful propagation, for which hitherto theie was no 
systematic guidance a%*ailab1e. 

Taken as a whole, this euisoiUc construction expresses, 
even by its form and conduct, all the great intellectual 
and moral attributes of the new faith. "Diere will Im 
felt in it Grougbout a worthy subordination of the reason 
of man G the feeling of woman, in otnier that the heart 
may bring all the powers of the inGllect to the most 
dftionlt and important teaching. Its ultimaG reaction 
Gould then secure respect for, and even the exGnsjon 
G othow of, my own private worship of the incompar- 
abG angel from whom 1 derive at once the chief inspira¬ 
tions and their best exposition. Huch services will soon 
render my saiuteil interlocutress dear to all truly regene- 
i^ted spiritfL Henceforward inseparable from mine, 
her glorification will constitute my most precious reward. 
Xrimieably incorivorated inG the true Supreme Being, 
her Gnder image supplies me, in the eyes of nil, with iG 
beat impersonation. In each of my threo daily prayers, 
the adoption of Go two condenses all my wishes for 
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inward perfection in the admirable form In which the 
Hublimest of Mystics foreshadowed in his own way the 
moral motto of Positivism —{Live for others ):— • 

May I love Thee meire than naysolf, nor lovo myself sate for 
Thee. 

Amem te plm qunm T>t«, nec me nixi prfipier is/ 

—itniUitio CkriMti^ lit 5, 82, 83—(otl. Hirache.) 

AUUUSTE COMTE, 

Fou ruler 0/ (he /Ulfffton of IfttmanUt^. 

Parts, 25KA CiiARi.RSdAONP. 64 
(8u>iDAY, nth July 1S52). 

I\S, —Tt) in<Heaso the usefulness of this Catechism, 
1 a«ld to its prefnoo nn intprovod edition of the short 
imtaloguo which 1 jaihUshod, 8th Octol)er 1851, with 
the view of guiding (ho more thoughtful minds among 
the jHKJ|de in their choicf* of l)ooks for conhtant u»e» it 
is n service which jit the pi*escnt time couhl only origin¬ 
ate with the positive priesthood, by virtue of its ency¬ 
clopedic cliarucior, thus hwiight into distinct light. The 
Tlainage Iw^th to intellect aiul morals everywhere result¬ 
ing fiY>m irregular rca<ting, should sutticicntly indicate 
at tho present time the increasing iiuixrrtanco of this 
short synthetical woik. Though the ccdlection has not 
yet been formed, each can without diiHculty even now 
collect in one sha|>e or other its separate parts. 
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To fncUititte the ^tully of thLs C'lit'erhisui, the authoi' 
rfflvisca the i-eailer to devote at lirfit two weeke to it, 
Allowing A day for each conversation. Two honm n dny 
will aniliee for reading in the morning, and t'eading 
Again in llio evening, each of the fo«rt<'en clmpters, 
the Preface include^]. After this general introduction, 
the reader will be able to go Isirk upon the iiovernl 
dialogues at his pleasut*e, till he has made them 
hts own. 
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GB.VERAL THEORY OF RELIGION. 


CONVERSATION I. 

The IVom^tn, —1 have often aaked mynelf, my dear 
father, «rhy you in designating an a reUgion your 

universal doctrine, though it rejects all atipematura! 
Iwlief. But on reAection X considered that thta term ia 
given in common use to many different and even in* 
compatible ayateina, each of which daima it excluaively, 
whpat no one of them haa at any time been able, taking 
the whole of our epedea, to reckon op aa many adherenta 
aa opponenta, Tnia led me to think that this funda- 
maotiu term must have a general acceptation, radically 
independent of every apeeial faith. If ao, I oonjectitred 
tluMs> keeping doae to this eeaential meaning, you might 
m denominate Foaitivism, in spite of the greater cwh* 
toast that exists between it and the previous doctrines, 
Which openly avow that their mutoal differences are as 
serious as the points in which they agree. Still, ae this 
explanatioB seems to me yet far from dear, 1 tuk yon to 

> The Roman inuDordi attached to the heacUnaa Indfoaie the 
mdtti of the thiitoie convtrriaiiona, the Arabic the divfdoes of 
each part ef the wode. 

M 
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begin your estpoeition by explaining, in direct and pre¬ 
cise language, the radical aenae of the word Religion, 

The Prket .—This name, my dear daughter, has, in 
fact, by its etymology no necessary connection with any 
of the opinions that may be used for attaining the end 
to which it points. In itself, it expresses the state of 
perfect unity^ which is distinctive of our existence, hoUi 
individual and social, when all its parts, moral as well ae 
physical, habitually converge towai*ds a common purpose. 
Thus the tern would be equivalent to the word sgritheek, 
were it not that this last, not by force of its composition, 
bat by nearly univei’sal custom, is now limited entirely 
to the domain of the intellect, whilst the other embraces 
all the attributes of man. Keligion, then, consists in 
regulating each individual nature*, and in rallying all the 
separate individuals ; whicln are but two distinct cases of 
one problem. For every man, in the successive periods 
of his life, differs from himself not less than at any one 
time he differs from others; so that the laws of per« 
inanenoe and participation are identical. 

Buoh harmony, for the individual or society, not being 
ever fully attainable, so complicated is our existence, 
this definition of ivligion delineates, then, the unchang^ 
ing ty{>e to wdiich tends more and more the totality of 
human cffoit* Our happiness an’d our merit consist, 
above all, in drawing as near as possible to this unity, 
the gradual development of which is the best measuTe 
of progress towards iiuiividual or social perfection* 
As the various attributes of man come into freer play, 
the more important becomes their habitual concert, but 
at the same time the more difficult, were it not that 
their evolution tended of itself to make us more suicep* 
tiblo of discipline, as I will explain to you shortly. , , 
The vnlae always sot on this synthetical state aatur- 
ally concentrated attention on the method of attaining 
it. Thus men were led, taking the means for tlie en£ 
to transfer the name of religion to whatever systeni of 
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opifiiano it repre^mU^i But however irreconcihible 
these nawerous beliefs at first sight appear, Bositivism 
beings Uiem into essential agreement, hj reforriog each 
to the purpose it anaweriMl in its own time anti oountry. 
There is, at bottom, but one religion, at once iinivereal 
and finol, to which'nll the partial and provisionalsjrntlieses 
more and more |K>inteil, so far as their ixispectivo oondi< 
lions allowoil. These sevoml empirical elTorts are now 
aucceedeii l»y the systematic development of human unity; 
for it has at length Ijeeome (KMusihlo to eonstituto this 
unity, imnictlialely and couiplciely, by virtue of tlie sum 
total of our unsystematic preparations 'llius it is tluit 
Positivism naturally I'cmoves the mutiisl antagonism of 
the different aiit 47 ce<leut religions, by taking as its own 
peculiar domain that common ground on which they all 
Instinctively rested. Its doctrine could never be uni' 
versiilly received wcie it not that, despite its anti*theo¬ 
logical principles, its relative spirit secures it, Vty the 
nature of the case, strong afiloities with every form of 
Ijelief that has been able for a time to guide any pait 
whatever of Humanity. 

The Woman, definition of religion wilt satisfy 

roe coxuplotcly, my father, if you can succeed in clearing 
up the serious ditliculiy which seems to mo to arise from 
its too great comprehensiveneaa For, in defining our 
nnity, you take in the physical as well as the monil 
nature. They are, in fact, so bound up together that no 
true harmony is possible if one tries to separate them. 
And yet I cannot accustom myself to include health 
under religion, so as to make moral science, in its full 
conception, extend to medicine. 

The JFViV And yet, my daughter, the arbitrary 
aeparailon which you wish to perpetuate would Im 
directly oentmry to our unity. It is due solely to the 
inadequacy of the last provisional religion, which could 
kiot discipline the soul save by pving into profane hands 
the management of the body. In the ancient theoersdes. 
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the most completo and most durable forms of the BUperv 
natural regime^ this groundless division did not saw; 
the art of hygiene and of medicine ¥ra8 in them alwajrs 
a mere adjunct of the priesthood. 

Such is really the natural order which Posiyitlsi& 
comes forward to restore and to consolidate, by virtue of 
the completeness which oharacterisea it The art of man 
and the science of man are each of them indivisible, ae 
are the several aspects of their common object, all parts 
of which are in unbroken connection. No sound treat¬ 
ment of either body or mind is ]M>ssible, now that the 
physician and the priest study exclusively the physical or 
the moral nature; not to speak of the philosopher, who, 
in our modem anarchy, wrests from the priestho^ the 
domain of the intellect, leaving it that of the heart. 

The diseases of the brain, and even many others, daily 
prove the powerlessness of all medical treatment limited 
to the lowest organa. It is quite ns easy to see the in- 
mlequncy of every priosthocxl which aims at guiding the 
soul whilst taking no account of its subordination to the 
lariy. This sejwiration, which is in two ways anarchical, 
ratisi then cense, once for all, V*y a wi.s4^ reincorporntion of 
medicine into the domain of the priesthood, when the 
l^ositivc clergy shall have adequately fuldlled its en^ 
elopedio conditions. In fact, the moral point of vietr 
is luone able to secure active obedience for hygienic in* 
junctions, alike whether they concern the individual ot 
society. This is easily verified by the fruitlossness of the 
efforts made by Westeim physicians to regulate our disk 
now that it is no longer under the control of the w 
religious piocepia Men will not generally submit to wo» 
practical inconvenience solely on the ground of thw 
personal health, where eacli is left to judge for himadllfj; 
for we are often more sensible of actual and etoHKlnv 
annoyance than of distant and doubtful advantagok Wo/ 
must appeal to an authority higher than any kidivj$aiit, ’ 
to eetablisb, even on the most unimportant pohitk rnlS i 
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of ml mtin« tW oa o loeikl jiidiniuiit iriOoli 

»i#v«r admite ttDeeiiainty. 

If oMM.—Now tliat I li«v« thus samwod, io all 
itaostent, tlio nalurat pwvinoeof t«li(rion, I would know. 
”y woon wk«t «tt» it* general coDdiUonx. It haa often 
mn reprmtited to meae donendlngaoldjron the heart. 
But I iMuo ^vaya thought that the intelleet has also its 
part ID It. Could I gain a clear idea of the parts respec- 
tJwely aaKigiie.i the two I 

,1.5^. fW.~A right judgment on tbU point, my 
dauffhter, follows from n searching oxaminnUon of tho 

Tr II ^ oomposition 

or all too teri^ used bjr man. It is eo cf>iijitruotod as to 

a twofold conn^tion which, if justly conceived, 
sumcieiit to sumronriHO tlie whole almtract theory of 
our unity. To coivstituto a complete and durable har¬ 
mony, what is really wantetl h to biml lagHhtr the within 
by love and to biwi it a^ain to the witliout by faith, 
^cli, generally stated, is the necessary participation of 

intoll,^ im pogards the synthetical 
state, individual or collective. 

?"> » to ’fbirh all our 

Afferent inclinations can be subordinated. For our no- 
ttona Md our thoughts being always awayed by ouraffeo- 
t wn^ harmony would be unaltainabie by man if these hut 
ww not ^ordinated under one pammoimt instinct. 

But thu internal condition of unity would be in- 
^luU .. did not our intelligonce mal^e lu rooognisev 
Ottterf o of u^ a suiwnor power, to which our eaiateim 
must always anbmit, even whilst modifying it. It it 
fe order that wo may be the better subj^ of thia 
M^me rul^ t^'ir momi harmony, as individuals or 

““*‘n»“**'>le. And oonveimdy, 

the auwndmy «rf the imrtinct moat 

ml SSfi^ 5.*^ ISm^thatwogme. 

i*t omiditioiu on which religion depends are natwally 
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oonnecUxI, especially when the external order can becomo 
the object of the internal feeling. 

I'he Woman .—In this abstract theory of our unity*I 
find, my father, a radical difficulty, in regard to the moral 
influence. In considering the internal harmony, you 
seem to me to forget that our personal instincts have un¬ 
fortunately greater energy than our sympathetic tenden¬ 
cies. Now, their preponderance, which seems enkulated 
to make them the natural centre of our whole moral 
exisietu'C, would on the other hand make {lersonal unity 
almost iiiconipi\tible with social unity. Yet the two uni¬ 
ties not having been found irreconcibible, 1 need fresh 
explanation to show that they are in themselves entirely 
compatible. 

lite PHeai ,—Herein you Imvc, rny daughter, directly^ 
raised the gnind problem of man’s existence, which is, 
in fact, to secure the gnxdual pivdominnnco of sociability 
over i)ersonnlity, whei-cas personality is naturally pre- 
dominnut The better to understand the fw^«5sibility of 
this, wo must Wgin by comparing tho two opposite 
forms which our nuu'al unity seems natunilly to admit, 
aeconiing ns its internal basis is <‘goistic or altniisfcic. 

You just now used (he plural in s)>caking of our per¬ 
sonality, and by so doing involuntarily bore witness to 
its radical inability to constitute any real and lasting 
harmony, even in a Iwing cut off from swiety. For this 
monstrous unity woiihl require not merely the aljsence 
of every sympathetic impulse, but also the preponder¬ 
ance of one single selfish instinct. Now this is only 
found in (he lowest animahs, where all is refcrreil to the 
instinct of nutrition, especially when there is no dktino^ 
tioii of sex. But everywhere else, and particularly in 
man, this primary want once supplied, there is scope 
for the prevalence in succession of several other personal 
instincts, the nearly equal energy of which would new- 
tnilise their conHtetin^ claims to the entire oommand 
of our whole moral existence. Unless all submitted to 
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resting on outward objecte^ tlie heart would he 
for ever agitated by internal conflieta between the In^ 
{Hilees of the senses and the ineitetnente of pride or of 
vanity, etc., supposing that cupidity proper should osase 
to reign, together with the purely bodily wants. Mml 
natty, then, is imposstble, even in a solitary existsaot^ 
for every being under tbo exclusive dominion of personal 
affections, which prevent his living for others. 8uch are 
many wdld betists, whom we -see, nllowing for times of 
temporal^ union, usimlly oscillating Wtwec'n a disorderly 
tuiiivity and an ignoble tor[)or, from their not linding 
outside of themselves the (’hief motors of their conduct 

TVie ir o»iuff. -I understand now, my father, the 
natural coincidence lietween ilio true moral cundiitous 
on which the individual and those on wdtich the col* 
lective harmony dc|>cndK. Still, however, I have the 
same dilKeuliy in conceiving of the strongest instincts 
as Imbttually yielding. 

The PnW/-—Your diflRculty, my daughter, will easily 
disappear if you observe tliat altruistic unity drjos not, ss 
egoistic unity, rwpiin' the entire sacrtHce of the inclirm* 
tions which are contrary to it in principle, but merely 
their wase suls>rdiimtion to the prenlominant affoctiom 
M'hen it conden?Mvs nil sound morality in the law of 
/m* other$t Positivism allows and sanctions the constant 
satisfaction in just degree of the several personal in^ 
siincts, as Iteing indispensable to our material existence^ 
which is always the foundation for our higher attrilnites. 
Oonsequenlly it blames, however estimable the motives 
may often be, any austerities which, by lessening our 
strength, make us less fit for the service of others. The 
social purpose in the name of which it recommends atten¬ 
tion to ourselves should at once ennolile and regulate 
such aitentioD, whilst we avoid equally excessive care 
and culpable negligence. 

Th^ Wrnnafk —But, my father, this very sanctioii of 
the egoistic inclinations, constantly stimulaied as they 
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waanavvt are bv our Ixkdit/ wanta, aeenia to dui<8lfll^ 
inoompatible with an habitual aopremaejr ol our 
aranatheiic feelings. 

Im Prmt,^And thereforo^ my daughter, this moxu! 
Improvement will always form the pfrindpd obieot <^ 
the art of man, the constant efforts of which, bora indi« 
vidua] and collective, bring us nearer and nearer to it, 
but never attain it compktely. Tliis progressive solu¬ 
tion of your difficulty depends entirely on social exists 
enoe, in accordance with the natural laW which develops 
or r^rains our functions and our organs in proportion 
to their exercise or disuse. lu fact, domestic ai^ civic 
relations tend to compress the personal instincts, from 
the struggles which they occasion between individualsL 
On the contrary, they favour the growth of our bene¬ 
volent feelings, the only ones that admit of a simnl-* 
taneous development in all — a development by its 
nature continuous, as the mutual stimulus is continuous, 
although necessarily limited by the aggregate material 
conditions of our existence. 

This is why the true moral unity can only satisfactorily 
exist in our species, social progress appertaining eX:* 
olusively to the best organised of the races capable of 
society, except so far as others join it as ft'ee au^iarieSi 
Still, though such a harmony cannot be developed else- 
where, it is easy to trace its principle in many hif^ier 
animals, which even furnished the first scientific proofs 
of the natural existence of the disinterested affections^ 
If this groat conception, at all times a presentiment of 
universal experience, had not been so long in tabbing a 
s^atemaiie form, no one would at the present day tax? 
with sentimental affectation a doctrine whioh may lie;. 
directly verified in so many species inferior to our 

Th^ Ifomaa.—l^his satisfactory explanation l^weev 
me, my father, only one last genenJ eluddatiun, to 
for, as regards the intellectual oonditioiM of; ndlg|e«i/t 
Athwart the incoherence of the various special 
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tio4 dlMijr ftp|Mr«heml wluit ooiuitiiul^s lb* as4«ntiiii) 
ftwhuw of faith; y^% faith moat admit of a aonao 
ooiMnon to all ayatema 

Th^ /Wmi^Pntaiicmliy, my daughter, odr faith never 
laid but one and the same main object: namelyi to form 
a Qoneeption of the whole order under which man livee, 
an aa to determine oiir relation generally to it. Whether 
wo aasigned it to flctittoua cauiiea or studied its real 
lawa our object waa alwaya to understand this order 
which is independHit of u«, so the better to submit to 
It and the more to modify it. Kvery system of religious 
doctrine necessarily rests on some explanation or other 
of the world and of man, the twofold object at all times 
of our thoughts, whether speculative or praciicai 
The Positive faith sots forth directly the real iam of 
Qie dilfetent phenomena obser^wldo, whether internal cr 
external; t>., their unvarying relations of succession and 
resemblance, which enable us to foresee some as a conse* 
quence of others. 11 puts aside, as absolutely beyond our 
reach and essentially idle, all inqmry intornussii properly 
so called, first or final, of any events whatever. In its 
theoretical conceptions it always explains the hoWt never 
the why. But when it is pointing out t he means of guiding 
our activity, it on the contraiy mshes consideration of the 
end eonstantty pajram9M,; ae the practical result is then 
eertsinly due to an intelligent will. 

Vet ^oiigh vain tn its direct results, the search aftci* 
causes was at the outset no less indispensable than in* 
evitable, as I will explain to you more particularly, as 
h substitute and preparation for the hnowledgo of laws, 
hiiowledge which presupposes a long introduction. In 
the search for the which could not be found, men 
ended by discovering the how, which bad not be^ the 
Immediate object of inquiry. Nothing is to be really 
blamed but the childish penustence, so common still with 
onr Uterary men, in the sUempt to ^etmte to causes 
when kws are hnown. IWas these last alone have any 
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relation to our conduct, the search aft3r the others be« 
comes as useless as it is ehimerical. 

The fundamental doj^a, then, of the universal religioti 
is the proved existence of an unchangeable order to 
which all events of every kind are subject. This order h 
at once ohjWtive and mhjeciive: in other words, it con- 
cems equally the ohjeH contemplated and the Bul^feet 
contemplating. Physical laws in fact imply logical 
laws, and the convorse. If our understanding did not of 
itself obey any ruU% it would never he able to appreciate 
the external harmony. Tlie world being simpler and 
mort) {K>werful than man, order in man would be still 
loss compatible with disorder in the world. All positive 
belief, then, rests on this twofold harmony between the 
object and the subject. ^ 

Huch an onler win be shown to exist, but it can never be 
explained. On the contniry, it supplies the only {lossible 
source of all rational explanation, the essence of wbich 
is the bringing under general laws each particular event, 
which thus conies within tlie sphere of systematic pre¬ 
vision, the only distinctive aim of all true seieneo. Aim] 
then*fore the universal onler was not recognised so long 
as arbitniry wills wore in the ascendant, for to them men 
naturally at first .attributed all the most im|)ortant pheno¬ 
mena. But it w.'is wjcogniswl at Just in reference to tlie 
simplest events, in deGanco of contrary opinions, on the 
evidence of exisTicru'c constiintly reemring and never 
bfdied, and from the simpler the recognition gradually 
extended to the more complex. Not till our own timt 
has this extension reached its last domain, by repreaenio 
ing as always subject to invariable laws the higheat 
phenomena, those of the intelligence and of society--** 
|x»int still denied by many cultivatetl minds. Positivism 
was the direct result of this final discovery, the eclnple- 
tion of our long initiation and, as such, ncKseesarily 
the preliminary era of human reason. 

The TlWma.—My father, tlie Positive faith on this 
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first glimpse seems to me ver^ satisfActor^ for the Intel* 
ligence, but scarcely fanroorable enough to the activity, 
wmch it seems to place uTuler the control of in flexible 
destinies. And yet, since you often say that the Positive 
spirit had its origin, in all casi's, in practical life, it can 
hardly be in contradiction with it. I wish a clear can* 
ception of their agreement in geneml. 

Tfn* iViVsf.—To Attain it, luy daughter, all you have 
to do t» to correct tho instinctive judgment which leads 
you to look on natural laws ns not susceptible of moiJb 
fication. Whilst phenomena were attributed to arbitrary 
wdlls, an absolute fate wjia a conception necessary to 
rectify an hypothesis directly incompatible with any 
efficient onler. Ijater, tho tiiscoverv of natural laws 
tended to uphold thi.s genei'al dis^Ki^ition, liecaim^ it re¬ 
lated first to astronomical phenomena, which are entirely 
out of the reimli of man's interference. Hut in pro¬ 
portion as the knowledge of tho natural oiticr extended, 
it was rogartictl as essentially incxli liable, even by man. 
It becomes tho more so as ite phonomoua become more 
complicnte<}, as I will oxpliitn to you shortly. At present 
this idea extimds even to tho or»h>r of tho heavens, its 
greater simplicity allowing us more c^isily to conceive 
improvements, with a view to corrcxjting a spirit of blind 
respect, though our weakness in regani to physical means 
for ever precludes our efT^»cting them. 

In all events e<|imlly, even tho most complex, tho 
fundamental conditions admit of no change; but in all 
cases sImi, oven the most simple, the seorindnry arrange- 
insmts may be modified, and mo^t often by our interven* 
tioiL These moditieaftons in no way interfciY> with tho 
invariability of the laws of nature, Itecause they never 
can bo arbttraiy. Their nature and degree are always 
detennined by appropriate rules, which complete the 
domain of science Entire immutability would be so 
CKFntrary to the very idea of law, that it in all casea 
expresses constancy perceived in the midst of variety. 
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Tbu» the netam] order always amounts to a fatalitiy 
admitting modifioationsy which becomes the indispenaal^ 
basis of the order we create. Our true destiny is then 
a compound of resignation and action. This second con¬ 
dition, far from being incompatible with the firsts rests 
directly upon it. A judicious submission to the funda- 
mefttal laws is the only means of prerenting all our 
purposes, of whatever nature, from becoming vague did 
uncertain ; the only means, .therefoi*e, of enabling ua to 
introduce a wise interreience, in accordance with the 
secondary rulea Tina is how the dogmatic system of 
Positivism directly sanctions oiir activity, which no theo* 
logical synthesis could iucludc. The development of 
activity even becomes the chief regulator of ourscientitic 
labours in regard to the order of the world and its various 
modiilcationa ^ 

Tt \0 Woman .—After such an explanation I have yet, 
my father, to apprehend how the Positive faith can he 
brought into full hanuony with feeling, to which it seems 
to mo by nature diamctncally oppoACih I undeiutand, 
however, that iU fumlamental dogma supplies a strong 
basis for moral discipline in two ways j tirst, by bringing 
our personal incliniitions under the control of an oxtermS 
power; secondly, by awakening our instincts of sympathy 
to ^ko us more wisely submit to or modify the ne<«ssity 
which presses on ua all alike. But allowing these valualds 
attributes, Positivism still does not as yet ofTer me enough 
of dii-ect stimulus to the holy affections, which, it would 
seem, should constitute tho chief province of religitm* 

JTAe Prie ^.—I confess, my daughter, that hitherto the 
Positive spirit has offered tho two moral disadvantagsw 
attendant on science, tho puffing up and withering^ by 
encouraging pride and by turning from love. These tiro 
tendencies will ^always be sufficiently strong in it^tO 
habituallY require systematic precantionii, of wblGli .X 
will speak later. Still in the main, on this pointi ymir 
reproach is the result of an inadequate judgment ^ 
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PoftMvl&m, which you look at aolely in tho atate of in* 
oonipleteneas it still exhibits in tho greater number ot its 
adherents. They limit themselves to the pMlosophieat 
oi>tice}>tioii which is the offspring of the scientifle pre* 
paraticm, not going on to the religious eonolosion which 
alone summarises this philosophy as a wimla But com¬ 
pete the study of the real onier of nature, and we see the 
Positive doctrine Hnally concentrate around a synthetic 
conception, as favourable to the heart as to the intelleeh 

The imaginary beings whom religion provisionally 
made use of inspired lively affections in man, aifectlons 
which were even more powerful tuidor the least elaborate 
Hotiona This valuable aptitude could not but seem for 
a long period alien to Positivism, from the immense 
^ientido introduction it required. So long as the philo* 
sophical initiation only extended to the Inorganic order, 
nay, even to the vital or<ler, it could only reveal laws 
which wore inrllspensahlc for our action, without furnish* 
ing us with any direct object for enduring and cotnmuii 
affection. But it is no longer so since the completion at 
length of this gradual preptiraiion by the special study of 
the human order, both individual and collective. 

This last step condenses the whole of Positive con¬ 
ceptions in the one single idea of an immense and eternal 
Botng, Humanity, whose sociological deetlnies are In 
constant development under the necessary preponderance 
of biologicel and oosmologicsal fatalities. Around this 
real Great Being, the prime mover of each individual 
or collective existence, our affections centre hy as 
spontaneous an impulse as do mir tbougbta and our 
actiotta Its mere hka stiggests at once the sacred 
formula of Positivism—/.ore pnnctphf owl Order 

for bams ; I\v(frem /or emL Always founded on the 
free concurrence of independent wills, its compound 
mdstenee, which all discord tends to dissolve, sanctions 
by its very notion the constant predominance of the 
imart oter the intellect, as Ute sole basis of our true 
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unity. ThuH it is that henceforth the whole order 6f 
things is summed up in the being who studies it and 
is ever perfecting it The growing struggle of Humfuiity 
against the sum of the necessities under which it exists 
offers to the heart no less than to the intellect a better 
object of contemplation than the necessarily capricious 
omnipotence of its theological precursor. More within 
the reach of our feelings and our conceptions, by virtue 
of an identity of nature which does not at all preclude 
its superiority to all its s<‘rvniits, such a Supreme Being 
poweHully arouses them to an activity the aim of which 
IS iU preservation and amelioration. 

The Wtman. —Still, my father, the constant physical 
labour necessitated by our Ixxlily wants seems to me 
directly in opposition with this tendency to affection in 
the Positive relighm. For such activity it seems to me 
must always, in the main, wear a character of egoism, 
extending even to the scientific efforts it evokes. Now 
this would be enough to prevent the predominance in 
fact of an nll-pen'ading love. 

The 1 hope, my daughter, soon to make you 

see that it is possible to radically transform this egoism 
originally attaching to human labour. In proportion 
ns mon s industrial action hecx)mes more and more collec¬ 
tive, it tends more and more to the altruistic character, 
though the impulse of egoism must ever remain indis¬ 
pensable to its first lieginnings. For, each habitually 
labouring for others, this existenct} develops of neces¬ 
sity the sym[mthetic atfeotions, when it is rightly appre¬ 
ciated. All that is wanting, then, to these toilsome 
sons of Humanity is a complete and familiar eonsetous* 
iiess of tlm true naiut^e of their life. Now this wiB be 
the natural result of an adeqiuito extension of Pt^tive 
education. You would even now bo able to trace this 
tendency, if fmeific activity, still subject to no ii^ 
iematio discipline, wei'o as regulated as Uie soldier^i life» 
the only life hitherto organised. But the gmt moral 
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mults obt&in«d formerly as reji^rds this last, au<l of 
< 'Whkh there are eiill traces even in iu present <)egrada« 
tion, sufficiently indicate what the industrial life ^lows. 
Nay, we must expect from the instinct of construction 
symi)atheiio influences of greater directness and coin- 
pleteness than those of the instinct of destniclion. 

The Woman, —(iuidiMl by this last indication I begin, 
my father, to master the genenU haitnouy of Positivism* 
I already see how in it the activity, imtumlly subordi¬ 
nate to faith, can also submit to love, which at iirst 
sight it seems to reject. If so, your tloctrine seems to 
me at length to fulfll all the essential conditions of 
relvjion, act'ordtng to your defltvitiou of the term, since 
it is adapted equally to the thrcNs great divUioibi of our 
existence,-^loving, thinking, acting,which were never 
(efore so pei'foctly combined. 

The —The moiv you study the Positive s^'nthesis, 

the more you will feel, my daughter, how fur iU reality 
renders it more complete and efficacious than any other. 
The habitual predominance of altruism over egoism, in 
which lies the great problem for man, ia in Positiviam 
the diit)ct reault of a constant harmony lietwcen our best 
inclinations and all our Inliours, theoretical as well as 
practical This life of action, reproseiited by Catholicism 
08 hostile to otir inward growth, Ijecomes in Positivism 
its most powerful guarantee. You apprehend now this 
contrast between two .nystems, the one of which admits, 
while the other dentes, the existence in our nature of 
the disinterestetl affections. Tlie bodily wants, which 
seemed destined always to keep us apart, may for the 
future lead to a closer union than if we were exempt 
from them. For acts develop love better than wishes; 
and beddee, what wishea could you form for those who 
wanted nothing 1 We may also see that the ty)>e of real 
existence peculiar to Podtlvists neocoaarily surpasses, 
even in regard to feeling, the chimerical life promised to 
the disciples of theology. 
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Tfu Woimn*^'liO compete thia introduotorT^ amf^ 
ftution, 1 beg you, my rather, to explain alertly the 
general division of i^igion; ite eeveral maie ^on^* 
Btituente you will treat later. 

The /VM.—^Tbia division, my daughter, ia a oog* 
aoquence of a just appreciation of the whole of the vxr 
istenco which religion has to direct. The worship, the 
doctrine, and the life, respectively concern our feelings, 
our thoughts, and our actions Our religious initia¬ 
tion must begin with the worship which, by revealing 
to us, synthetically, Humanity, cultivates the feelings 
adapted to the mode of existence she prescribes. After 
this, in the doctrine is set forth the scientific ooostme- 
tion which has for its object to explain the order on 
which all rests, and the Great Being who modifies th|t 
order. Lastly, by the life we regulate directly the con¬ 
duct of each human being. In this way Positive re* 
ligion embraces at once our three great continuous con** 
atrucUons, Poetry, Philosophy, Politics. But everything 
in that religion is sulmrdinate to morals, be it the growth 
of our feelings, the development of our knowle<ige, or the 
course of our actions, so as to make morals our constant 
guide in our threefold search after the beautiful, the 
true, and the good. 


CONVERSATION 11. 


THBORV OF IfUMAKITY. 

The TVtmian.—OuF first conversation, my fathei^to 
left me a sense of marm at my profound fiirninpijjprttti 
as rejpwds tho argument^' on whi(& 

entering. Since the doctrine of the univefeMd '• 
is one and the same thing as the Positive 
my mind seems too weak, or at any rate too 
to gi*asp its explanation, however simple yint mey^malte 
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it 1 bring with me nothing twyont! a full eoiiMtocer 
a fdocere respect and an active sympathy for the doctrine 
which seems calculated, after so many failures, at length 
to overcome our mortem anarchy. But I fear that soino* 
thing more than these moral dispositions is needed for me 
to enter with any chance of kucccsr on so difficult a study. 

The Pn^dt. —Your itnensineaR, my daughter, calls for 
some introductory remarks, which I ho{»e will soon ro' 
assure you. Our sole object here is to effe«tt, for the 
new religion, a gimeral c.KpOMition cKjuivalent to that 
which formerly taught you ('niholicistn. This second 
operation ottglit to bo oven em^ier thiui the former, for 
not only is y«ur reason now mature, but the doctrine is, 
by its nature, moi'e intelligible as always demonstrable^ 
|leinember, besides, the adtnimble inaxitii which our 
great Moli^ro put into the mouth of the man of taste 
in his lost masterpiece-- 

Jc oon.'^ena fju'unc fenjtni* ait cles c)art4^ toot; 

“Kcmiiios .Savanti*^ Act I kc, 3. 

I consent t>uit a woman should liave clear ieleas on all 
Mibjects— 

and remark further that whnt wjis then, 1 oonseni," 
would now, “ It is! jUiintj" 

In strict truth, the priesthood and the public had 
always tlio same intellectual domain, allowing for the 
difference of cultivation, which was systematic in the one 
caee, qtu’te unsystematic in the other. This essimtial 
agreement, without which no jj^ligious harmony would 
be conoeiv;ibJe, in Positivism becomes at once more direct 
and more complete than it conl^iffer be in tbeologism. 
Th#trtte philosophic spirit coosi^' in reality, as simple 
good sense, in knowing what Is, in onJer to foresee what 
shall be, with a view to bettering it where possible. 
One of the best Positive precepts even denounces as 
foulty, or at any rate premature, every system at isaiion 
not preceded and prepared by a sufficient spontaneous 

o 
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development. Thte rule is an immedinie ooneuMpietme , 
of the dogmatic verse by which Positivism charaoteriaea 
our existence as a whole— 

Act from affection, and think to ack 

11)0 first half answers to tlie spontaneity, the seocmd to 
the systematisation which follows it. Action, unguarded 
by reflection, may ocoasiou many inconvenioncee, but 
nothing ei«e can, as a general rule, supply tho raw 
nialevial for effectual meditation, which will allow us 
to act better. 

Coneuler lastly, that no intellect can abstain from 
forming some opinion on the order of tho world, whotUer 
external or human. You now know that religioos 
dogma always had the same essential object, with th^ 
single general differonco—that the knowledge of kws 
honcoforih takes the place of the inquiry into caueos. 
Now, illusory hytiotheses as to causes cannot eeem to 
you more intelliginie than real notions upon lavrs. 

Women and proletaries, for wliorn this exjxMiition is 
chiefly meant, cannot and ought not toliocome professors, 
neither do they wish it. But all need suflicient mastery 
of the spirit and the metbo<l of tho universal doctrine to 
onfoiue on their spiritual chiefs an adequate scientiflo 
and logical preparation, the necessary foundatiofi for tho 
systematic exorcise of the prieatly oflice. Kow, ihk 
discipline of the intellect is, at the present day, so otm* 
trary to the habits resulting from our modern anaroW* 
that it never could prevail unless enforced by tlie pulm 
of both sexes on those who claim to guide its opmlem. 
This social condition will always give a gii^t vidim td 
the general spread of religious instruction, over and 
its proper object of guiding the conduct of men, 
as individuals or as societies. But thk servme hoeomi^ ^ 
at the present day, of capital importance, os the memm ^ 
finally terminating the anarchy of the West, the ptnml^ 
neat characteristio of whkh is the revolt of intelleett 
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this Catechiim but oonrinee wonieu stid ptoletaries 
thsi thm would'be spiritual guides are radically ineeni* 
patent te deal with the high questions of which the 
solution is in blind confidenoe left them, it would largely 
help to calm the We^t. Now this unanimous conviotlon 
can, at the present day, spring only from a sufficient 
appreciation of the llnal doclrino, such as to place 
beyond dispute the geneml conditions of its systematic 
cultivation. 

As for the didiculties which now frighten you in this 
indispensable study, you attach too little weight, as to 
overDoming them, to your excellent moral dispositions. 
No existing school would hesitate to pronounce autfaori' 
tstively that the intellect thinks at all times as if the 
hq|U^ were not. liut women and proletaries have never 
lost sight of the [mwci-ful reaction of the feelings on the 
intellect—a rt^action explaineil at last by Positive Philo* 
Sophy. Your sex in particular, whose pleasant but 
unconscious task it was to hand down to us, as far as 
was possible, under the pressuiw of modem anarchy, the . 
admirable habits of the Middle Ages, recognises rlaily 
the error of the metaphyRical heresy which separates 
two great attributes. 8ince, acconling to the 
beautiftil maxim of Vauvenargiiee, the heart is necessary 
to the intellect for its moat iraportarit inspirations, 
it must also aid in understanding their results. Its « 
powerful assistance is peculiarly available for moral and 
social conceptions; for in them, more than elsewhere, 
the sympathetic instinct can aid the spirit of synthesia, 
whilst without that aid its greatest efforts could' not 
overcome their difficulties. But it may also be of turn 
in tto lower theories, by virtue of ibo necessary inter* 
oonneotion of all our real speculations. 

Of the two fundamental oonditions of religton, love 
and hath, the 6fst diould certainly take the first plMS^ 
though faith be well adapted to strengthen love, the 
inverse aetioa is stronger os more direct Not only does 
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feeling prmde over the spontaneous inspirations required' 
originally by every systexnatio creation, but it sanctions 
and assists this creation, when it has once felt its 
importanca No woman with oxperienco is unaware 
of the too fiequent ina<Ietjuftcy of our best affections 
when not aided by firm conviction. Iliis word cm- 
vince would suffice, if we look to its etymology, to recall 
the )>ower deep-seated beliefs have to strengthen the 
within hy binding it to the without. 

Lastly, the intellectual deficiency %vhich alarms you at 
this point rests on the usual confusion of instruction 
with intelligence. Your familiarity with, and admira* 
tion for, the unrivallei! MoHt'ro have not kept you from 
the common error in this respect, an error carofnlly kept 
up by our Tri&sotins of all professions. And yet we 
ought to blusli at being in the present time behind the 
Middle Ages, when all could appn'cialo the profound 
intellect uul eminence of persons w-ho w’cre very un- 
lettcretl. Have you not wimetimes foun<l in .such people 
more rt*al capacity than in most pri>fes,sor.s ? Now moi'e 
than ever is instruction really nece.'isary only to oon- 
struct and develop science, which kIiouM always be so 
fm]ne<l .ns a whole a.s to bo directly within the reach of 
all sound intellects. CHherwLse our U'st doctrines would 
Hoon degtjnerate into dangerous mystifications: this 
* deviation, natural to all tbeoricians whatsoever, can only 
be effectually checked in them by a due surveillance on 
t he part of the public of l)Ot,h sexes. 

The ll owttw.—Kneouragod by your introduction, I 
ask you, my father, to begin the systematic expoaiiion 
of the Positive doctrine hy a more direct and complete 
explanation of its universal principle, I already under¬ 
stand that your conception of the true Great Bdng by 
its veiy nature condenses the whole real order, not only 
human but external. This is why I feel the want of a 
clearer and more precise definition as regards ibis' 
fundamental unity of Positivism. 
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^ The I^kd ,—To ivrtcik it^ you mu«t finst, my daughter, 
4e0ne Humanity os Um irAo/e of human beingvs 

and future. The word wKoh ftoints out clearly 
you must not take in all men, but thoae only who 
ore really afisimilable, in virtue of a real co-operation 
towaixla the common existence. Though nil are neoea* 
sarily bom children of Himuinity, all do not iM^coune her 
een'ants, and many ri^main in the parasiiu^ state wliich 
was only excu»il>le during their education. Times of 
anarchy bring forth in Hwarms, nay’, even enable to 
dtmrish, these sad burdens on the true Great Hoing. 
More than one of tliem has n*C3vlled to you the energetic 
repralnutiou of Ariosto, boiTonoii from Horace, (Kp. i. 
2 , a?)— 


Vcnuio a1 moruVi sol far Iclinnc: 

-.Vfjf. Hi. 33, 

Born upon (he earth morelv to manure It: 


and, still ls.4toi*, the adinirabh* cmidomnation of Dante — 


Ciic vi»cr sottrii infsunia e senaa lo<Ui. 

« « < • 

Cac«'laili I ch'l jier nf*a ewr men Uilli, 

Kfe 1« profondo inferno li rioove, 
or aktina gloria i rei avrebber d' elli. 

» • • • 

Xnn ragioniam cli lor, ms gu.arda e 

— Av('«*»w#i ill 3^j-5b 

. ........ Who liro^] 

Without or praiac or blame. 

.Heaven drove them fonb, 

Not to impair it« iuvtre, nor the depth 
Of HeU reccivei them, leatt the scr'ur*ed trilje 
Sboiild glory thence with esnltation vaIil 

« e # • 

6pcmk not of them, but look and pavt them by. 

~>CAHt A Thuut^tha. 
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Ho yon see that, in this respect as in all otbers^ tbe 
inspiration of the poet was far in advance of tbe syste¬ 
matic view of the philosopher. Be this as it nmyi .il 
these mere digesting machines are no reel part of 
Humanity, you should, as a just com^nsation, associate 
with the new Supreme Being all its worthy animal 
auxiliaries. All useful habitual co-operation in forward¬ 
ing the destinies of man, when given voluntarily, raises 
the being which gives it into a real element of this 
composite existence, with a degree of importance pro¬ 
portioned to the dignity of its species and its own 
service. To estimate rightly this indispensable com¬ 
plement of human existence, let us imagine ourselves 
without it. We then do not hesitate to look on many 
horses, dogs, oxen, etc, as more c^tiruahle than certain 
men. 

In this primar}' conception of human concert, our 
attention is naturally lUrectod to .solidarity rather than 
to cemtinuity. But though the latter is at first les.s felt, 
Watise it retjuircs a dee[)cr examination to discover it, 
it is an idea whiol> n)u«t ultimately pre<lominate. For 
the progress of society comes very soon to ilepend more 
on time than on space. Tt is not to-«lay only that each 
man, as he exerts hiuistdf to CNliinate aright hy$ indebte<l- 
noss to others, !St»es that his predecessors as a whole, in 
comparison with his contemporaries as a whole, have 
much the larger share in that indebteunessv The same 
supieriority is manifested, in a less degree, in the moat 
remote period.^; as is indicated by the touchinj^ worship 
then always paid to the dead, as was beautifully re¬ 
marked bv Vico. 

Thus tko true .social existonco consists more in the > 
continuity of succession than in the solidarity of the 
existing generation. The living ai'e, by the iiMtiiity w 
the case, always ami more and more, under the goyetn- 
ment of the d^: sucli is the fundamental ef the* 
human order. 
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more fully, «• nme dfatfogafadi two 
•nee^vo kvre m each true aemnt of Homatuty; the 

o®"*®®"*. conetitutea life properiy m> 
“nconsCToua but peruwneot, doea not 
begin tai after death. The first, beinir always bodily 
may ^ tem^ ohjaetin,- osperially in contrast with tlb 
e^tl, which, living each one to exist only in the 
l^rt and mind of others, deserves the name of miJneUtie. 

with IL I *1 disconnected 

with the ^y which Positivism allows our son/, pre- 

’I* twin to designate the sum of onr 

intelleetuai and mural funotiona, without any alluaioa to ' 
ft correspfHidtug entity. 

conception, the true human 
^ IS compo^ of two masses, both of which are always 
ossental, while the proportion between them is con- 

Tl“^? rtrengthen the power 

»L ** o'W the living m evaiy actual operetiom If 
the action and its result are most dopendent on the ob- 

""<> ‘lie rule are principally 
ilTO to the enbjertive. Largely endowed by our pre- 

*'*."‘* "" If^U'tously to our suwessors the 
wTlerand smaller in proportion to the amount received. 

^isneccw^ gratuitousness meeta with a worthy reward 

to ’"®®''P®®®“®» <>y whicl, we shall be able 

to |er[wtii(^ Air services under an alteied form, 

P”*®"* '^y t® >• ‘h* last 

efi^ of (he human intellect under avstomatic anidooce • 

‘® ®" *“®‘' guHiinoe, u alwf^s truce-' 
a^remote fonna of man's evolution, and 

Idlest tnbe, nay, even every famUy of any eonsidaiu. 
soon looks on itrelf as the essential stock »f this eom- 
nnd progremvo exwtence wliose only im pas.sM- . 

tloO of the pUnet it occupies. Thoiigli the Great 
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iti not yet HUffirionily ite most extensive con£idt9 

never ooncealed its gnKlual evolution, which, rationally 
judged, supplies now the only possible basis of our ultt* 
mate unity. Even under the Christian egoism, which 
dictated to the stem BL Peter the characteristic maxim, 
«trangen ayH we see the admirable St, 

Paul oven thon by feeling anticipating the conception of 
Humanity, in this touching but contradictory image, 
“ UV af*e every oru* rnemberg cnie of another,*^ It devolved 
on the positivist principle to disclose the one trunk 
to winch, by the law of their being, l)elong all these 
member-; which wore instinctively confounded. 

Thfi U’ '(/man. —I feel comi>elle(l, my father, to admit 
this fundamental conception, whatever difficulties it still 
presents. But I am frightened at my own insigniffcfinco 
in presence of such an existence, the immensity of which 
reduces me to nothing more completely than did of old 
the majesty of iv (.Jod with whom, though feolde, 1 felt 
myself in some definite and direct relation. Now that 
you have mastered me by the <‘ver-growij»g pi-eponderance 
of the new Supreme Being, I no;**! to have re-awakened 
in me the just consciousness of my itulividiudity. 

This will follow, my daughter, from a 
more Cfmiplote appi-eciation of the P*>sitivo doctrine. It 
is sufficient if we see that, whilst ilumanity aa a w'hole 
always constitutes the principal motor of all our opera¬ 
tions, physical, intelloctual, or moral, the Great Being can 
never act except through individual instruments, lliis 
is why the objective part of the race, notwithstanding ita 
increasing subordination to the subjective, must always 
be indis|)ensable for the subjective to exercise any in^ 
ffuence. But on analysing this collective participation, 
we find it ulUomtely the result of the fi'ee concurrence 
of purely individual efforts. Herein we have what 
should raise each worthy individuality in presence of 
the now Supreme Being more than could be live case in 
respect to uie old. In fact, this latter had no real need 
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of my of our services except to give him vein praises, 
the childish ea^^mess for whicli tondod to degmde him 
in our eyes. Remember thin conclusive verse of the 
Imitation >— 

I mu neceiv-ary to tUce, t licit art ^l^elesN to nu*. 

Th ntei Indigos ; 

Non ego mi 

—C’AnVn, iv. 12, 38, 39 (ed. I)ir:<oiji0> 


Doiihtlcs.«i hut few men are warranted in thinking 
themselves indispemuible to lluinanitv: such hingimge is 
only applicable t(} the true authoi's of the }>Hncipnl steps 
in our pmgress. Btill every noble human Iteing may and 
should habitually feel the utility of his persona) (Hi- 
operation in this immense evolution, which must cease 
at onoe should all the individual coojierators have 
simultaneously disap^s>ared. The development, and even 
the pitjsevvation, of the (Ireat Reing must then always 
depend on tin' free services of its different children, 
though the iiuictivity of any one in particular, generally 
speaking, admits of an adequate compensation. 

I'his summ.ary exposition of the fundamental dogma 
of our religion enaliloa me, my daughter, now to proceed 
to the expianAtion, first in the general, then in detail, 
of the Positivist worship. The study of it will make you 
feel, I, ho|S', that the poetical jK>wer of Positivism is 
certainly on a loved with its phi]t»sophicA], though it has 
not pisxlueed as conclusive results. 
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KXI’LANATION OK TIIK WORSHIP. 


C ONVKUSATION III. 

THK AM A WIIOI.P, ^ 

Th$ two prooetiin^y oouvtTsution.s, my 

futhot) bavo t'lrtiretl up for ino tlio tbt'ory of I'eligjoii 
hqU tbo couiH^ptioi) of llumaiiity, tbo ctmtroof tho whole 
,l* 08 itiv*o system. I a.sk you now to tfufli me dii-ectly to 
love Ixettor, in oitler to know better, an«l to servo lietter, 
tlio incoinparablo tloclilo.ss whoxa ytiu have revealed to 
inc, luid into whom in tlio onil J ho{>o to dcsei-ve inoor^ 
porntion. In such a subject our conferences may oeaume 
tho character of real convoreations. 1 shuU only inter¬ 
rupt your teaching in imlor to throw light on, or aet 
forth more fully, |«>i!»tA on wliich you do not aufficienfcly 
dwell. 1 even hope to take an activ«t part by anticipating 
some of your explanations, thus rendeiing your expoAi- 
tion more rapid without detracting from its ooQi|)l6te^ 
nesB. For in the worship wo enter Urn domain feeling^, 
where the inspiration of woman, though it keep fht' 
empirical character, ciiii really aid the piieathood in ita 
construction. 

The Prieti. —1 relv greatly, my daughter, oft this 

S3 
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npqntiineons oo-openition to shorten ibis part of our 
Catechism as compared wiili the two following. But in 
order to make the best use of your present disposition, 
this new conversation, w]u»i concerns merely the worsiiip 
in general, must begin by a systematic general plan of 
our religion, though you are already familiar with it 

As all combinations, physical even, and still more 
logical, must alvvaya bo biirnry, ns is |>ointed out clearly 
by the etymology of the woid, the rule is applicable 
necessarily to any division whatever. The fundamental 
division of religion obeys it naturally, by partitioning 
out the domain of iviigion ))Gtwecm love and faith. 
Wherever evolution, imlividiial or collective, follows its 
normal course, love first leads us to faith, so long as 
the growth is sptmtaneous. But when ife IxTomes syste* 
matic, then the Mief is ctmstructe<l to regulate love. 
This leading division is e<|uivalent to the true general 
distinction Ivtwocn theory and pnictico. 

The practical domain of religion lawssarily again 
breaks up into two, aa a eonsequonco of the natural dis* 
tinction betwevn feelings ami arts, 'J'be theoretical part 
corn^portds to the inUdligenco only, the solo poRsible 
basis of bedief. But the jwactieal |)or( embraces all the 
rest of tuir existence, quite as much our fc*elingK as even 
our acts. Vnivenail custom, prior to all theory—and 
such custom is the In^t rule of language*" givea a direct 
sanction to this view, by designating as ndigiou.*! pme- 
fuTfs tba habits which ndale to vrorship, qtiite as much 
as, if nor more than, those jiahita which mote particularly 
ooneern the regime. Iliis appaixfut c'^mfusion rcHtta on 
a basis of profouml though empirical wiodom, through 
wliioh the people, and particuUii ly women, early learnt, 
as the prieeihood learnt, that the perh^eting of our 
feeUngs is a more important and dithcult tiuik than the 
tmmeaiato improvement of our acttonn. Dur love never 
booming mystio, Positive wowhip normally forma p«rt of 
tl^ pmettcal domain of the true religion ; we love mote 
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in oi^lov to sorvo l>etter. But on tlie other hauil, from 
the true religious point of view, our acts may always 
have an essentially altruiatic charactex*, since tlie roam 
object of religion is to dispose us and teach us to live for 
othors. Inspired by love, our actions in return tend to 
develop li>ve. Directly visible in the c»iKe of intellectual 
iinpi'owmont, when rightly guuled, this natui^l faculty 
ext<*nds even to material pn)grest», provided it proceed 
on right principles. This is why the regime, under its 
ndigiuuK as^iect, appertains to the domain of love as 
much as docs the worship. 

'rhese two principles, which make our worship praoii- 
oal, our regime aU'et'tivc, yet without ever confu.sing them, 
ct>uld not be discovered whilst religion remaiiuHl theologi¬ 
cal. Tlxcii the worship and the i*egime were thoroughly 
heterogeneous, otu? having Ood for its object, tlio other 
man. The worship rose above the regime only l>ecan8e 
the st?cond of tltc two beings was necessarily subotilinate 
to the fiivt. r.oth wore eshontially €»goistic in character, 
in uccurdanci^ with the thoroughly individual constitu¬ 
tion of IV faith which never could Ihi rec*ouciUal with the 
existeric’o in our nature of the Uuu'volent instincts, an 
existence allowunl by JWitivisin alone. Under the older 

M 

faith, the divi.sion between tlie regime and tho w'orship 
w*na as marked as that which se^iarateK the worahip fi'Oia 
the doctrine; so that the general plan of religion l^aroo 
unintelligible, as a ra-sult of our just dislike to tettiary 
combinations. 

In the llnal state, on the contnn'y, the divisions of re¬ 
ligion are as favourable to the reason as to tho feolinga. 
In it the doctrine differs fiom the worship and the regiino 
much more than these lost differ from one another. It 
is ill this way tliat the oi'dinary constitution of religion 
again becomes ternary, but becomes so by a divroion 
which is still binary, Us main division being ooropleted 
by a singlo subdivision, heretofore absurdly placed on a 
level with it Those three constituent parts together 
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ultimately form a regular progression, sueh is the natural 
bomogeneity of its cHiferent elements. It leads without 
effort from love to faith, or the reverse; aocording as we 
take the subjective or tho objective course, in the two 
most important perio<ls of religious initiation, respectively 
under the direction of woman or the priest. To idealise 
the doctrine in order to hlealise the regime, such was 
always tho dc.stination pro|>er of the woi'ship, which thus 
becomes cajiablc of repro.senting the w'hole of religion. 
Its study will make y<ai sensible, I ho|>e, that tho jxwtio 
ampacity of Positivism is really on a I«vel with its philo* 
sophic i>ower, though not a» yet able to produce «ueU 
conclusive results. 

The iromna.—A very natural eagerness to enter at 
imee on tho direct study of our worship made me, at tho 
outset, overleap, my father, the general preamble you 
bavo just set l>efore me. I now feel bow much I ne<^cd 
it in order to gain a clear conr’option of tho plan of 
religion, of which I had pi*oviou8ly not .siifHcicntly co- 
ordiuate<i tho throe parts. This valuable explanation, 
however, Beems to mo now so complete, that I hoj)e to 
study immediately tho wliole eysteni of tlio worship to 
1)0 p4iid to onr Crtvldess. 

The Pried. —Wo adore her not as the older Qo<i, to 
compliment her, my daughter, but in order to servo her 
hetWr, by bettering ourselves. It is imjmrtnnt here to 
recall this iiorinal aim of the Positive worship, in onler 
to anticitvite or correct the tendency to fh'gcnerato into 
mysticisfi), to which we are always liable under a too 
exclusive attention to the fcKBlings, as it disposes us to 
uogloct^ or even to forget, the acts which they should 
govern. With my greater tendency to system, I am 
more prone than you to such an ciTf>r, tho practiml evils 
of whwh would be soon pointed out by your instinctive 
wisdom, which would even lemerly tbi^ in a degree by 
some happy inoonsistenoy in theoiy. It is of • particular 
unportance for me to avoid this mistake in the present 
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conversatibn, for by its more abstract and goneinl obar^ 
acter it makes it more easy and more serious. Your 
eomettoms drawn from exi)enenoef would always ulti¬ 
mately bring mo right, I doubt not, but often too late; 
so as at times to lay me under the necessity of laborious 
oJforts to repair the error. 

With this premution constantly in view, let us look 
on the whole worship as having for its object to form 
a systematic conncn^tion between the doctrine and the 
re^me by idealising Ixtth. As for the doctrine, the wor* 
ship completes it and condenses it, by rendering the 
conception of Humanity at once^ more familiar and more 
imposing, througli an ideal presentation of it But, as 
typo of the regime, tho worship must tend directly to 
ameliorate our feelings, never losing sight of the modi¬ 
fications they habitually undergo from tho thr<>e stages 
of human life—j)ersonal, domestic, and social. At lirst 
sight, these two general nuKies of appi^hending and 
instituting tho worship may seem irreconcilnhle, yet a 
natural agrtKiineni arises from the aptitude inli'erent in 
a worthy idealisation of the (ireat Being to consolidate 
and develop the love which is the basis of its whole 
existence. Jf so, the original difterence in no way tends 
to break up tho wt>i*ship into two scpiimte domains— 
one iMjIunging exclusively to the intellect, the other to 
feeling. Such a division would 1»© onlinarily ns impme- 
ticablo as the distinction gouorally drawn between algebra 
and arithmetic, which can ]*cally stand alone only in very 
.simple cases, and these m<xst]y of our own making; and 
yet the two, though constantly mixe<i, are never con¬ 
fined. This comparison gives a fair idea of the oloaeneas 
of the connection which naturally binds together the two 
ospei^is, intellectual and moral, or theoretical and ptae- 
tical, under which we are justified in viewing eUh«p the 
whole Positive worship or each of its parts. Butt; hi 
spite of the spontaneousness of their connection 
nature of Um religious system to which both 
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eombitie them wisely is really the chief difficulty to 
^et.with ia institutiag our worship. For the worship 
is Ikhle^ ns the doctrine^ and even morsy to deigeaerate 
into mysticism or empiricism^ according as generalisation 
and al^vaction aro in excess or defect. Now these two 
iKmtraiw errors produce, in the moral |>oiot of view, equal 
evils; for the social efficacy of man’s feelings is equally 
impaired by their becoming too refined or too coarse. 

Thfi iroimia. >^The l)etter to e.^tiinAte this genend 
difficulty, I may—may I not, my father ?—bring it down 
to the difficulty of rightly instituting the subjedive life, 
on whacli of necessity rests the whole Positive worship, 
whether we view it intellectually or morally. Our Great 
Being is fortne<l much more by the dead in the first 
place, then by those to bo Ijom, than by the living, most 
of whom even are only its servants, without the power, ^ 
at present, of becoming its organa There are but few 
men, end still fewer women, who admit of being satis* 
footorily judged in this respect before the completion of 
their objective career, liuring the greater part of his 
acttuil life each one has it in his power to btilance, and 
even far to overlmlance, tho good he has done by the 
evil he may do. fk> the human ;iopu1aiion is essenti¬ 
ally mode up of tvro kinds of subjective elements, the 
one determinate, the other indodnite, hetwi«en w'hicli iU 
objective element, tliough more and more diminished in 
importance, alone forms an immediate and close conneo* 
iiott If so, I see that, to represent to us the true Great 
B^ng, Positive worship must largely develop in each of 
usihesubjeotiTe life t which, by the %vay, it seems to me, 
will reader it eminently poetic. At the same itme suds 
prOcticee, in which thought works cliiefly by the aid of 
imagfNi, bocome very apt for tlie direct cultivation of our 
best fediugs, 

Tim iitidlectual conditbn then appears quite oom* 

S atibie wi^ the moral aim, on the ^neiple which you 
ave just given me. But this necessary means seems 
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itself to niise a new general difficulty. For 1 hardly 
see bow it will be |x)ssible to institute, still more to 
secure unaniiuous assent to, the daily reolisaium in 
private or in public of the subjective life, and yet its 
iinivorsjil pi'actice liecomcs indispensable for our religion. 
No doubt the entire regeneration of education will pro¬ 
cure us, on this point, immense resources, w'bich it is 
(liilicult to estimuto at the present time. Nevertheless, 
t fefir that these rcsc^urces will always be too weak to 
ovetTorae the difficulty; one on which the Past seems to me 
to offer, directly at least, no ground for general hope. 

The the contrary, my daughter, I hope 

soon to dispel your uneasiness, natural though it be, by a 
juiticious survey of this long initiation, now finally ended, 
aa is clearly shown by the very construction of this 
i*atechism. It is impossible, in fact, to mistake the 
natiiral and universal capacity of our species for living 
a subjtjctivc life, when we see such a life, utnler different 
forms, prtwiiil with it during forty centuries. The 
eiuaiici()ated now know that during this immense pro* 
bntion the brains of all were habittmlly under the sway 
of beings purely iinagtiiary, though helieveii to have a 
real and distinct existence. Put the variotis theologistii 
art) almost .as convinced on this {)oint; .since each belief 
judges so of all the others; yet the sup{M>rters of those 
others, put together, were always in a sti'Ong majority, 
os|>ecuilly in the j>resent dispersive state of supematund 
Indief. Kach one thinks illusion the rule, his own fiction 
the single exception. 

‘ So ])rone are we to the subjective life that it is more 
prevalent the nearer wo ascend to the simple age of full 
spontaneity, individual or collective. The great^t effort 
or our reason consists, on the contrary, in so subordinal^g 
the subjective to the objective that our mental openr- 
tions may represent the external world, in the degeee^re^ 
qtiired by the position we occupy, whether for .action 
eubmissioiii in relation to iU unalterable predominnttQOb 
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nortnid mult la obttiiued^ in tlw linlivltoil al lit tbn 
iifiMAoa^ only in tbo f»ario<i of mofiolo ft 

bonoiiutoa tbo best aign of ibal lantiiiity. 1^iion|j|^ thin 
tnuiafontnaiion ton^a m<lioidly to obango ibo ooiniiiol 
of Hie bomaii underatfimlifigr it vlU never pre?oiit onr 
doveloning the enbjrHrtivo lile» even beyond ait tbo beedi 
^ Poakive vonilvip. We aliatl al waya need a oartoiii dii*^ 
ei|diiie to keep within due ISmite our natural dlii|ioiitUMi 
to aubetitute in exceat the within for the without. You 
need feel, then, no aerioua une^’neao on Hiio head; 
unless you judge man, ns be wilt be^ by the preoetit 
tondenoy of eetentUtc Hpeoialitiea to crush the imagfoa' 
tion and to wither the heart; whereas this is only one 
of the natural symptoms of modem anarchy. 

The only essential difference between the new and the 
old sublecUvity must lie in this, that the new will bo 
fully leli and acknowledged, no one ever confusing it 
with objectivity. Our religious contemplatloiis will con* 
SHoualy be carried on internally; whereas our prodo* 
cesaoiw maile a vain effoii to see without them what ha<l 
no existence but within, always on the imderstandiiig that 
they might fall back on the fuiitro life for the ultimate 
realisation of their visions. Tliis gviieral ooniiwst is 
easily cimdenscfl by <mfronitiig IxiMly the two ways of 
concwving the principal subdiviaiiia of the inCelloct, In 
the normal state, oontemnlation, even when inward, is 
eaikr and lees eminent than meditation; for in it o»r 
intelleci remains nearly passive. In a word, wo oob* 
template in order to m^iiate, Iwcause all our io^rtant 
St^ioa always are concerned with the without. To thoo- 
tegSuts, on the contraty, meditation must have always 
memed lorn difRcult and less exalted than coniempUi^ 
at ihyt time made the highest effort of the andentaiiding. 
They only meditated in order to be able toptmtemphite 
Isdoilp which were always eluding them. A miufliar akn 
wiE iieon mark this disunctiob toHm grmter part of m 
private worship. For the ForiUWri shuts hkeyssduvi^ 

m 
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pwvat© pwiy«w, the better to »ec the interefll 
the oeliever in theology opened them to see without bh^’ 
ait object which watt nn illusion. ' 

Th» WoimH.— Although this conclusive eotplanatioo' 
dispels at once iny previous uneasiness, I still continuer. 
my father, to look on the inKtitution of the subjective' 
life as the capital difliciilty in Positivist worship. Only> 
the new snbjec^tivity now appears to me always to admit 
of being sfitisfactoiily reconciled with the deep reality 
which mstinguishes our faith. But tliis agreement^ li 
seems to me, must require specml and unceasing efforts 

Thif Pn'es/.*-’You have duly apprehended, my daughter, 
the essential condition which 1 must now fulfil. Por the 
best contrast is drawn betwoen the worship and the 
regime, if wo nasign them, as their n‘spectiv© domains, 
the suhjeetivo and the objective life. Though each is at 
one and the aame time connrcteii with both, the subject 
tive evidently pi*ovails in the woi-ship, the objective in 
the regime. Nothing is more adapted to characterise 
the higher dignity of the w*or.ship as coinpareil with the 
regime; by virtue of the net^ossary preponderance of 
»ubje<*tivity over objectivity throughout the whole of 
man’s existence, even the indiviilual, and still more the 
collective existeiim 

T/*e IfVmaa.—Your F^ystematic sanction of my unauted 
Ct^nolusion iiuhiccH me, my father, now to a.sk you in what 
iH>nsist4i the true theory of the subjective life. Though 
it is impossible here to do more than givo an outline ^ 
such a doctrine, its fundtunental principle seems to nie 
aljsolUtely indispensable. No Positivist can do withoOt, 
a general explanation of this point; for bia woiebiyp, 
public or private, will i*equir© it for almost everyday uMb 
as a preventive against any degenemtion into 
or empirkiBm. 

T/»e Pnesf.—^To satisfy your legitimate deedfit# 
daughter, conceive of the fiindameutal law of the 
jeetive life as ever consisting iu its due subordituktloni 





0 

^ The witliout never ceeiKA emnti^lf in 
tnufiilete Ihe within, whilst it nmtrhthee and ittimuhiiee 
it; ne Wei) in re^ix) to the life of the hmiti M to oar 
life. Ijft oav cofieepitone be mi fantaetka! mi 
they nMiy< they elwaya bear in m ttfipreeijible degree 
the impi'eaK of thin tnvoltmtnry domiiiion, thougn it 
beeomea )e^ pimple and even h^ (ximpleto, in propor^ 
iloti m it ia more indirect. All thia k a ooceasety eoi^ 
«m|uetiee of the indisputable princi}>le wlueh I ndtull 
exphoti to you when ex'|x>unding the dootrine, and on 
whir4i I have reste<i our whmo intellectnnL theory, 
dyuamkal as well i>is c^tatieal, thus conneetefl with the 
fundamenta) syKletn of biologh^l ecmoeption.^. 

The onler wr make never being anything but the 
perfeetiiig the order wo fmd, and that mainly by develop* 
ii>g it, we fee) here, as everyirhore else, and even more 
th^ elimwhere, that our true liberty is eesentiaUy the 
mult of a duo submkeion. itt order pixiperty to 
extend to the subjective life this genera) rule of the 
objective, we inu.*it liegin by examining under thia fresh 
aspect the natumi constitution of the uhivenial onler. 
For all tho laws which form it am far from Iteing equally 
applicable t«i the Nubjective life. To make your ideas 
more definite, I will Kpedfy only the simplest and most 
common case, namely, when we employ tho subjective 
worship to bring back as in life one whom we have 
ioyed« Without tide precise detemmation, in wluch the 
h^iti aids the intellect, it wouh) be easy to go astray in 
llm study of such a domain. But all the ideas formed 
in'^thk way in reference to our most pnvate and most 
a«|tiy appreciated workup, will be easily applied, with 
fit modth^ilons, to tho rest of sociolatry. 

thank you, my father, for such eon- 
sidei!Wtion, which I feel to indispensable to toe. This 
sdoe^^e is as new as it is difficult, for this attractive 
pnfifism could not be stated even, under the ndgn of 
Siipitttiatural beliefs, which fothadc us to represent to 
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otir«elve« oxir deful otherwise then in a mystortotui cell* 
diiion, generally left vague. Such a atate allowed of no 
analogy on oseential points between us and them. Sap- 
posing ns free from all uneasiness as to their nltimate 
fate» we could never form for thorn a subjective life 
which made every one guilty of impiety in giving to the 
oreatuTO the affection due to the Creator. But if this 
affecting question is i)eculinr to Posiiivismf not less does 
the general answer appevhiin to it/as having alone re- 
vealed the true laws of man's intellect, of which you have 
already given me a g)imps<>. I giusp, then, at once tlie 
general inethoil of aulijective w orship and its normal basis, 
which converts this idel^l existence into a simple pro¬ 
longation of tho real. Hut wouhl you explain to me 
diioctly the modifications wliich such prolongation allowsl 
77m —They consist, my daughter, in the sup¬ 

pression, or at least in the neglect, of all tho lower laws, 
so as to allow fuller predominance to the higher. During 
the ohjectix'o life, (ho dominion of the outer world over 
tho world of man is as direct as it is unhrokon. Burin 
the subjective life, tho outward onh‘r be(x>mes simply 
passive, and no longer jwevails except iu<lire^.‘tly, as the 
primary source of the images wt* wi>h to clierish. Our 
beloved deml are no longtjr governed hy tho rigorous hiws 
of the inorganic onler, nor even of the vital. On tlte 
contmry, the laws {peculiar to tho huiiinn onler, especi' 
ally the moral, though not excluding tho social, govern, 
and that better than during life, the exi.stenoe which ea^b 
one of them retains in our hraiu. Tliis existence, thos 
purely intellectual and affective, is comjiosed essentially 
of images, which rt^vivo at once the feedings with whkm 
the bluing snatched from us inspires us and the tbo^bta 
which he occasioned. Our subjective worship is lediieed, 
then, to a species of internal evocation, the gradual resUft 
of an exertion of the brain [lerformod in accordance wf^ 
its own laws. The image always remains less clear end 
less vivid than the object, in obedience to the fmula- 
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mental law of our But «m«o Uie fiontmr)' ui 

often the case in dteeaaee of the bmln, a jadt«^oua cnilturo 
may bring the nonnnl fitate nearer to ihta iieeemry U<iut» 
far beyond what could he Micved |K>aaibte hitherto, ao 
loi^ M thia beautiful dtmiain remaiuerj iragtie and dark^ 

To determine more exactly ihU general subordinaiion, 
obaerre lliat the Huhjeetive evocaitun of tlie loved object 
ta always eonnei^tcHi with the last objective imjireaatona 
he left us. Thin i'k niot^t evident as to ago, wbtoh death 
withdraws from nil incieaae. Our proiiiiiiure loanee are 
thus found to iu^'ost the object of our affcKdiona with 
eternal youth. Tlu'a law, from the original adorer, ex¬ 
tends of neewsity to hia most remote adlmrenta. No 
one will ever la" aide to rejuvsent to litinself, after Dante, 
bis Kweot Ilcatriw otherwise t Imn as at Uio ago of twenty* 
five. We may think of her as younger, we cannot Ima* 
gino her ohlvi*. 

The objective and the subjwtivo life then differ funda¬ 
mentally in this, that the first under the dir(s*t conttx^l 
of physical laws, the under that of moral laws ; 

the intelleetual laws applying etpmlly to laith. The dis¬ 
tinction WouKVH lesa markeil wdien we see that, in Uitli 
cases, the more general order always piMivailH over the 
more specuth For the difference is then limited to the 
mode ill which we estimate the genomtity, measured 
first hy the phenomena, then ))y our cimceptions, as will 
be explained when wo are studying the doctrine. 

Be this as it may, this necessai’y prepontlerance of 
the moral laws in the subjetriive life is m eongnioua to 
QiAr nature iliat it was not merely invtiluniarily respoetotl, 
hmt know'Ti and appreciated, at the earliest dawn of man's 
intelUgence. You know, in fact, that the empirical out¬ 
line of the ^at moral laws was long anterior to any 
full recognition of the lowest physical laws. Wliilst the 
fictions of poetry set aatde without ntcniple the general 
uonditionK of the inorganic order, and even of the vital, 
they oonlormed with admirable exautnees to tlie leading 
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i4ea« of the social, and atill more of the moril orders 
Men found no diflicuUy In admitting inviilnerablo hevoei, 
and gods who took any ahape at pleasure. But the 
instinct of the people, aa the genius of the poet, weuhl 
at once have reject^ any moitil incohereQce<^if, for 
example, a writer luul ventured on attributing to a mia^ 
or a cowani, UberaHty or courage. 

The Woman, —By the light of your explanations, I 
see, my father, that in the subjective worship we may 
neglect physical laws in oi'der to cling more closely to 
the moral, the real knowledge of which is to jjerfect so 
greatly this new order of institutions. Our imagination 
easily freas itself from the most general conditions, even 
of s(>ace and time, i>rovidtHl that the human requirements 
are always rasiTCcUKl. But I would know how we are to 
use such Ulwu-ty, so as to facilitate our attainmont of the 
main end of subjective worship, that is to say, the 
cerebral ©vocation of the beings dead to us. 

Thn PHeiff .—So statixl, my daughter, your queidton is 
easily answeroil, so evideut is the obstu vution, that the 
better to TOUcontrato our strangtli on this holy object, 
we must divert non© of it on suporHuou.s niudiiications of 
the vital, nor even of tho inorganic order. 15e careful, 
then, to 1 ‘etiiin nil the out€*r curcumstunces W'hich W'ere 
habitual to tho being yon adore. Use them even to reani-^ 
mate mora offoctually its image*. You will find on this 
point, in the of Ptmtive Polifitotf an important 

I'emark:—** Our personal memories become at once 
clearer and more sure, when we fix definitely the material' 
envii'omuent iKjfoi*© we place in it the living image/^ X 
even advise you in general to break up this detemuni^ 
tion of the outwoi-il into its three essential |>art«, almya 
proceeding from without inwards, according to our hler'* 
arcKical principle. This rule of worship consists in liking 
with prcKsision, first the place, then the scat or theattitn^,' 
and lastly the dress, belonging to eacl\ parthmlir ctnak 
Thouerh the heart mav at first he impatient of the de^y,; 
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ii iNMn flyfiknowledg^K iu ^mp wlum It i«6» tho 

lav^d irnng^ gradunUy «C4|ti{r9 them mmm a Atrengtii 
imd a clean»««« trhteh at iirst s<!«med ixDp<»ittibta» 

Tbe«« operationii, whkh are ceseaHally iM$thet4et 
tnore easily imderntocKi hy ei>m|mHiig them ^ith the 
eneraiiona of 8cieii(?ej by virtue of tlie ni‘<!e«wiry identliy 
ei the chief laws of lM>th. In strict truth, acien^, tirhee 
it tells m beforehand of a fiitnie often dtatent) venturea 
on a still lyjlder eifort than Uiat of art when it would 
call up some chenshed tneniory. Our brilliant suceeaaes 
in tJie fos'tner case, though there the intellect derives 
much leas aid from the hearty authorise us to hope for 
more satisfactory result a in the other, wherein alone we 
have the certainty of arriving at a solution. It rerie, to 
aky the truth, entirely on our knowledge of the laws of 
the brain, of which our conceptions am stilt so eotifuaed. 
t)ur astronomiml previsions, on the ecmtrai^% depend 
moat on the riraplcst nnd Iwst known of external laws. 
But widUt this distinction is sufficient U} explain the 
ineqiialtiy of our ft<*tunl success in the two cases, it 
shows it to be simply prr)visioiinl 

When the higher laws shall l>e siifRctenily knowm, the 
Positive piiesthcKHl will draw from them mstilts more 
precious, And susceptible of greater rt'-gularity, than those 
of the most perfect astronomy. For the previsions of 
astronomy Iwcome unc«3rta1n, and often unattainable, aa 
soon as the planetary problems become very eomplinii^, 
ns we see almost always in the ease of comeia. without 
Justly incurring tbo charge of chitnetical pfvstimptiori, 
the providence of man can and ought t;o aspire to give 
mote regularity to the order which is most amenable to 
Its action, than can prevail, oa regards the majority of 
m^enia, In the order which obeys only a blind fatality, 
tlie greater complication of tlie phenomena will ulti- 
mately yield, in these high cases, to the pammouni 
fmgoeity of the modifying agent, when the human order 
•hiul be sufficiently known. 
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The Womm .—I feel, my father, that to subordinate 
the subjective to the objective is at once the eotisioni 
obligation and the chief I'esource of Positive worship. 
You have made me quite understand that, far from with¬ 
drawing ourselves from this necessary yoke, we ought 
freely to accept it, even when we might neglect it. For 
this hill submission makes our subjective life much 
easier, at the same time that it economises all our most 
valuable strength. But L do not see, from this point 
ouwanls, in what consists our own action in this inner 
existence, which yet cmght^ it seems to me, in its own 
way, to liecome even less passive than the outer. 

The Ptieet .—It consists, toy daughter, in idealising 
almost always by sn\>ti action, and mrely by addition, evc'n 
when in adding we observe all proper precsiutiona. The 
ideal must impro^’o upon the real, or it is iiiadeqnato 
morally; herein lies its normal componsaiion lor its 
great inferiority in clearness and liveliness. Bui it must 
ever l>o subordinate to the real, otlu'rwis© the presenta¬ 
tion would be untrue, and iho worship would become 
mystical; whereas by a too w>i*vile adhei^nee to reality 
it would remain oinpiricvil 1 hir rule avoids equally these 
two <n)ntmry deviations. U is naturally indicated by 
our tendency to forget the defects of the dead in order 
to recall only their gtxsl qualities. 

So i^garch'fl, s«<e in it only a fsiritculur flediiction from 
the dogma of Humanity. For if our Divinity only incorw 
porates into herself the really worthy dead, site also takeg 
away from each the impeifcctions which in all caseli 
dimmetl their objective life. Dante bad, in his ow'n way, 
a presentiment of this law, when he formeil the beauti¬ 
ful ticiion in which; to pre]>are fur blessedness, the soul 
drinks—first of the river of oblivion, then of Funtoe, 
which restores only the memory of good. Add, them, tb 
the beings you take as types but very secondary 
tnents, so ns never to cltango their true charactet^ even ^ 
outwardly, and still mot*e morally. But give fi^ mopC;, 
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ihottgli 4ilw&3r« with |iradlerL<!e, yout tiatuiNil 4i»{>o«itioii 
to qlear them of tlieir different faults, 

7%« liVt^on.—So, my father, the true theory of the 
subjective life mskes our worship ultimately leave tiie 
ettemal order as it is, to concentrate with greater effeot 
on the humon order our chief eiforts after inwaixl im¬ 
provement. The noble existence which perpetuates us Ui 
others becomes thus the worthy continuation of Umt by 
which W‘e desei'ved this iinmortaltiy ; the moral progress 
of the iiidividiiHl and of the race is ever the inostimiK>iv 
tant aim of both lives. The d<^d wiUi us are freed from 
the law's of matter and of life, and they leave ut;* thb 
memory of their subjection to these laws only that we 
may I'ccall them better as we knew thera. But they do 
not cease to love, and even to think, in us and by us. 
The sw'cet exchange of feelings and ideas that passetl 
between ns and them, during their objts'tive life, l>ecomeii 
at once closer and more contifuiouH when they are da- 
timhed from botlily existence. Alt4>ough under theiso 
conditions the life of eudi of thain is deeply mingled 
with our own, its origimiHty, Ijoth morally and montally, 
is in no way iuipain-d thereby, when it had a tt^illy dis¬ 
tinct character. Wo may oven say that the chief uiiTer- 
enees Ijecnme more inarkfHl, in pro|>ortion as this close 
iutercourse l>ecotnes more full. 

This Positive conception of the futuie life is certainly 
nobler than that of any iheoiogtata, at the same time 
that it alotio is true. When 1 was a CatlioJic, my most 
fervent lielief never {ireventod my feeling deeply shocketl 
<m studying the childish conception uf blesm^uiess which 
We find in a father of such high moral and intellectual 
excelienre as Augustine. 1 was almost angr)' when 
X found him Imping some flay to Ije free from the laws of 
weight, and even from all wants oonnected with nuiri^ 
Uon, though, by a gross coniradiction, he kept the power 
of eating what he likefi, wtCbout any fear, it would seem, 
of becoming inonlinately fat. 8uch couipariaotis are 
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Mrell adapted to make us feel how greatly Poaitlrism 
perfects immortality^ at the ^me time that it places 1^ 
on a firmer footing, when it changes it from objective to 
subjective. Still, clear as the suf^eriority is, it does not 
pievent my regretting in the old worship the great in*; 
Htituiion of prayer, which does not seem to me oom^ 
[>atibl6 with the new faith. 

7'he PrieAt, —Such an omission, my daughter, would 
be extremely Ju^rioua, if it were wal; since the reguhir 
pmctice of pmyer, private or public, is the capital con¬ 
dition of any worship whatever. Jjarfrom failing there¬ 
in, Pt^sitivisiu salisdea it better than Oatbolieism : for it 
purifies thiA institution at the same time that it de- 
velo|Hi it Your mistake on this point arises from 
tho low notion still formed of prayer, which is made 
to consist above all in petitions, too often for externa! 
objects, in accoi*dance with the pi*ofoiiiidly egoistic ohai*- 
actor of all thoologiwd woi‘ship. For us, on the con- 
ti‘Ary, prayer becomes the ideal of life. For to pray h*, 
at one ami tlie sixmo time, to love, to think, and even to 
act, siiiw expression is always a true aetioiu Never can 
t!»e three asjxjcts of human life Iki united with so inti* 
mate a union ns in these Uflmirablo effusions of gratitude 
and h>vo towards our (Iroat Goddess or her worthy le^* 
presentatives and organs. No intorcated motive any 
longer stains tho purity of our prayers. 

Still, os their daily use givatly improves our heart Hind 
even our intellect, xvo are warranted in keeping in 
this valuable result, without feai'ing that such a degmef 
jxor.sonaUty will ever degrade us. Though the Poaittviat 
prays especially in ortler to give fi-ee expression io hfes 
fjcst afFiHrtions, he may also ask, but only for a nobk 
progress, which ho ensiu‘es almost by the asking. >t!h0 
fervent wish to becomo more tender, more revecimtiaV 
more courageous even, is itself in some degree a twdiei!^ 
tion of tho desired improvement ; at least by the eSncM 
coofeasion of our actual imperfe<^ion, the first ecndiiidla 
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of tike atibseqiient tm{m>vement. This ho),v ioHufnoe of 
pm^r^ may axtend, xnormvar, to the intoltoot, t<Pore it 
onljr by urgiog ns to now oifoits to improve our thinlc' 
ing. On the oonimry, to iksk for an increase wealth 
or power wouW, in our worship, be a practice as absurci 
a* it is ignoble. We <io not eury tlu> theolagists the 
unlimited conitnand over the external order which they 
hope to obtain by prayer. AH our subjective efforts are 
limitetl to perfect as far as jioRsible the liuman onler, 
at once nobler and more nnsceptible of moiUncation. In 
a word, Positivist prayer takes complete jKMssession of 
Uio highest tlomain fi»rmerly rescrined for suiu^rnatural 
gnux). HanctiBcaiion with us Hyst€»mHtist*s move par* 
ticnlarly the progrtw which previously was looked on as 
alien to all invariable laws, altbuugh its pro'-emineneo 
was already felt 

The Wowan.- -Accepting this explanation as decisive^ 
I Wg you, my father, to jM>inl out to me now the general 
methcKl Kuitod to Positivist prayer. 

The Por that, my daughter, you must dia- 

titiguish in it two successive parts, tlieonojuassive, and the 
other active, which concern respecjlively the past and the 
future, with the present for connect ing link, Our wor^hj p 
is always the expression of a lovo springing frtun and 
developing through an ever-increasing gmtitude. All 
prayorthen, private or public, ought to prepare us by com¬ 
memoration for etTusion,thuf latter usually lasting half ilm 
time of the former. When a happy combination of signs 
and images has aufiiotenily rekindM our fiihelings towards 
the being we adoie, wo [s>ur them forth with real fervour, 
which soon ten«is still further to strengthen them, and so 
to make us more rwidy for the concluding cv<M«tiow. 

3f%e llor/Mia.with these hints, I ask you, 
aiy father, to complete your general examination of our 
worship, 1^ directly explaining its fundamental influ* 
enoes on our highest improremcnt. Although I feel 
them profoundly, I coiih! not detiue them so as to secure 
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A fair jtulginent upon them. Tliie is why I ask you, dti 
thie point, for a systematic explanation, as a guide, first 
in my own practice, and next in my legitimate eHmis 
U) convert others, 

Tha Prieat, —Though our worship improves the heart 
and the intellect simultaneoualy, it is important, my 
daugljter, to examine .sepirately its reaction on our 
inoral state and its inHuence on onr intellect. 

The first is an immediate omsequence of the chief law 
of animal life. For worship is always a i*eal f^jcerctfiej and 
even li more normal exercise than any other; as is shown ‘ 
by ordinary language, here, as elsewhere, the faithful 
picture of human existence. Such a view of it is in the 
highlit degree indisputable when pmyer is complete, that 
is to say, when it is oral as well as mental. In fact, we 
bring into play in expression, whether by soun<l8, or by 
gestures or attitudes, the same muscles that we do in 
action. So every true expression of our feelings has a 
tendency to strengthen and «leVGlop them, in the same 
way as when wo p<*rform the acts which they suggest. 

1 ought, however, on this t>oint, to guard against a 
dangerous exaggeration, by urging you never to confuse 
these two great moral iiiHncnc'cs. Notwith.stant]i»g the 
similarity of their most important laws, in no case can 
they Ih> h>okcd on as I'quivalent. lly univor.^tal expert- 
ence, fully ct>nfirincd by our cert*bral theory, acts will 
always have in»rc weight than expression, not merely in 
the external tx^sult, but also in onr inwanl improvement. 
Still, second to the prm^tice of good actions, nothing is 
more adapted to strengthen and develop our Itest feellnge 
than their due expression, supposing it become sufficiently 
habitiiah Now, this genorai mean.s of amelioration is 
ordinarily more within our reach than even action, which 
often requires materials nr circumsbinces beyoved our 
reach, so as at times to confine us to liarren wishes* It 
is by virtue of tbeir Iwing thus accessible that the 
practices of worship come to be, for our mtmd progress, 
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% valuable supplement to nctivo life, wbidi k, moreover, 
, fntljr compatible with them, such is the perfect honiox 
geneitjr of the Positive religiom 

The irooma —UndersUmding now the moral iniuenee 
of our worship, I neetl, my father, more full explanu* 
tione as to its n^action on the intellect, which is by no 
means so clear to me. 

'She PriVs/,—K€*ep distinct, my daughter, its two uioin 
cases, according as its etticacy is limited to art or passes 
to science. 

From the point of view, the power of th.o Positive 
worship on the mind is direct ond sttiking, first as re¬ 
gards the general art* and oven ufUwwai'ds ns regards 
the two special arts of sound or form. Poetry is the mml 
of the woi*ship, tus science is of the doctrine, and industry 
of the regime. Kvery prayer, private a« widl as public, 
becomes in Positivistm a real wfjrk of art, inasmuch as 
it expresses our lajst feelings. As iu spontaneous char¬ 
acter must never lie <lcj’wirUHl fiom, every Positivit^ 
must Us in some repj»ect», a kintl of --at leoKt fog 
his own personal worship. Tlmugh its forms should 
Iwoine lixdHl in order to secui'e more regtdarity, they 
will originally in all aiscs have been drawn up by iiim 
who uses them, or he will find that th«<y have no great 
efBciency, Uestdos, this lixctlness is never complete, 
since it affects only the ariificiaJ signs, wbirfi by thoir 
tmiformity bring out l>etter the spontaru'Oiis vartationa 
of our natural languages always, whether musical or 
luimie, more wsthetie than the other. 

This |H)6tical originality will lx» largely dovelo|>e<i when 
the n^generation of education shall have sufticienily 
trained all Positivists in the conceptions, and even in tlio 
compositions, it requires, as 1 will point out to you in the 
third part tho Catecbiainu Tlmn the general art will 
always derive fitting assistance from the si^ecial arts; 
fdnoe all will then he familiar with singing, the essenihil 
haais of music, and with drawing, the general source of the . 
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three arU of form—pointing, ficulpture, or arcbiteoim^ 
Loftily, in the construction of his worsbipt eadi #it), 
genentlly introduce special ornaments, chosen with ludg* 
moni from the «efithetic ti^asure of Humanity. Though 
additions of tliis kind seem limited to public worship^ 
private worship may adopt them frequently and witli 
profit, provided it borrows with disct*etion an<l modem'- 
lion. True pot^ts having at all times given expmsftion to 
the leading feelings of our unchanging natuit^, their pro> 
ductions are often in sudicient consonance writh our own 
emotions. When this agreement, without lieiiig complete, 
is nearly so, we may find in what we Imriow from the 
poets more than the mei'e intellectual merit of U more 
perfect expression. Wo find in them, in iNirticulai*, the 
moral charm of a pei-sonnl sYinpaihy. The older the 
ornaments, the boticr they suit us, as they sanction our 
afifections by this Hponianeous agreement, not merely with 
the great t>oct, but also with all the genemtions which in 
succcHwiim that jKJot has aifled in the expression of their 
feelings. .Hut the full efficHcy of this vuUiablo aid do- 
}>ends on its always renminiug quite secondary, though 
the degree in which it Is admitted must vary os the caacft 
vary, as 1 will shortly point out to you. 

The IKomrt/i.—Hefore you explain to mo the inliuonce 
of tho positive woi*sltip on science, would you, my fathov, 
clear up a serious dithcidty naturally arising from the 
preceding oxplanat ion I \Vor8hip and i>ootry seem to me, 
tn our iTdigion, to melt so eiitii'ely ono into the other, 
that their .simultaneous growth would appear to require 
a priestly class qtiito distinct from that which develops 
and teaches the doctrine. 1 feel that this separation 
would Ixicomo very dangerous by establishing an, iin- 
managctdde rividry Imtween the two bodies, to dsd^de 
which should have the tdtiniate direction of the 
both being equally competent So serious does imch h 
ooiifltci seem to me that you must settle it, undet ponaitjf 
of radically comproipising the general organiiwitkiii o£ 
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thus incaiiaoiutoil from presiiUtig over privftt# 
^ iul4 irUU more over puhlio life* Iifit» on tho 

I do not M»d how we can avoid it, m |K>oiio 
edturo and pliilasophic stody uvum U> tx>qitito wholly 
dj^enont tre^itmcot^ 

The /ViW.—^This nnst^ke, which it ht very important 
to correct, constitutes, ttiy daughter, om« of the chief 
roftulls of modern ausrehy, which timda Uiroughout to 
disperse our atn^ngth by » jamouiablo apecialUm, a* 
aU^ti) as it ia immoral. In the normal aUte, it in only 
practice that really admits of specialism, aa no one can do 
everything. But an each untat embiace the whole range 
of conception, sch'iuihc culture nntsi, ou the contrary, 
always remain indiviMble. fts division is the fii^i sign 
of anarchy. 8o t liuught the ancionU undvr the theiarracy, 
tho only ei»mplet« organts.'ition as ych When in it the 
|)oei se|)anited from the priest, its decUue liegan. 

^Though the genius for philosophy and tho genius for 
poairy cannot ever, at one and the same time, find a high 
destination, intellectually they ai*e oouipletely identical in 
imtun*'. Aristotle tutghi have Wen a grt^at [n^t, l)ant(» 
an eminent philosopher, had th<4 times in which they Itvt^l 
called for less sdetuilio lH)wer in the one or less msthotic 
p<>wer in the idher. All those schohistic dtstinctioAH 
were invented and iiphcdtl by i^criants whr>, ihemselv^ 
wiUmiit any kind of genius, could not even appreciate it 
in otbcAK, Mental superioiity is always similar as be* 
tween tho several careers of man ; the choice of each is 
settlo^l by his position, especially his posiuon iu time; 
for the race always rules the individual. 

l!lie only itn|>ortant di^tereneo that really eaisis an 
Hds mpect ariiws from the scu'vices of philoNophy being 
tuatarally ooniitiuous, whereas th<} services of p«n»try are 
iteoeisarily intermittent Great poets alone are of value* 
eveii iniellectually, but still more morally; all the oiherw 
* do mueh more ham than good: whereas tha hmnl^t 
phfloeopiters can bo made of real tree when they have 
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honesty^ good sense, and coura^ Binee art kaa far Kia 
luain object to develop In ua the aenee of perfeetion. it 
never tolemtcB medioctiiy; tnie taate alwaya hnplhit 
lively distaste From Homer to Walter Scott, tee me 
liftd in the West but thirteen poets really greht^ 
ancient, eleven modern, including even three proeo 
writers. Of all the rest you could not name more than 
seven who could or should bo read daily. As for the 
rest, doubtlem tb<^ will be almost completely destroyed, 
as equally hurtful to the intellect and tbe heart, when the 
regeneration of education shall have allowed us to extract 
all useful doc\iments, especially the historical. There is no 
opening, then, in soctoonicy less even than in tbeocraoy, 
for the foundation of a definite class exclusively devoted to 
the cultivation of pot^try. But the priests, whos6 habitual 
character is the philoRophical, will become for the time 
))oeis, when our GiKl<l<HH shall Htaiu! in need of fresh 
effusions for g^meml uims which may then sutKce, daring 
several ag<nt, ^:>tli lor public and private worship. Minor 
compositions, naturally more fre<|uent, will be generally 
left to the spontaneous impuWts of women or proletaries 
Ah for the two sptu*ial arts, the long appreniioeshtp they 
require, iiartieularly the art of form, will compel ns to 
devote to them some select ronstors, whom the Positive 
e<luoatiQn will, in its natural course, |x>int out to the 
directing priesthood. They will become true members 
of the priesthoo<l, or remain merely pensioners, according 
as by nature they are more or less synthetical. 

TAe IfowctH.—After thw elucidation you may pM 
at once, my father, to your last general explanat^n of 
the elBcary of the worslnp. Its soethetic power eeema to 
me evid^t. But 1 do not see in what eiin cemaiat ftli 
scientific influence. » 

The PKa^.'^ln a better general development# 
daughter, of the univenuil logic, always baaed on 
co'cqmration of signs, images, and feelingetowardaMP^ 
ing Um mind in its working. The logic d feeling 
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and energetic than an^ other; Intt ita method i$ 
deiScient *in orccisioa and plianej* Kminently acoorn^ 
modaiing ana sii0lciently nuineroue, artiHcial aigns make 
up, by those two propei'tiesy for the inferiority in logicat 
|»ower due to the weakneaH and infliroctneaa of their oofi>* 
tiecikm with our thoughts. Hut this sum of intellectual 
aide must receive its ('omplement from toiagee^ which 
indeed alone can satishictorily give it^ as being intetv 
mediate by t heir uaturo. ow, it is eapeeiu Ily i n rt*ferenc#“ 
to this normal bond of our true logic tlmt the worships, 
should be edlcneious, though it also deveUips the two other: 
ronstituents. In this r<»specfc, the child who j^rnys rightly 
is excioiaing more healthily liis luoilitative organs than 
the haughty algebi'ni^t who, from a tleHciciicy of tender* 
ness and imagination^ is really only cultivating the organ 
of language, by the aid of a s|iecial jargon, the legitimate 
use of which is very limited. 

This remark affords a clear glimpse of the most 
important .scicntitic result of the Positive worship. 
It thus touches only the methml profu^rly so called, 
very slightly tho doctrine; allowing for tho mom), nay, 
even the intolloi^tual tuitions, nattiraliy furnished us by 
our religious pnicticc^s. Hut tho metbtxl wilt always 
have more value than the clix*trinc, as feelings have more 
value than acts, morals than politics. The mdontific. 
hklioum hitherto accumulated have for the most part 
hanlly more than a logical value; they often teach us 
notions that are useless, and at times oven woiwe than 
UMelcss. Although this provisional confmsi will Ijecome 
much tveviker, when nn oncyc]ope«lic. dlscinlino shall have 
dellvoixMl us fn>m all the rubbish of academies, the true 
logic will always stand higher than science pro|>eTly 
so called, more particularly for the public, but also for 
th^rieathood« 

iTte Wimtan ,—All that remains, my father, is to aak 
you what is to be the special object of tbe two other 
conversations ynu promis^ me on tbe Poritlve won^iv 

r 
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explowMi this fiur douain, I c(o not m to what 

Jfte Prmt. You will ^eo ihw, my dauirhter if vmh 

inuiit be fir«t pnratey then public TIim «ni 
^P««V. objects „?the 

, ■'•" ^ s-te 

. *" *•'’ ®" ‘l>eM> two wonOiliM ae 

t., thei^lic 

iiuniamty. -You will then feel that our (kxldm 

twJM"tLm“®l"’ ’!®'^5'’PP*™ bnt thoeo who Imvo pre- 
pered themoolTeii for her euciist wnr.>.in k.. tk. \ 

jrrwoid herobjjrfire! 

in a word, the true Church h*wi ever for ifn 

wore iti the moml Sder 

tnitn from the piirelv bociaI 

E.:rf'"'," ‘ii •“ s 

Jower steDe' I'n Xr i*^^* iotellect can disdain the 

WffhLt 3iok '~y‘->op«'ho scale in its »i«, to the 
btjheet, whtcb con»tantl;r enforce on it the need of ^ 

newnp »U strength at the fountain-head. ^ ^ 

tl 18 the constant practice of pmate worshit, tl>.f 

ffloie than anything else will oIUmLly distingiS 

KXeJr with 3 ;tS 

Witt)utthi8mar^1aS4tZrfx^““n“‘ 

the oanGi.iR.«(l^> I T^. would soon neusp 

' ■• ■* < k ^ * 
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«octon^ will evot be the best ground on which to w«t the 
of the large erlstiiig stntee to simple dtim 
wttn their due adjiuict«^.n pioeees I ehnil hnre to 
«»phii«i to you later. 


CONVERSATION IW 

rttiVATK wonauii*. 

—It fo me, my father, that private 
worship^ aa private life, must ho coxQiHiseci of two very 
^tinct pAvU, the one jicrKonah the other domestic, the 

!* neee^ty for iU explanation. 

Th4 Ibw natural division, which I waa bound 

***** 1*®* main diviftifin of the worship, 

Hetties, ni^y daughter, in truth the plan of our nreaeni 
emiTeraalion. Two great insUtutiorm of soctolairy, the 
i^atmg to the true guardian angels, tlm other to 
t^ num Hociol sacramenti^ will in it charac^teriso reepec' 
tively, pmt our personal, then our domestic worship. The 
reasons for making the latter depend on Urn foniier 
are^ m leaser degree, eMniiidJy similar to those which 
repreiumt the private worship as the only solid 

haiiii of the public. More inwa^ than any other, per- 
jupal wmbip alone can sufficiently develop dnnly>roi>ted 
liabits of lUQcere lulomtion, without which our domrstte 
eerexnonies, and still tnoi'c our puhHc itfjl emn itifiSi. eootdl 
W no moral eflUauiy. Thu* sodolatry institute*, tor 
^*1. .** ” * natural {nognmion, iawliiah in- 

divMtt*! inajji* <ldy pare tfa* way for the ooUecUra 
wremcmie*, through the tegular intmueiUum of tho 
dMMctic Mnwerationa ^ 

_ W* }K<wMii.-^in(m the private wondiip is thus made 

I™ pnmaijr betia of all Our religious piectioe*, I hew you 

tey tether, to explain to no directly & waTnai^^ 
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The It conskts^ my daughter, in the daily 

adoration of the beat types Tvhich we can find to per* 
Honify Humanity, taking into account the whole of oar 
private relations. 

The whole existence of the Supreme Being resting on 
love, which alone unites in a voluntary union its separ* 
able elements, the affective sex is naturally its most 
{icrfoc't representative, and at the same time its chief 
minister. Never will art be able worthily to embody 
Humanity otherwise than in tho form of Woman. But 
the moral providence of our (loddess is not exerted solely 
through tho collective action of your sex upon mine. 
This fundamental source is esjwcuiily the result of the 
pcrsona,l inlluonce that every true woman Is unceasingly 
putting out in the Ixysom of her own family. The 
tlomesiic wuictuary is tho continual source of this holy 
impulse W'hich cjin alono prcscu’ve us fn.m tho moral 
corniptioii to which we ai’o ever exposed by active or 
spew'ulativo life. Without this private root the colleotiye 
action of woman on man would moreover have no per¬ 
manent efficacy. It is within tho family also that wo 
gain an ad(‘(|uato appn'ciation of tho affective sex, for 
(MWih can only really know the tyjx’s of it with which he 
lives in close intimacy. 

Thus it is tliat, in the normal state, each man finds 
around him real ifuarffinn ofiyc/s, at onc'e ministers and 
representatives of the Great Being. The secret adoratioit 
of them, sttvngihening and developing their continaoua 
infiuoni'i^, tends directly to make us letter and happier, 
by ensuring tho gnulual predominance of altruism over 
egoi-sm, through the fi*ce play of the former and the com* 
pression of the latter. Our just gratitude for bene^le 
already received thus l>ecomes the natural source of fresh 
progress. The happy ambiguity of the French .word 
patron marks sufficiently this twofold efficacy of 
personal worship, in which each angel must be eqpMlIty 
invoked as a protector and as a model 
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Th^ iromniiw—'H hs tirwt jifeneral view letivc^B my 
faiber, too uncertain as to wbat the personal typo is; it 
might apparently bo taken indifferently from each of 
the greater family relations. 

I%€ I*rmt —Wo must really, my daughter, duly com* 
bine three of them for the woi'ship of angels to have its 
full effect. This plurality in indicaUHl in our doctrine hy 
the plurality of the sympathetic instincts, each of which 
answers sptHMally to a leading f^nah* influence. Tim 
mother, the wife, tlie daughter, must in our worship, as 
in the existence which it idealises, devt^lop in us re* 
spectively veneration, attachment, and l»ofievolonce. As 
for the sister, the influence she exercises has hardly a very* 
distinct charactor, and may in succession ho connected 
with wudi of the tlir<}e essential ty|>e«, Togetlier they 
represent to us the three natural modes of human con* 
iinuity, as regartjs the post, the presejit, and the future; 
as also the thrao degrees of the solidarity which hinds 
us to our «u|>criorR, our <s]iials, and our inforiora But 
the spoiltan<H>us harmony of the tlms> can only he satis* 
factorily maintained by oliserving their natural Kiibordi* 
nation, which ought habitually to give the supremacy to 
the maternal angid, yet so that lufr gentle presidency 
never impair the influence of the other tw'o, 

ifor the main object of tliis private worship, which, as 
a general rule, concerns the maturity of each worshipper, 
one of the three feminine typos has most fre<mef)tly 
become subjective, whilst another still remains objective. 
This normal mixture iniu'eaaes the etficacy of such 
homage, in w'hich the strength and clearness of the 
images are thus lad ter cxunbine^l with coherence otid 
purity of the feelings. 

The —Your explanatton seems to me very satis* 

factory, yet 1 feel, my father, that it leaves a great void as 
to my own sex, whose moral wants it appears to neglect. 
Yet the tenderness which is onr especml distinction oan« 
not free us from the need of such habitual culttvaUon. 
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The Prie/il^You bwre, my daughter, an eajgr and 
lagitimato solution of this grave diffioulty ia liie plnralttjr, 
of the angelic types, when otherwise it would be inauc- 
mountable. In fact, the prindpal angel ahme must he 
common to both sexes, each borrowing mm the other the 
two angels that complete the institution: For thh mother 
has, for both sexes equally, a preponderance, not mMlj 
as the main source even of our physical existence, tmt 
still more as normally presiding over the whole of onr 
education. To her, then, as the common object of adcow^ 
tion, your sex adds the worship of the husband and the 
son, on the grounds assigned above for mine as regarda 
the wife and daughter This difference by itsmf is 
enough to meet the respective wants wltich inquire a 
patronage s^ially adapted, to develop in the one case 
energy, in the other tenderness. 

The Woinan. —^Kotwithstnnding the attraction this 
great institution even now has for me, still I lind in it. 
my father, two general imperfections, whether as not 
using all our private relations, or as not having sufiElciently 
foreseen the too freipient inadw^tmey of the natural types. 

7"he PHefii.- —^I'hese two difliculties disap{M!ar, my 
daughter, if you take into account the several .subonlinato 
types which naturally connect with each of our three 
chief types, by vii-tuo of conformity of feelings and the 
similarity of the tie. Around the mother we group 
naturally first the father, and sometimes the sister, thex^ 
the master and tho prot^tor, besides the analogous ra* 
lations which may ho largely incii^ased in number within 
the family, and still more without. Kxtend the same 
method to the two other types, and we form a series 
adoraitons, less oitd less close to us, but more and mom 
general, the result being an almost insensible transitifm 
from the private to the public worship. This 
development enablea ua also to supply, as far ae p 0 |Mi)de, 
exceptional deficiencies, by substituting, in case of ^ 
for one of the primary types its l>est snbordiimte, tp_'i 
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WAf w« OAit «al»j€ctiv0lj? l^e^erwl(e Imfliag whm» 
fionipodtioa is defecUvA. 

3^ Wom4M,^Aiiet Uiis Aowplem^otary 
it duly i«iDains for mo« my Csthor, to. usk you for umatM 
ijOQce preetse oxpbniitions ns to the geoetnl Bystam of 
prayors iidA|»teU' to thix fttiidam^tsl worshipi 

Th0 requires, my lisuyirlitor, throo daily 

prayers: on getting up, before going to sleep, and in the 
miw of our daily oeifupntions whatever timy The 
firsts longer and more efficacious than the other taro» 
begins each day by the due invocation of tine guardian 
angels, which mono can dis|>os 0 ns in the baUtuai right 
use of all our powers, fn the last, tve eipress the grati* 
tude oadng to this daily protection, so as to secure its 
c^ntinuantHik during sleep. Ihe midday jimyer should 
for a time diiwiigage us from the iiuptilises of thought 
and action, iu o^er to |ienetrqte both mom fully with 
that influence of aATectioii from wUioU they alw'ays tend 
to withdmw US. 

TUisobjuctat once indicates the n;spective times .of 
the tlu*ee Positivist prayers, and even tlm mmlo of their 
performance. The fli'St, prior to alt work, will be said at 
tlie dome^Uc nlUir arranged in agroement with our beet 
memories, and in the attitude of venemtion. Ihtt the 
1 ;\si should Ito satt when in b<»l| and as far tm possihle 
bo oontinuoil until wo fall saleep, the better to ensure a 
calm brain w^hon we are least protecte^l from evil tend- 
oRctos. The hour for the intermeilUte prayer eannot lie 
so aecumtely statol, m it must vary with individuel 
convenience; yet it is imjxirtant that each one, in his 
own way, should 6 x it very stiicily. thereby attaining 
more easily the frame of mind it rcquiim 
The resp^Mftive length of our il)ret 5 daily prayers i« also 
pointed out by their proper object. It is fltting, in 
genefali that ^e morning prayer be twice as long as ^ 
* evening, the mtd^day half as long When the private 
wotnbip is completely organised, the chief prayer tintn>^ 
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rully occtipiefi the whole 6nii houi* of eiieh dny* It iloM 
so especially from the division of its opening portion into 
two, eaoli ns long as the concluding; the commemoration 
common to all the days of the week being made to pre- . 
cede that which is proper to each separately. The reault 
is the division in practice of the morning prayer into 
three e<junl ports, in which precedence is given respec¬ 
tively, first to images, then to signs, and la.st to feelings. 
The two other prayers do not admit of the same propor¬ 
tion between com meinoration and effusion. \V hilst in the 
morning, effusion in all last^ only half as long as eom- 
memomtion, the ratio is invert^ in the evening, and 
eq^iality marks the mid-day prayer. You will find no 
dittloulties in these minor differen^jes. But I ask you to 
olMerve that, as follows from these indications when com¬ 
bined, the total length of our daily worship only reaches 
two hours, even for those«who are led to repeat during 
the night the prayer of mid-day. - 

Kvery Positivist, then, will devote to his daily personal 
improvement less time than is nt>w abs<^)rh^l by bad 
reading and by uhelesa or pernicious amusemont.s. ^ere 
alone takixs place the decisive gn>wth of the subjective 
life by our identifying oursolvo.s more and more with the 
Being we adore, whoso iinagi^ gradually piirihei), becomes 
more clear and vivid with every now year of worship. 
By those secret practices each pi'e|wros himself to feel 
aright the awakening of symjmthy, which will be a result 
of the publicity which belongs to our other sacred ritesii. 
8uch a cQinhination of moral faculties will, I hope, enable 
the rules of sociolatry to overcome, in the best of both 
sexes, the present coarseness of Westem manners. Ordi¬ 
nary and uncultivated minds still regard as lost all 
not occupied by work in the common sensei, la 
cultivated classes, there is already a rcoognition d 
value inherent in purely intellectual exertion.. Butisincei 
the close of the Middle Ages, there has been a nniversfil 
forgetfulness of the direct higher value of moral eultlva' 
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lion properly m oaUed, Men would nlmoei blush t» 
devote to it as much tiuio as the jfteat Alfred allotted 
to it daily, without in any W'ay inipniring his admirebW 
activity. 

To complete this spcoial theory of the daily prayers, I 
most point out to you (he unequal share assignira in them 
to the ornaments always mere adjunctsi borrowctl with 
rU^screiion from the jpsthetie tiwoaures of Humanity. By 
their nature they artf more adapted to aid efl^itsion than 
commeinoratiuti. As such their aiil is more available in 
the evening than in the morning. Ihii its spetdal pur¬ 
pose is to relieve us from original elTort which wo usually 
find impmcticahio in rt*gan] to the intermediate pmyeri 
in which the effusion at its close may consist alinoivt 
entirely in a judicious choice of passages fmm the poets. 
When singing ami dmwing shall have become as familiar 
to all as speaking and writing, this ltel)> from without 
w'ill ruoie fully satisfy our internal wants, in the Uk> fro> 
qaoni languor of our la^st emotions. 

2Vic IfVwKf)*.—Now that I understand our private 
worship, I am ciidea%*ounng, my father, to anticipate you 
aa to the constitution of the domestic worship projH»rly 
so called. But 1 cannot, of itiys<df, na yet form a satis 
factory idcti of it. 1 quite see that the doimwtic, like the 
private woiwliip, iwn institute a constant u 4 lorAtion of the 
types common to the w^hole family. 80 also it can re^ 
produce for this ehunentary society the ofdWitve invf,»> 
cations which the puhlio worship addresses directly to 
Humanity. These two kinds of religious practices, 
under the natural priesthood of the head of the family, 
ate susecptlble no doubt of a high moral induenm Htlll 
something ia wanting to atamp on our domestic worship 
a eharactr^r quite its own, so that it be kept dUtlnet 
from either of those Isetwcen which it is to be the 
intermediary. 

?7lie iVfW.—The institution of the social Ihcramenta 
fulfils, my daughter, this necessary oonditiofi. It la 
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through, it that tho domestio, worship is strongly nwItM > 
oCf from the two others, at the same time that it afford^ 
them a natural transition. It oomrista in oontecraiitig' 
all the successive phases of private life by oonnectiiigettA 
witli public life. Ilenco our nine social saoraments ^ 
PramtiMmy iniiiaihfty admmion, deittination, marri^tffei 
maiuriit/f ntirmtantf tmm/ormation^ and lastly, imorpor^ 
/Am. Their unchanging succession forms a seried.of 
preparations by which, during the whole of his objective 
life, the woithy scu'vant of Humanity proceeds, in a 
gradual course, to the subjective eternity which is ulti^ 
iiKvtely to constitute him a true organ of the (loddess. 

Th*^^ If'oMiaw.—Though the uormal limits of this Cate¬ 
chism preclude you, my father, from a icalJy complete 
explanation of all our sacraments. 1 ho|)e you Will be 
tdde in it to give a sufficient idea of each. 

The —By the firet, my daughter, the final re¬ 

ligion gives systematic consremtion to every birth, as all 
tJie preliminary religious instinctively did. The mother 
and the father of the new scion of Humanity come to 
pt^sont it to the priesthood, which receives from them a 
Holemn eng;igemoiit to prepiro the child properly for the 
service «)f the Ooddesa This natund gtmi'anteo is com* 
pletcd by two additional institutions, w'hich Positivism 
thinks it an honour to borrow in germ from OathoUcisi»|t < 
developing it in a social spirit. An nrtificisl couple^ te 
lie chosen by (ho parents, but with the approbation nl ^ 
the priesthood, freely offers the new servant of the 
(treat Ihung a fresh protection, mainly spiritual, but. 
at need temporal, all the special witnesses concurnUg^ 
He also receii'cs from his two families two specialpatiipn% 
the one a theorician, the other a practician, whom he 
wilt complete at the time of his emancipation, by mdi|fg 
a third name, derived, as the other two, from the eeh«. 
toccrated repreeentatives of Humanity. 

,. In the encient civilisation, this first snctiottea^ wmi;; 
ottm lefused, especially to thoee who wm^ judged^ liMfemT: 
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iw Uie (leultrtictivo nctiWiy irKfeb tbeii previiib^ 
119 modcsn soeiai life moiti end mere dude m ime for 
enjfeem ef etreiy order, the p^reseniMm will etinoKt In- 
V^rmblp l» accepteil by the priesthood, allotrinf for ceeee. 
ein^eptioDiil to need previeionu 
iPbe second sacrament is termed Vni/iV/ffon, os nnudcing 
the first dawn of public lifct when the child maeee at 
fourteen from its unnystematic training under tne direc¬ 
tly of iU mother, to the systematic education ^ven by 
the prleaibood. Till then the advice of the priest ww 
given to the parents only, whether nntuml or artificiiil, 
to remind Utem of their essential duties duidng the first 
period of chlldhocKl. But now the new toeing receives 
directly tho couusola of religion, destined specially to 
forearm his heart agnitn^t Uto injurious influences icm 
often attendant on the intellectual training which ho is 
to undergo. This second sacrament l>e put off, and 
Kotnetinies, though very seldom, refmiicd, if the homo 
education ha^ not KUiweded to the extent iwpiircil. 
Seven year's later, the young du;riple, fimt pre«entr«h 
then initiatcnl, receives, ns the consefjiienco of bis whole 
preparation, tlie sacrament of (vhtiimmt wliich atithoriscH 
him freely to servo Humanity, fronj whom hitherto bo 
received e^i'crything, giving nothing in return. All civil 
oodtbt have recognised that it is necessary to put off, 
and oven to rufitao, Utia emancipation in the ca*o of ibos® 
wliom oMrowaly defective oi^anisafion, unrorrected 
by education, condemns to jM*rf)ctual infancy. A more 
judgment will lead tho prie^fhood to measures 
of equal so verity, the direct consequences of which will 
never extend beyond the spiritual diunatn. 

Tl^ tbifd secmmeift makes the child into the servant 
wjtbout being able as yet to mark out his special career, 
often'different from what was suppoaed during the 
praetieal apprenticeabip which coincided naturally with 
* bla j^enU& education. He alone can property de¬ 
cide <m point, as the result of trials freely made and 
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prolongcMl for a sufficient time. Hence the inetitutioa of 
a fourth eociel sacrament, which at twenty-eight, aHowing 
fur a delay, either at his own request or enjoined, coose- 
cratos the destinaiion thus chosen. The old worship 
offered us the rudiment of this institution only in the 
case of the highest functions, in the oniination of priests 
and the coronation of kings.. But Positive religion most 
always give a social institution to all the useful pro* 
fessions, wiili no distinction of public and private. The 
humblost servants of the Cl rent lieing will come to receive 
in het' temple ft*oin her priests the solemn consecration of 
their entmnee on their co-ofKyration, whnteverfonn iitake. 
This is the only saemmeni that ^uluiits of a true repeti¬ 
tion, which, how'evor, must always bo an exception: 

77 i(' ll'omaa.—1 understand, my father, this series of 
consecrations prior to tnarnai/&, itself to l)0 followed by 
our four other sacraments. As for this chief snenunent, 
which alone gives completeness to the whole series of 
man's prejwirat ions. I already know the main points of 
the Positivist <ioctrine. Alwvo all, 1 syinpithise most 
deeply with the gw*at institution of eternal widowhood, 
long luoktHl for by the hearts of all true women. Besides 
its importance for the family and ev'en for the state, it 
alone «in suflieiently devedop the subjective life for our 
souls to rise to the familiar n»presontation of Humanity, 
by means of an adcipiate personificntiun. All these 
prcHnous notions bad I made almo.sb my own before t 
!)e<'atne your catccduimeu. I know also that you will 
return to this subject, from another point of view, when 
explaining the regime. We may then enter on the laM 
series of our conseciations. 

TIte —First, however, my daughter, we uilist 

settle the normal age for the chief social sacnimenk As 
marriage is to folloar, and not precede, the parUenh^ 
destination, men cannot be admitted Co it as a religtcnib 
ordinance tilt they have accomplished their tweniy^eighih 
year. Tlie priesthood will even advise the government 
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io dxtoid (he legel veto of the heml of the fem% to the 
age of thirty^ the bettor to gtiarct againet any predpte- 
tioo in the mo^t im[K>rUut of all our private aetiona, 
For voment the siicniiniMii of de^^tinatiofi netKMiearily’ 
ootncidee with that of a4)iiu«ii<iion, their vocation being 
always known and happily uniform. They are therefore 
ready for marriage at fiie nge of tweniy-one, an ago, 
moreover, which givoH letter w^curity for harmony in 
marriage. These lower limits of age must rart’ lowered 
for either sex, save (»n very exivptiuniil gmunda, which 
the priesthood must ihortmghly weigh, on iu nnoml 
roajionAibility. But in general no higher liinita should 
1)0 fixed, though wiunen should almost always marry 
beforo twenty-iught, men Indore thirty'fiw, when married 
life shall have taken ita right i^mstitution. 

77 <« iro/«rta.-~The hrst of the siicnUtieutH after mar* 
riago »»eema to me, my father, sutficiently expiaitiod hy 
its inejM!* deilnition. You had already iiiado me olwervo 
the genei'al i*oinridence of the full development of the 
human organiMin with t)ie oonip^etioii of man's soeial 
pre{>amtion, about the ago of forty-two. 1 am here 
thinking only of your sex, an it alone is cimeerned with 
tho sacrament of wattiritff. The vocation of woman is at 
once too uniform and ttx) fixed to admit either of the 
two eons<^iiiti<*ns that precede and follou' marriage. 

Th« /VfVsf.—^Though you bare, my daughter, gmaped 
without help from me the true nature of our sixth saemw 
ment, you would hardly be able, if you stoptaal at thia 
point, to appreciate duly its peculiar importance. iMring 
the twenty-one y<xirs which separate it from the seventh, 
the man is living his scesmd objc<;Uvo life, on which alone 
depends bU subjective immortality. Till then otir lift, 
mainly preparaton% had naturally given rise Uf mistakcM 
at times of a i^noua character, but never lieyond repara- 
tiom Uenoeforth, on the contrary, the faults we oomimit 
« we. can hardly ever folly repair, whether in reference to 
otheni or to ourselvea It is iinportani, thso), to iai|MMe 
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on the ^emntof Homanit^ the stemY^sjmit^ 
bilitj on which he is entering, with special ireteYwn^ lb 
his peculiar function, now clearly d^rminedk 

Jif’A« iroMaa.—For the next sacrament I see, my fethoft 
no other purpose but to mark the normal termination Of 
the great peiiod of complete and dii'ect action of which 
the sixth consecration marked the beginning. ; 

The /ViW.- -On the contrary, my ^ughter, the sacra* 
ment uf retirement is one of the moet august and beet 
determined of our sacniuients, when wo consider the last 
fundamental service which is then rendered by each true 
servant of Humanity. In the Positive arrangements, 
evei-y functionary, especially every tem|)oral functionary, 
always names his sutvessor, subjc'ct to the sanctien of 
his su[)ertor, and allowing for exceptional cases of moral 
or mental unworthiness, as I shall shortly explain to you. 
You see at once that it is the only means of satisfactorily 
reipilating human twntiunity. When the citiseu nt sixty- 
three, of his own free will, witlnlinws from an activity 
which he has exhausted, in order to have sc'opo in future 
for his legitimate influeuco as an ailviser, solemnly 
exemses this last act of high authority, and by so dedng 
places it under the control of the priesthood and the 
l^eople, which may lend him to motltfy it in a nobk 
spirit With the rich, this transfer of odice is completecl 
by the transmission, in accordance with the same rules, 
i^f that portion of the capital of the race which forma the 
working-stock of the functionary, after he has made pith, 
vision for his own personal wants. 

The WVmrtrt.—Now, my father, I see the full soofid' 
bearing of our seventh sacrament, in which I saw at Oii|t 
only a kind of family festi\^K 

As for the eighth, 1 am now familiar enough with t£ia , 
true religion to understand of myself in what it 
It ia to replace the horrlbleceremony in which 
freed from all check on its anti-bodal ehawt^i 
tore thodying person from all human adfeetli^ii^ tb 
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hm ikIoAa before tb« jedii^eat^seel of Qed* la oar 
' the pti««tl^!i minKtingr ibo regroU of 

•oei^y with the teen, of the family* eethmitee jaetiv 
m 0 whofe the life that U ending. Firict aeetiHogt where 
poeeible, the reji^iiun of evil, it generally hoMe oat the 
hope of aubjertive incoqiomtion, but without ever took* 
mHting itaelf to a prematura judgment. 

TA<f /ViVef*— A» your appredatiou of the laat objective 
leottiinent ia ediHjuatis my daughter, 1 have now to 
explain to you the final oonaemwUon. 

ilieivon ^eara after death, when all diaturhing paasiona 
are aufficiently quietotl, the beet aiMHdal documents re¬ 
maining yet oocoNaible, a eolemn judgaient, the germ of 
whioh soriocraey borrows from tluxx^rary, finally deddea 
the lot of each" Jf the prtesthooii lutmounces for in- 
ro^yjOnifioo, it presides over the transfer, ^vitli due (ximp, 
of the nianctifle<l remains which, previously deposit^ 
in the burial-place of the city, now take their place for 
aver in the aaered wood that surrounds the temple of 
Humanity. K^'ory tomb in it is ornamenteti with ti 
simplo inscription, a Imst, or a statue, according to the 
degree of honour awarded. 

Am to iho exceptional eases of murkevi imworthiness, 
the disgrace constHts in transporting in the jnnoper way 
tho ilbomened burden to the waste plac^ allotM to the 
re|>robate, amongst thi>«o who have die<i by the hand 
of justice, by their own hand, or in duel 

7 %e UomoM.'^---'rhese clear indications as to the nine 
ioeial sacraments leave me, my father, a general regret 
M regmids my sex, which does not seem to roe mi^ofently 
eoi»siqere<l Still, 1 in no way object to otxr natural 
exolaakai from three of these eonseorations, since it rests 
on groanda which are in the highest degree honourable 
to women, whiwe quieter life requires less leligioits 
attentiem. Hut I cannot conceive that the subjeettvn 
v*|Maradhie should not admit those whom our rellghm pro*- 
idima most apt to dsoerve H. I do not, however, see 
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hoWf in tbe general, we should share in personal iiiieor- 
poraiton, which seems to me only to be postdlde an a 
i*esuU of public life, and public life is rightly forlndden. 
our sex, except in very rare casea 

TAe You will supply, ray daughter, this 

serious omission by consuloring that the incorpoiation 
of nmn is to include all the worthy auxiliaries of every 
true servant of Humanity, not even excepting our mu* 
tnal asaoctates. 

lliu chief function of W(»ruan being to form and perfect 
man, it would Vjo as ul>surd as unjust to honour a good 
citizen, and neglect to honour the mother, the wife, etc.,, 
to whom his success was mainly due. Around and at 
times within each cons<H;rato<1 tomb, the priesthood will 
consequently be l)ound to collect in the name of Hu* 
inanity, all the individuals who took a worthy part in the 
services such tomb rewards. Although your sex, by 
its superior organisation, tastes more keenly the pureen* 
joymont that results from the mere formation and exer¬ 
cise of gixnl feelings, it should never renounce its claim 
to just praist\ much loss to the sulijecltve immortality 
which it so thoroughly appreciates. 

yV/c WoMa/i ,—After tliis complementary explanation 
it only remains for me, my father, to ask yon wherein 
lies the obligation for each to receive our different 
sacraments. 

T/m 7 V<>sf.~*niey must always, my daughter, be 
pui^ly optional, so fur as any legal obligation is oOll^ 
corned, without ever imposing more than a simple mortal 
fluty, a duty demonstrated in our education and sane* 
tiouod hf opinion. 

The bkter to preserve this purely spiritual chaifaet^, 
the chief condition of their efficacy, our Bacraineuta mmit 
have side by side with them par^lel instituttonsi eslat^ 
fished and maintained by the temporal power, as atoe 
lie i^uired in each case, Its judgment, less 
nating and less strict, will dispense with the tsl^iolis 
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4m lot thott vbom they might abxim, nM oiiiyoi 
. ttoMty MTviom whiish it wimtd bt ii |iiiy hy Im 

^iPor wo must not oonmcbr ito mwa«liie4r 

UMMlgh of rovolutionary oHgif^ tho iooi^tQlioik of otviji 
as a necoMUiry j>iwtimmiLry to tho i<o!igioto«« 
frtion Wftieh it may iogall^ diaponso* oontimy ouMiom 
omo from an usurpation on the paH of Ca^oUmsm 
whidb Poetitvfsm will never imitate. Those who revolt 
Ivom the law of widowhood, which yet is CbsetiUo] to the 
|>erfoinnaiicc of a rositivist marriage, need to contToct a 
civit union to preeervo them from vice und eecure the 
legal atetu^ of their cldldren. The samci holds good, in 
le^r degree, for moht of the other social socramente, 
esjowially admission and deetinetion. The priesthood 
ought, in cam of need, to ur|ra the go^^^Lntent to instil 
into legal rules with the object of modeling the just 
strietnesA of our religious prescriptions, the pendHtently 
free observance of which will never havo any other re> 
word tlmo that of conscience and opinion. 


CONVKBSATION V. 

iTiiMf" woasnir. 

The 11 oawin.-—When entering on the direct atudv of 
our peUir worship, 1 should submit to you, my fetiicr, 
the answer which 1 have already given of m^'self to 
AOMirficiat but honeat criUetsms, directed against this 
OQlmnn adoration as a whole It is urged that ouch 
At is glorifying himself when paying honour to 
e beinl^bteh is of necessity compoeed m its own wor* 
ehippetu. Our private worship is in no way open to 
this repmach: it applies solely to the direct worslup ol 
^Htugimity, espematly where the homage hi cmlleetivo. 
oon easily repel it by the true idea of the ihM 
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D^ing which m predomlikanily tubjecUv# in it» 6cim|K»eN^| 
tkm. They who teeiify their gretiiode to her ere m el^ 
way AOfiui'ed, in genera^ o! their finel incotpom^on/l 
They have only the hope of thia reward, because they 
ootmt on deoerving it by a worthy Ufe, the judgxoent on 
which always rests with their successors. 

The Priisi. —Your eorreoiton is fully in agreement, 
my daughter, with the true spirit of our public w^ordiip, 
in which the prea^nt glorifles the past the better to pre* 
pare the future, naturally putting itself out of sight 
before these two immensitieti. Far from stimulating 
our pride, these solemn prayers tend nnceasingly to in¬ 
spire us with a sincere humility. For they make us 
profoundly conscious to what a degree, despite our best 
<v>ltective efforts, we are incaimble of ever rendering to 
Humanity more than a very small part of wbat we have 
received from her, 

T/re Woman ,—Before you explain to me the general 
outline of this public worship, would you, my father, give 
me some sufhoient idea of the templa<t in which it is to 
be performed Y As for the uiinisieriDg priesthood, I feel 
that its essential amstitiition will be adequately stated 
in your exp<tsiiion of the regime. 

37 *c PrM .— Our tempb^s, iny daughter, cannot at 
present be adequately conceived. For, as architecture 
is the most technical and the least flcsthotio of all the fine 
arts, each new synthesis reaches it motx) slowly than any 
other art. Kot till our religion l>o not only thoroughly 
workcxi out, but also widely spread, can the publio wanta 
indhate the tnie nature of the edifices whi(^ suit R 
l^visionally then, we shall have to use the old chun^ei^ 
in pro|iortion as they fall into disuse; though tnavt* 
table preliminary ought to last a less time in oitr 3 m Hisoi 
in the case of Caiholicistn, which, for several centuti^ 
was confined to polytheistic edifices. 

The only general indication that can at pft«ilKlpt ha* 
given on this point rclatea to site and diraditi% 'iffm 
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dMminri by the nBtura of tho P<Miiti«« womhia 
^ H onumty w oompciKd <rf tlw doMl 

^ ^ k f*“ of^o oloot On i* Othwf iMt^ tb« 
^nboto of Pb«tlvo religion is its noceemry uii. 
in all parta of the earth, then, the iemplee of 
toww^a the general metrof)o]ii^ 
whi^ fo^ Jong Ume, aa the rwsnlt of the whole paet. 
miiat he PariA Time PoeiliWem tume to aecount^ 
iwTOy tf n^imentary oonteption of feUm in i^pect of 
a ridable institution, wherein the common attitude of 
all true lielieroiw brings out more fully the touoliiDir 
•oUdanty of their free homage. ” * 

This is all I have to tell you as to our eaered buildinga 
As for ttm arrangement of their interior, all we ne^ at 

** the need of reserving the chief sane* 
tnary for women duly chosen; so that the priests of 
ounianify may always find themselres in tlm midst of 
her liest representativei;, 

rAs ir^nfin.—lTiis last- remark leads me, my father, 
to ^mpiete my former question, hr asking vou what will 
he the symbds of our (loddesa As the dk'ision regards 
fmmting and sculpture, it should even now be more 
attainable than that of our tempU^s. the two first arts of 
tom bei^ more rapid in their motion than the third* 

tkf daughter, the natuiw of 

the Owt Being leaves now no room for hesitatkn a^ 
to Its fdas^o ^presentation. In painting or seulplure* 

*'*««« <^l^ays be a woman 
of thirty with her son m her arms. The pre-eminence, 

religio^y, of the alTective soac ouglit to he the proml* 
imnt feature in this emblem, in which the active sex 
i^ould remain placed under its holy guardfanahim 
Though giwUM with more figures might render 
preseniment hlore eompteu^ it would not bo synUietiio 
on^gti to come into really common uee. 

C« tlie two modes adapted for the expresstoii of this 
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normal symbol, sculpture is suitable for the image fixed 
in each temple, in the midst of the nobler women, and 
behind the sacred desk. But painting is preferable for 
the movable banners which are to head our solemn pro¬ 
cessions. Whilst their white side will present the holy 
image, the sacred formula of Positivism will occupy the 
green, turned towards the procession. 

21ie Woman .—As the last of my introductory ques¬ 
tions, I ask you, my father, to explain the sign which 
in ordinary use may suffice to represent this charac¬ 
teristic formula. 

The Priest .—We get it, my daughter, from our 
cerebral theory, as I shall carefully explain when we, 
study the doctrine. We may repeat our fundamental 
formula whilst placing the band in succession on the 
three chief organs of love, of order, and of progress. The 
first two adjoin one another, the last is only separated 
from them by the organ of veneration, the natural 
cement of the whole they form; so that the gesture 
may become continuous. When the habit is sufficiently 
formed, we soon suppress the words—the expression by 
gesture is enough. In fine, as the rank of the cerebral 
organs indicates fully their functions, the sign, at need, 
is reducible to the mere succession of the corresponding 
numbers in the cerebral table {see Conversation viii.) 
Thus it is that, without any arbitrary institution, Posi¬ 
tivism is already in possession of signs for common use 
more expressive than any of those adopted by Catholicism 
and Islam. 

, The Woman. —Now, my father, I ought not any 
longer to delay your direct exposition of the system of 
public worship. 

The Priest .—You will find it, my daughter, fully ex¬ 
pressed in the table I here offer you {Table A). This 
part of our worship, as the two preceding portions, has 
two objects: to make us better understand and better ‘ 
live the life which it represents. We must then, idealise 
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the fundamental ties which constitute that exist* 
ence, then the indispensable preparations which it re¬ 
quires, lastly the normal functions which go to make it 
up. Such will be respectively the objects of the three 
systems of monthly festivals which are to fill the Posi¬ 
tivist year, divided consequently into thirteen months of 
four weeks, with one complementary day consecrated to 
the dead in the aggregate. 

You already know the four fundamental classes— 
affective, speculative, patrician, and plebeian—which are 
essential to society in its normal form. As for the pre¬ 
paratory stages, we cannot, without confusion, condense 
them more, so profound are the intellectual and social 
differences, which must always distinguish fetichism, 
polytheism, and monotheism, even in the spontaneous 
initiation of every Positivist. With regard to the 
primary ties, we miist certainly begin by celebrating the 
most universal, and then honour each of the private 
affections which alone can ensure it a real consistency. 
Now these elementary relations are really five in number: 
marriage, the parental, filial, fraternal, and domestic 
relation; ranking them, in obedience to our hierarchical 
principle, by the increase in generality and decrease in 
intimacy. 

The number of the Positivist months, though at first 
sight paradoxical, becomes then sacred when we enter 
into its religious grounds. Repeated experience has 
moreover shown that it can easily prevail when the 
faith on which it rests prevails. Again it is for the 
universal religion alone to establish the regularity in 
point of time attained by our exact division of each 
month into four weekly periods. However great the 
practical advantages of such an arrangement, they would 
not secure its adoption, were it not that the needs 
of our worship dispelled the hesitation always attendant 
on mere business reasons. . , 

The Woman ,—At the first general view of the 
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Bociolatric table, I see, my father, no serious difficulty 
in it except as regards the domestic relation, the import¬ 
ance of which seems to me exaggerated, when it is placed 
among the fundamental ties. 

The Priest .—Such an objection reminds me, my 
daughter, that by birth you are a northern, although 
happily preserved from Protestantism. For the southern 
nations of the West retain, in this respect, more perfectly 
the true human feelings, so nobly developed in the 
Middle Ages. 

So far from domesticity being destined to pass away, 
it will become more and more important, clearing itself 
more completely of all the original servitude. When 
completely voluntary, it furnishes many families with the 
best means of rendering worthy service to the Great 
Being, by affording her true servants, philosophical or 
practical, an aid which is indispensable. This share in 
promoting the public good, though indirect, is more 
complete and less uncertain than that of most whose 
co-operation is direct. It may also better cultivate 
our best feelings. We form too restricted an idea of it 
when we confine it to certairt classes. In all ranks of 
society, above all in the proletariate, every citizen passed 
through this condition so long as his practical education 
lasted. We must then idealise domesticity as the com¬ 
plement of the family ties and the starting-point of the 
civic relations. 

The Woman .—My heart wanted, my father, nothing 
but this rational correction to rise above the anarchical 
prejudices which prevented me from fraternising as I 
ought with the noble types, especially among women, 
which this position, so little understood, often presented. 
Your wholesome explanation leaves me only the wish 
for one last general one, in respect to the other extreme 
in our scheme of sociolatry. The respective positions of 
the patriciate and proletariate seem to me there reversed.^ 
Political considerations may rank them so, according to 
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the order of material power; but religion, which classes 
by moral worth, ought, it seems to me, to arrange them 
differently. 

I'he Priest .—You forget, my daughter, that in the 
Positive religion there must always be an exact corre¬ 
spondence between the worship and the regime. But I 
easily excuse your mistake from the nobleness of its 
motive. I have myself at times thought as you do, 
from allowing too much weight to the extreme imper¬ 
fection of the actual patriciate, so often unworthy of its 
high social destination. Real superiority of the brain< 
whether intellectual or still more moral, is at the present 
day more common in proportion among the classes which 
have been preserved from an education and power which 
degrade. Still, though we must carefully take into 
account this undeniable exception when organising the 
transition of the "West, we must be able systematically 
to put it aside when constructing the abstract worship of 
Humanity, destined mainly for the normal state. If we 
looked too much to the present and not enough to the 
future, we should certainly be led to place even the 
priesthood below the proletariate; for its actual imper¬ 
fection greatly exceeds that of the patriciate, whether one 
judges it as it exists among the ruins of theology or in 
its rudimentary state in metaphysics and science. 

In the Positive worship, as in the normal existence 
which it idealises, the worthy patrician stands higher as 
a general rule than the true plebeian, as much in true 
nobleness as in real power. When we rank the classes 
of men by their capacity to represent the Great Being, 
the importance and difficulty of the peculiar services of 
the patriciate, as the education they require and the 
responsibility they involve, always place it above the 
proletariate. It is in the very name of such classification 
that the wisdoih of the priesthood, duly aided by the 
* sanction of women and the support of the people, must 
remind the patricians, singly or collectively, of their 
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eternal social duties, when they come to neglect them 
seriously. But these extraordinary remonstrances would 
miss their main object if the normal worship did not 
pay sufficient honour to the necessary ministers of our 
material providence. By placing the proletariate at the 
lower extremity of the social scale, the worship will re¬ 
mind us that its characteristic aptitude to control and 
correct all the powers of society is derived especially from 
a situation which is essentially passive, and which displays 
no marked tendency. Our sacred synopsis, as the regime 
it embodies, must then insert the two great powers, the 
spiritual and the temporal, between the two masses, 
women and proletaries, which react uninterruptedly on 
their sentiments and conduct. Were the patriciate 
lowered, the Positive harmony would be infringed quite 
as much in sociolatry as in sociocracy. 

The Woman .—I am sufficiently familiar already with 
the public worship as a whole for you to explain to me, 
my father, your division by weeks of the thirteen 
monthly commemorations. This final development, 
which will leave no one of our weeks without its general 
festival, must strongly support the moral aim of the 
great worship, thus recurring under widely varied yet 
always convergent aspects. 

The Priest ,—Before I enter on this explanation, I 
should, my daughter, say that Positivism retains un¬ 
changed the established names for the days of the week. 

1 had thought of substituting others, but 1 have abandoned 
the project, which will leave no other trace but a suc¬ 
cessful essayi some touching domestic prayers, adapted 
to connect the public with the private worship, and com¬ 
posed by M. Joseph Lonchampt, for each day of our 
week. The old names have the advantage of recaUing 
the whole of the past in its three stages, fetichist* poly¬ 
theist, and monotheist.* 

To make our worship completely regular, it was * 
* See Pqs. Pol. vol. wi pp. 135, 404 (120, 351, E, Tr.) 
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necessary that each day of any week whatever should 
always hold the same place in the year. This invaria¬ 
bility is obtained by affixing no weekly name, first to 
the complementary day with which every Positivist year 
ends, then to the additional day which follows it if it 
is leap year, according to the rule adopted in the West. 
Each of these two exceptional days is really sufficiently 
marked by its festival. With this precaution, our 
calendar holds good for all years—a point as important 
for the regime as for the worship. 

TAe Woman .—I grasp, my father, the full moral 
efficacy of such invariability, by which any day what¬ 
ever of our year might receive, as the last day does, a 
purely religious name; a result which Catholicism never 
attained but by exception. 

TAq Priest .—This preliminary settled, I may, my 
daughter, begin to state directly in their order the 
ceremonies appointed for the seventh day in all our 
weeks. The sociolatrical table shows you, how each 
monthly commamoration is subdivided into four weekly 
festivals. All I have to do, then, is to give reasons for 
this division and to make it clear by some summary 
explanations. 

Our first month, dedicated to Humanity, needs little 
in this respect. After opening the Positivist year by the 
most august of all our solemn rites, this direct festival of 
the Great Being has its completion in the four weekly 
festivals, in which we respectively appreciate the several 
essential degrees of the social union. They are ranked 
according to the decrease of extension and the increase 
of intimacy in the collective relations. The first festival 
glorifies the bond of religion, the only one that can be 
universal; the second, the connection due to old political 
relations which have disappeared, but not without leaving 
a considerable dbmmunity of language and poetry. In 
the third, we celebrate directly the effective union 
springing from the free acceptance of one common 
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government. The fourth honours the least extended, 
but the most complete of civic relations, in which the 
constant proximity of habitation brings us nearest to 
the intimacy of the family. 

To give its full value to the month of marriage, its 
first solemnity glorifies the conjugal union in all its 
fulness, at once exclusive and indissoluble, even by death. 
In it the priesthood brings home, both to heart and 
intellect, the general advance of this admirable institu¬ 
tion, the primary basis of all human order, by delineating 
each of its essential phases, from the primal polygamy 
down to the Positivist marriage. 

In the following festival is honoured the voluntary 
and perpetual chastity which weighty moral or physical 
reasons may enjoin on a noble couple. The capital 
object of marriage, the miitual improvement of both 
sexes, comes out more clearly in such an exceptional 
union; without its obliging them, how’ever, to renounce 
the affections that concern the future, always within 
their reach by a judicious adoption. Thoi-e will also be 
brought into suitable relief its tendency to control at 
length human procreation, while inherited disease is not 
allowed to preclude the benefits of marriage. 

The third week of this month ends with honouring 
the exceptional unions in which a disparity, often not 
without excuse, does not exclude the main benefit of 
marriage, especially when the habits of the final state 
shall limit the difference to age. Lastly, the fourth 
festival honours the posthumous union which will often 
be a result of the normal constitution of human marriage, 
the deepest pleasures of which are strengthened and 
developed by the purification and constancy attendant 
on subjective love. 

One explanation will suffice for our three following 
months, their weekly subdivisions being naturally the 
same. For the most important, its first half is devoted 
to the paternal relation in its complete form, first involunr 
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tary, then adoptive; its second half to the incomplete 
paternal relation which, in every regular society, results 
from spiritual authority or temporal patronage. Hence 
spring, in a descending order, the four normal degrees 
of paternal affection, respectively honoured in the four 
weekly festivals of the third Positivist month. Now 
the same distinctions and gradations necessarily recur 
in the case of the filial and fraternal relations, thus dis¬ 
pensing with any fresh explanation for the fourth and 
fifth months. 

As for the sixth, it honours, first, permanent domes¬ 
ticity, which will always mark off a very numerous but 
a special class, then the analogous position in which every 
man as a rule finds himself during his practical training. 
The first case clearly requires an important'subdivision, 
the practical distinction being the residence; according 
a.s the domestic relation is complete, as in the case of 
the servant proper, or incomplete, as in that of the 
clerk, who has simply to perform a certain office. When 
the manners of the normal state shall have made domestic 
service, especially that of women, consistent with the full 
devolo]>ment of the family affections, Positive worship 
will make the moral superiority of the first position 
deeply felt, for in it the devotion is purer and more 
living. The same distinction is applicable, though in a 
less marked degree, to temporary domesticity, and is 
there again determined by the dwelling. Hence the 
last two festivals of the sixth month, respectively devoted 
to pages and lo apprentices, according as the masters ai e 
rich or poor. 

The Woman .—All these details as to the different 
fundamental ties offer me, my father, no difiSculty. 
But 1 fear lest my weakness in history prevents my fully 
understanding fhe second sei?ies of social festivals. For 
the preparation of man as a whole is as yet only very 
imperfectly known to me. 

The Priest —^That is enough, my daughter, to enable 
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you even now to understand in outline the succession of 
the three preliminary states xpentioned in our synopsis 
of sociolatry. But as for the weekly division of each of 
them, you will, it is true, hardly be able to enter into it 
till after the two historical conversations with which this 
Catechism will end. I limit myself, Uierefore, to the 
co-ordination of the chief divisions, recommending you 
to complete it for yourself when you shall have gained 
the requisite knowledge. 

The fictitious synthesis, in all cases based on the search 
after causes, may take two different forms, according as 
the wills to which events are attributed inhere in the 
bodies themselves or in external beings, habitually 
beyond the reach of our senses. Now the direct form, 
which is more spontaneous than any other, constitutes 
the initial fetichism ; whereas the indirect distinguishes 
the theologism which follows it. But this last state, 
more alloyed and less lasting than the first, offers in 
succession two distinct constitutions, according as the 
gods are many or are condensed into one. Theologism, 
which after all but forms an immense spontaneous transi¬ 
tion from fetichism to Positivism, takes its rise from the 
one as polytheism and leads to the other by monotheism. 
Complete this mental advance by the corresponding 
social progress, and the W’hole initiation of man finds 
adequate expression, as you will soon feel. 

You will then be able to see how well adapted is our 
second series of social festivals to pay due honour to all 
the essential phases of this long preparation, from the 
first upward movement of the smallest tribes down to 
the twofold development of the modem transition. This 
full celebration of the past of man in twelve weekly 
festivals is a consequence of the historical condensation 
which the abstract worship by its nature allows. 

The Woman .—We can then, my father, now enter on 
the last sociolatrical series. The month dedicated to the 
moral providence offers me no difficulty, so clearly marked ■ 
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is the distinction between the types of woman assigned 
to its four weekly festivals. But I am at a loss as yet 
as to the subdivision of the sacerdotal month. 

The Priest .—TJake for your guide, my daughter, the 
different forms or degrees of the Positive priesthood, 
ranked according to their increasing completeness. This 
great ministry calls for a rare union of the moral qualities, 
active no less than affective, with intellectual capacities, 
both for art and science. If, then, these last alone are 
remarkable, their possessors, after proper cultivation, 
must remain, perhaps for ever, mere pensioners of the 
spiritual power, without ever aspiring to be incorporated 
into it. In these cases which are fortunately exceptional, 
the finest genius for poetry or philosophy cannot supply 
the place of tenderness and energy in a functionary who 
must habitually be animated by deep sympathies and 
who has often to engage in difficult struggles. This in¬ 
complete priesthood allows for the due cultivation of all 
true talent without detriment to any social function. 

As for the complete priesthood, it requires, first, a pre¬ 
paratory stage, beyond which the candidate will not pro¬ 
ceed if, in spite of the announcement of his vocation, he 
does not successfully pass through the proper noviciate. 
After this decisive trial, at thirty-five he obtains the 
true and definitive priesthood, but exercises it for seven 
years in the subordinate position, which marks the vicar 
or substitute. When he has worthily gone through all 
the phases of our encyclopedic teaching, and even entered 
upon the other priestly functions, he reaches at forty- 
two the chief degree, becoming irrevocably a priest in 
the fullest sense. Such are the four classes of theoricians 
which are honoured respectively by the weekly festivals 
of the eleventh month. 

The W(man.-^Th.Q next, my father, requires no par¬ 
ticular, explanation. Though not familiar with active life, 
its definite character enables me to understand fairly the 
normal division of the patrician body into four essential 
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classoft, in accordance ivitfa the decreasing generality of 
functions and the increasing number of functionaries. 
Perhaps even, in our anarchical time, women are more 
apt than the proletaries, and still more than their 
teachers, to appreciate rightly this natural hierarchy, 
as they are more thoroughly preserved from disturbing 
passions and from sophistical views. I am glad, then, 
that the four weekly festivals of our twelfth month 
yearly honour, and by honouring moralise, these several 
necessary forms of the material power, on which rests 
the whole economy of society. But I am not so clear as 
to the subdivision of the last month. 

2 'he. Pried .—It depends, my daughter, on the generality 
which attaches naturally to the proletariate, in which all 
the great attributes of Humanity require a distinct ideal 
expression. This immense social mass—the necessary 
stock of all the special classes—is mainly devoted to 
active life, the direct subject of the first weekly festival 
of the plebeian month. After this active proletariate, we 
must pay a separate tribute to the affective proletariate 
which necessarily accompanies it. This special tribute to 
the proletary women can alone give due completeness to 
the general celebration of the types of women, considered 
in the tenth month from a point of view which embraced 
all classes, but viewed here in their popular manifestation. 

The third festival of our thirteenth month should 
picture worthily the contemplative proletary, especially 
the artistic, or even the scientific, who, not able to gain 
admission into a priesthood of necessarily limited numbers, 
yet feels himself more the theorician than the practician* 
We shall have at times to compassionate these excep¬ 
tional types, and in all cases to respect them, in order 
to turn them to good account by wisely guiding their in¬ 
stinctive tendencies. From them principally must come 
the general control of the proletariate over the special 
powers, whereas the general impulse it ought to give 
requires more active natures. 
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Finally, the last festival of our popular month has 
reference mainly to mendicity, temporaiy, or even per¬ 
manent. The best social order will never entirely preclude 
this extreme consequence of the imperfections inherent 
in practical life. So the idealisation of our social state 
would be incomplete unless the priesthood closed it with 
a just appreciation of this exceptional existence. Where 
there is adequate justification and worthy conduct, such 
an existence may often deserve the sympathy, at times 
even the praise, of all honourable minds. More fluctuat¬ 
ing than any other, this complementary class naturally 
connects with all ranks of society, which must in turn 
draw from it and feed it. It thus becomes well qualified 
to develop the general influence of the proletariate on all 
the powers of society. Tliere would then be as great 
improvidence as injustice in not giving mendicants a 
separate idealisation. 

The Woman ,—As for the complementary day, I under¬ 
stand, my father, why Positivism transfers to the end 
of our year the collective commemoration of the dead, 
happily introduced by Catholicism. This touching com¬ 
memoration, the insertion of which would have disturbed 
the normal economy of our public worship, is its proper 
completion as a whole and a natural preparation for its 
annual recurrence. It was lit that the festival proper of 
the Great Being should be preceded by the glorification 
of all its organs without exception. 

The additional day in leap-year is equally easy. My 
sex having it scarcely ever in its power to deserve an 
individual and public apotheosis, the abstract worship, 
without degenerating into a concrete worship, was bound 
to pay this honour collectively to the women worthy 
of an individual celebration. The ideal expresssion of 
human existence is thus completed by glorifying the 
right use of the various exceptional powers which 
woman’s nature admits, when its distinctive character 
is not impaired thereby. 
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The Priest —As you have of yourself, my daughter, 
satisfactorily finished the explanation of our public 
wqrship, the first part of this Catechism is quite com¬ 
plete. We must now proceed to the study of the doctrine, 
which, as the worship itself, is a direct preparation 
for the regime—the ultimate end of the whole Positive 
initiation. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE DOCTRINE. 


CONVERSATION VI. 

THE DOCTRINE AS A WHOLE. 

The Woman .—In our second conversation, my father, 
you made me know Humanity. In the throe following 
conversations, you have taught me the worship we owe 
Her. I ask you now to set before me the systematic 
co-ordination of the whole system of Positive doctrine 
around such an unity. 

T'he Priest .—You should, to that end, renounce first 
of all, my daughter, all aspirations after an absolute, 
external, in one word, an objective unity; which will be 
easier for you than for our professors. Such a wish, com¬ 
patible with the inquiry into causes, is in contradiction 
with the study of laws, meaning by laws constant rela¬ 
tions traced in the midst of immense variety. These 
admit only a purely relative, human, in one word, a sub¬ 
jective unity. In fact, laws are of necessity plural, by 
virtue of the impossibility that notoriously exists of ever 
reducing under the other either of the two general 
elements of all our real conceptions, the world and man. 

* Even if we succeeded in condensing each of these two 
great studies around one single law of nature, as the two 

a 
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must remain separate, scientific unity would still be un¬ 
attainable. Though the knowledge of the world pre¬ 
supposes man, the world could exist without man, as is 
perhaps the case with many stars that are not habitable. 
So again, man is dependent on the world, but he is not 
a consequence of it. All the efforts of materialists to do 
away with spontaneous vital action by exaggerating the 
preponderating influence of the inorganic environment 
on organised beings have ended in nothing but dis¬ 
crediting the inquiry, as useless as it is idle, henceforth 
abandoned to the unscientific mind. 

But further, it is far from being the case that objective 
unity can ever be established within the limits of each 
general element of the above dualism. The various 
essential branches of the study of the world or of man 
reveal to us an increasing number of different laws, which 
will never be susceptible of being reduced the one under 
the other, despite the frivolous hopes inspired at first by 
our planetary gravitation. Though for the most part still 
unknown, and many ever to remain so, we have made 
out enough of them to guarantee against all attacks the 
fundamental principle of the Positive doctrine, namely, 
the subjection of all phenomena whatsoever to invariable 
relations. The all-pervading order which is the outcome 
of the sum of natural laws bears the general name of fate 
or of chance^ according as the laws are known to us or 
unknown. This distinction will always remain of great 
practical importance \ since the ignorance of these laws 
is, for our action, equivalent to their non-existence, as it 
precludes all rational prevision, and so all regular inter¬ 
ference. Still we may hope to discover for each of the 
more important cases empirical rules which, insufficient 
from the theoretic point of view, yet suffice to keep us 
from disorderly action. 

In the midst of this growing diversity, the dogma of 
Humanity gives to the whole of our real conceptions the" 
only unity they admit, and the only bond tint we need. 
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To apprehend its nature and formation, we must first 
distinguish three kinds of laws, physical, intellectual, 
atid moral. The first by their nature belong to the 
active, the last to the affective sex, whilst the inter¬ 
mediate order forms the proper province of the priest¬ 
hood, which, having to reduce to system the joint action 
of the two sexes, shares in unequal degree the life of 
both. This is why the two extreme studies were 
cultivated empirically at all times to meet the cor¬ 
responding wants, but with very different success. In 
fact, physical laws being, at bottom, independent of 
moral laws, men could, in regard to them, establish con¬ 
victions which, though incoherent, were firm. On the 
contrary, as moral laws are necessarily dependent on 
physical laws, women could, in this department, construct 
no impregnable system, and their efforts were only 
valuable^ for their influence on the affections. It was, 
then, from the physical order that sound scientific culture 
must originate, on the basis of a sufficient detachment 
from the details of action. As, however, the moral order 
is the ultimate goal of all our real meditations, logical 
and scientific unity was unattainable unless by some 
adequate connection of these two extreme domains. 
Now the intermediate domain can alone unite them, for 
it naturally connects with each. Thus it is that the 
construction of a true theoretic unity depends in the 
last resort on a sufficient elaboration of the special laws 
of the understanding. 

The Woman .—Your conclusion seems a difficult one 
to get at, yet I feel no difficulty, my father, in at once 
admitting it. My meditations on moral subjects have 
often made me feel to what an extent a knowledge of 
the laws of the intellect would bo indispensable to their 
practical coherence; since the rules proper to the func¬ 
tion that judges always mingle with those of eagh func 
tion judged. Men, however, are naturally less sensible 
of this connection in the case of the physical laws which 
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engross the attention of their sex. You may pass oh, 
then, without further preamble, to the direct exposition 
of these laws of the mind, on which all systematic unity 
depends. 

The Priest —I must at the outset, my daughter, divide 
them, here as elsewhere, into statical and dynamical, 
according as they concern the invariable arrangements 
of the object under consideration, or its inevitable varia¬ 
tions. These two correlative terms are become indis¬ 
pensable to any serious exposition of Positivisnn and 
through it they will soon become popular. Nof that 
they can ever have for your sex the moral attraction 
which you will shortly find in the terms objective and 
subjective, the ultimate and chief destination of which is 
to express with pleasantest shading our best emotions. 
But their purely intellectual application must not strip 
them of the respect due to their scientific utility. For 
the rest, these two pairs of philosophical expressions are 
the only ones that I am obliged to require you to accept. 

The preceding definition renders it easy for you to 
see that, in any department whatever, the statical study 
necessarily precedes the dynamical, which could never 
bo entered on without such a preparation. It is neces¬ 
sary, in fact, to have determined ibhe fundamental condi¬ 
tions of any existence before considering its different 
successive states. The ancients, who saw everywhere 
stationariness, were completely alien to any dynamical 
conceptions, even in mathematics. Whereas the incom¬ 
parable Aristotle, the eternal prince of true philosophers, 
even then laid down all the essential bases of the highest 
statical studies, of life, of the intelligence, and of society. 
But, following this necessary course, the dynamical com¬ 
plement comes to be everywhere indispensable. Without 
it, the statical appreciation can never be anything but 
provisional, so as to be defective as a guide to practic^ 
where it would, if isolated, lead to serious errors, espe¬ 
cially in the more important cases. 
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The statical law of our understanding becomes, in 
Positivism, a simple application of the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple which in all cases subordinates man to the world. 
In fact, it consists in the constant subordination of our 
subjective constructions to our objective materials. The 
genius of Aristotle gave its rudimentary general concep¬ 
tion in this admirable statement:— There is nothing in 
the understanding that did not originally spring from 
sensation. But as modern writers often pressed this 
axiom too far to the point of representing our intelli¬ 
gence as purely passive, the great Leibnitz was obliged 
to add an essential restriction, with the aim of formu¬ 
lating the spontaneous character of our mental disposi¬ 
tions. Tliis explanation, which was limited in reality 
to the clearer development of Aristotle’s maxim, was 
completed by Kant, by introducing the distinction never 
to be forgotten between the objective and the subjective 
reality of all human conceptions. Still, this principle 
was not really systematised till Positivism connected it 
in due form with the general law which, in all vital 
phenomena, places every organism in constant depend¬ 
ence on its environment. , For our highest spiritual func¬ 
tions, equally as for our most corporeal acts, the external 
world serves us at once for nourishment, stimulus, and 
control. Whilst in this way the subordination of the 
subjective to the objective no- longer stood isolated, Posi¬ 
tive Philosophy also supplied its necessary complement, 
without which the statical study of the intellect could 
not have been sufficiently connected with the dynamical. 
It consists in recognising the fact that, in the normal 
state, the subjective images are always less vivid and 
less clear than the objective impressions from which they 
are drawn. Were it otherwise, the without could never 
regulate the within. 

By virtue of these two statical principles, all our con- 
tieptions necessarily have their origin in an uninterrupted 
interchange between the world which supplies their 
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materials and man who shapes them. They are pro¬ 
foundly relative, both to the subject and to the object, 
and as these vary respectively, so necessarily are the 
conceptions modified. Our gi'eat merit, in the scientific 
point of view, consists in so perfecting this natural 
subordination of man to the world that our brain may 
become the faithful mirror of the external order, the 
future results of which then admit of prevision by virtue 
of our internal operations. But this representation can¬ 
not be, and is not required to be, absolutely exact. The 
degree of approximation is determined by our practical 
wants, which give us the standard of precision desirable 
for our theoretical previsions. Within this necessary 
limit there is generally left for our intellect a certain 
liberty in speculation, which it should use to secure fuller 
satisfaction for its own inclinations, whether in the 
direction of science or even of the fine arts, by giving 
to our conceptions greater regularity, greater beauty 
even, but not less truth. Such, under its mental aspect, 
is Positivism, which, always occupied with the study 
of law, holds on its way between two paths of equal 
danger—mysticism which seeks to penetrate to causes, 
and empiricism which confines itself to facts. 

The Woman .—There seems to me, my father, one 
serious omission in this statical theory of man’s intellect, 
in that it appears solely to have reference to the stato 
of reason properly so called, without being able to embrace 
madness, which yet it ought to explain not less than the 
other. Actual life offers daily so many intermediate 
shades between these two states of mind that all these 
cases must obey the same great laws, with differences 
only of degree, as in the case of our bodily functions. 

The Priest ,—It will be enough, my daughter, to con¬ 
sider more attentively the preceding doctrine to see that 
it does really contain the true theory of madness and of 
idiocy. These two opposite states are the two extremes 
of the normal propoition which the state of reason 
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requires between objective impressions and subjective 
suggestions. Idiocy consists in the excess of objectivity, 
when our brain becomes too passive; and madness, in 
the strict sense, in the excess of subjectivity, from undue 
activity of that organ. But the mean state, which is 
reason, itself varies with tbe regular variations to which 
all human existence is subject, the social no less than 
the individual. The judgment of madness thus becomes 
the more delicate in that we must take into account in 
it times and places, in short, circumstances generally, 
as is so well impressed on us by the admirable composi¬ 
tion of the great Cervantes. It is the case in which 
we most clearly realise to what an extent the statical 
study of the intelligence remains inadequate without its 
dynamical complement. 

The Woman .—After this striking reflection, I would, 
my father, if you think proper, at once enter on this 
complementary study, which alone can allow my own 
meditations to grasp at length this great spectacle as a 
whole. Whatever the changes in the opinions of men, 
they can never in any case become purely arbitrary, though 
I cannot in any way unravel their general course. 

The Priest .—It consists, my daughter, in the passage 
of every theoretical conception necessarily through three 
successive states : the first, theological, or fictitious; the 
second, metaphysical, or abstract; the third, positive, or 
real. The first is always provisional, the second simply 
transitional, the third alone definitive. This last difiers 
from the two former, especially in its characteristic sub¬ 
stitution of the relative for the absolute, when at length 
the study of laws replaces the inquiry into causes. There 
is, at bottom, no other difference between the two others, 
in point of theory, than the reduction of the primitive 
deities to mere Entities. But as this transformation takes 
from the fictions of supematuralism any firm consist¬ 
ence, socially above all, but also mentally, metaphysics 
always remain a mere solvent of theology, without power 
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ever to organise their own domain. Hence this doctrine 
of revolt and modification has no other utility, in our 
original evolution, whether individual or collective, but 
to allow the transition from theology to Positivism to 
be gradual. It is the better suited for this transitional 
office from the circumstance that its equivocal concep¬ 
tions can alternately become, either abstract representa¬ 
tives of supernatural agents, or general expressions for 
the phenomena in question, according as we are nearer 
the fictions or the real state. 

The Woman .—This dynamical law finds already sufii- 
cient confirmation in my own experience ; yet I desire, 
my father, to get as firm hold as possible of the intellec¬ 
tual principle of this evolution. 

The Priest .—It is, my daughter, a consequence of the 
statical law, which compels us to draw upon ourselves 
for the subjective connections of our objective impres¬ 
sions, which otherwise would always be incoherent. The 
true relations of things always requiring for their per¬ 
ception a diflicult and gradual analysis, which I shall 
explain to you, our first hypotheses were purely instinc¬ 
tive, and as such fictitious. But this general tendency, 
which would now be an excess of subjectivity, was at first 
quite in conformity with our mental state, in which the 
evolution could only originate in such an initial step. 
A long experience, even yet inadequate for the more 
backward minds, could alone unveil to us the absolute 
futility of the inquiry into causes. Now, this useless 
problem long had for us an invincible attraction, both 
in speculation and in action, as promising us the power 
of always proceeding by deduction without requiring any 
special induction, and of modifying the world at our 
pleasure. Thus, the two motives which impelled the 
primeval thinker coincide essentially with that which 
will always guide our intellectual efforts. It is the same, 
at bottom, as regards the logical principle of this primi¬ 
tive regime. For the whole of sound logic is reducible 
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to this one rule: always form the simplest hypothesis 
compatible with the whole of the information possessed. 
Now, the thinkers of the theological period, and even of 
the fetichist, applied this rule better than the greater 
part of our modern doctors. Their object being to arrive 
at causes, they limited themselves to explaining the world 
by man—the only possible source of theoretic unity—by 
attributing all phenomena to superhuman wills, it matters 
not whether in the phenomena or external to them. Such 
a problem admits, by its nature, no other solution— 
one far superior to the misty fictions of our atheists or 
pantheists, whoso mental state is nearer madness than 
the naive simplicity of the true fetichists. This superiority 
is made most evident by the respective results. Whilst 
German ontology is at the present day retrograding to 
its Greek source, without inspiring any real and durable 
thought, the primitive theology opened to the human 
mind the only path which was practicable in our primi¬ 
tive state. Though it never could lead us to the determi¬ 
nation of causes, its provisional colligation of facts led, by 
a natural sequence, to the discovery of laws. 

This last study, at first looked on as quite secondary, 
soon tended to become the chief, under the impulse of 
practice which showed it to be more adapted for the pre¬ 
visions required for our activity. In strictness, the better 
minds never sought the cause except when they could 
not find the law; and no blame can attach to the course 
they adopted, as more fitted than any torpor of the in¬ 
tellect to pave the way for this ultimate attainment. 
Our intelligence has even such a preference for Positive 
conceptions, especially on the ground of their superior 
prtactical value, that it often exerted itself to substitute 
them for the fictions of theology, long before the prepa¬ 
ration required had been duly made. Tlie end of our 
mental evolution is consequently still less uncertain than 
its opening phase. 

The Wormn .—This explanation of your Law of the three 
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states leaves me, my father, much in a mist, as regards 
the numerous cases in which the human mind seems to 
me at one and the same time, theological, metaphysical, 
and positive, according to the questions on which it is 
engaged. If unexplained, this co-existence would com¬ 
promise directly your dynamical law, which, however, 
appears to me indisputable. Free me, I beg, from this 
perplexity. 

The Priest .—It will disappear, my daughter, if you will 
observe the unvarying order which directs the simul¬ 
taneous advance of our different theoretical conceptions 
according to the decreasing generality and increasing 
complication of the phenomena with which they deal. 
Hence results a complementary law, without which the 
dynamical study of the human understanding would 
continue obscure, and even almost inapplicable. It is 
easy for you to understand that, more general phenomena 
being necessarily more simple, the speculations which 
concern them must be easier and their progress therefore 
more rapid. This gradation, which is verified even in 
the different phases of theologism, is especially true in 
the Positive state, owing to the laborious preparations it 
requires. Thus it is that certain theories remain meta¬ 
physical, whilst others of a simpler nature have already 
become Positive, though more complicated ones still 
remain theological. But never do you meet with the 
reverse—a full and sufiicient answer to the objections 
arising from their disparity at any one time. 

The natural order which I have just indicated as exist¬ 
ing between our different conceptions, and from which I 
shall deduce the true encyclopedic scale, alone allows a 
thorough understanding of their general advance. It 
founds the Positive logic, by revealing to us the con¬ 
nection in which our different theoretical studies must 
follow one another if they are to issue into any per¬ 
manent construction. Though each class of phenomena 
has always its proper laws, which presuppose special- 
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inductions, these last could hardly ever be of real value 
were it not for the deductions supplied by the previous 
knowledge of simpler laws. This subjective subordination 
is a result of the objective dependence of less general 
phenomena on all those which are more general. So the 
unbroken order of our studies, rising ever from the world 
to man, is not only justified by the logical training for 
which simpler speculations are more adapted; it rests 
also on the dependence scientifically of the higher theories 
on the lower, a consequence of the subordination of their 
respective phenomena. 

ihe Woman .—You have now, my father, made clear 
to me the laws of the intellect, dynamical as well as 
statical; but I do not as yet see springing from them 
the construction I looked for in respect to the whole 
system of Positive doctrine. I want, then, to see directly 
how Humanity, as an all-pervading principle, can at 
length establish, by virtue of these laws, a real specu¬ 
lative unity, by connecting the moral with the physical 
laws. 

The Priest .—^Your legitimate wish, my daughter, will 
be satisfied by considering from a new general point of 
view the complementary law of the intellectual move¬ 
ment which I have just stated. So conceived, it is 
chiefly subjective, as must be the law which it supports. 
But you are aware also that this classification admits by 
its own force of an objective application, in determining 
the general intercjependence of the several phenomena. 
Under this new light its destination becomes statical in 
the main, and serves to characterise, not the co-existence 
of our several intellectual advances, but the fundamental 
order which governs all events whatsoever. Then the 
law of classification is found to be entirely distinct from 
that of filiation, though the simultaneous discovery of 
the two is sufficiently explained by their close connection. 

Before I set out to you this great theoretical hier¬ 
archy, I must limit with sufficient accuracy its general 
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sphere. This follows, in reality, from the true philo¬ 
sophical distinction between speculation and action. 
Whilst action of necessity remains special, true theory is 
always general. But it never acquires its characteristic 
generality except by the aid of a previous abstraction, 
which more or less impairs the reality of its conceptions. 
Whatever be the dangers in practice of this impairment, 
we must resign ourselves to it to attain the coherence 
wldch can only be secured by the absolute universality 
of theoretic laws. It is a true maxim of common sense 
that every rule has its exceptions. Still, our intellect 
throughout needs to find ultimately rules which never 
fail, in order to avoid indefinite vacillation. 

The only way of attaining this is to break up, as far 
as possible, the study of beings, generally the only direct 
study, into the study of the several general events 
which compose the existence of each. Thus we obtain 
abstract laws, the different combinations of which then 
explain each concrete existence. Though very numerous 
in themselves, these irreducible laws, on which rests all 
our speculative wisdom, are much less numerous tlian 
tlie special rules which depend on them. These last, 
putting aside their number, will, from their natural 
complication, always defy all our best efforts either 
inductive or deductive. But on the other hand, to know 
them would be practically useless, except in the rtire cases 
in which they really influence our destiny. For these 
exceptional cases, practical genius, become the only com¬ 
petent authority, can always find empirical rules suf¬ 
ficient for our guidance, by availing itself wisely of the 
general indications furnished by the speculative genius. 
For the regularity of the compound events, if not so 
easy to see as the regularity of their constituent general 
elements, is a hecessary consequence of it, so that ob¬ 
servation will detect it if directed on the point for a 
sufficient length of time. 

For instance, we shall never know the general laws of 
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the variations peculiar to the normal constitution of the 
atmosphere. Yet the sailor and the agriculturist know 
how, from their observations of the locality or the 
weather, to draw special rules, which, though empirical, 
supersede in the main the so-called science of meteorology. 
It is the same with all the other concrete studies, geo¬ 
logical, zoological, and even sociological. Whatever lies 
beyond the grasp of practical genius will always remain 
an idle question. True science, then, is necessarily 
abstract. Its general laws, relating to the few categories 
under which all observable phenomena may be brought, 
are sufficient always to demonstrate the existence of con¬ 
crete laws, though most of these last neither can nor 
ought to be ever known, except for practical purposes. 

The Woman .—I catch a glimpse, my father, of the 
gi’eat simplification introduced into your philosophical 
construction by this fundamental analysis which brings 
the study of beings under that of events. But I am 
frightened at the constant abstraction required by such a 
scientific regime, though, fortunately, I am exempt from 
it. Its institution seems to me even beyond the power 
of our intellect, if all orders of phenomena are to be 
directly studied in the Great Being which alone presents 
them to us in their entirety. 

The Priest .—For your comfort, my daughter, all that 
is required is to consider under a new aspect the general 
principle of the abstract hierarchy. Though directly it 
establishes only the subordination of events, indirectly it 
should also lead to that of beings. For phenomena are 
only more general in so far as they belong to more nume¬ 
rous existences. The simplest of all, though existing 
everywhere, must then be found in beings which offer 
us no other, and where, therefore, the study of them in 
themselves becomes more accessible. In strict truth, the 
second step in science will never be separated from the 
first; this it is, more even than the nature of the pheno¬ 
mena, which constitutes the increase in complication. 
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Bat whatever be these successive accumulations^ each 
fresh category of events may be studied in beings inde¬ 
pendent of the succeeding categories, though dependent 
on the preceding, the previous knowledge of which will 
allow us to concentrate attention on the new class. Even 
supposing the beings not always distinct, the Positive 
method will keep its main efficacy if thdiy are seen in 
different states, and this condition cannot fail, by the 
nature of such a classification. Thus, the scientific hier¬ 
archy that I am going to set before you, though its 
original purpose was to furnish a scale of phenomena, 
necessarily constitutes the true scale of beings, or, at any 
rate, of existences. It becomes by turns abstract or con¬ 
crete, according as its purpose is subjective or objective. 
This is why the encyclopedic subordination of the arts 
essentially coincides with that of the sciences. 

The Woman .—Before you proceed, my father, to the 
exposition of this hierarchy, of which I begin to see 
the general principle, I beg you to explain to me the 
course we are to follow. To cement the fundamental 
union between the world and man, it would seem that it 
might start equally from either whilst making for the 
other. Its habitual use seems even to require that it 
should be apt, as every other scale, to become indifferently 
an ascending or descending one. But I do not know 
whether these two paths are suited to its construction. 

The Priest .—^The regular concurrence of these two 
methods, the one objective, the other subjective, is as 
necessary, my daughter, for the formation as for the 
application of the hierarchy of science. Its spontaneous 
elaboration depended on the first; but its systematic 
institution required the second. The initiation of each 
individual must in this, as in every other important 
point, essentially reproduce the evolution of the race, only 
for the future we shall do consciously what was formerly 
done blindly. The combination of these two methods 
alone allows us to secure the advantages of both and 
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neutralise their dangers. To ascend from the world to 
man, without having first descended from man to the 
world, exposes us to the excessive cultivation of the lower 
studies, whilst losing sight of their true scientific destina¬ 
tion, so as to waste our scientific efforts on academic 
trifling, as adverse to the intellect as to the heart. Con¬ 
nection and dignity are then sacrificed to reality and 
clearness. Still this was the course necessarily adopted 
by abstract Positivism, during the long scientific intro¬ 
duction which extends from Thales and Pythagoras to 
Bichat and Gall, in order to elaborate in succession the 
materials of the ultimate systematisation. The higher 
wants of our intellect then received their satisfaction, 
and that an imperfect one, only from the heterogeneous 
guardianship still vested in the theologico-metaphysical 
spirit. But at the present day, when the universal 
principle of the definitive synthesis is irreversibly estab¬ 
lished as a result of this immense preparatory movement, 
the subjective method, become at last as Positive as the 
objective, must take the direct initiative in forming the 
encyclopedia. It alone can properly originate the con¬ 
struction which the other will then be able worthily to 
work out. This rule is as applicable to each grpat 
scientific inquiry as to the whole system of the sciences. 

The Woman .—You see me then ready, my father, to 
adopt fully the religious sanction given by the dogma of 
Humanity to all the essential portions of abstract science 
in succession, strengthening the highest and ennobling 
the lowest through the connection of all with it. 

The Priest .—The better to define such a synthesis, you 
should, my daughter, recall at the outset the persistent 
aim of human life, the preservation and perfecting of the 
Great Being t^om we must at once love, know, and 
serve. Bach of his own spontaneous action discharges 
these three offices, which religion systematises by the 
worship, the doctrine, and the life. Though the philo¬ 
sophical construction is then necessarily prior to the 
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two others, it is, at bottom, only destined to consolidate 
them and to develop them. In itself, the direct study of 
Humanity may degenerate as much as the lower sciences, 
if we forget that we are to know her only to love her 
more and serve her better. When attention to the 
means makes us mistake or neglect the end, the philo¬ 
sophical advance has really less to recommend it than 
the natural development of ordinary men. 

Thus you see why, at the top of the encyclopedic 
scale, I place morals, or the science of the individual 
man. Since the Great Being never operates but through 
organs which are in the last instance individual, these 
organs must first be studied with special care, in order 
that their service may be propei‘ly rendered during the 
period of their objective existence, on which will de¬ 
pend their subjective influence. It is thus that Posi¬ 
tivism definitely ratifies the primary precept of the 
initial theocracy: Mow thyself, to heifer Ihyseff, In it 
the intellectual principle and the social motive act in 
concert. Asa fact, the most useful of all the sciences 
is also the most complete, or rather the only one which 
is complete; since its phenomena subjectively embrace 
all the other, though, by that very fact, they are objec¬ 
tively subordinate to them. The fundamental principle 
of the scientific hierarchy gives then a direct predomi¬ 
nance to the' moral point of view as the most complicated 
and the most special. 

But at this point the philosophical conformity of 
Positivism with theologism necessarily ceases. The 
latter, always occupied with causes, placed the study of 
morals under the immediate control of the supernatural 
principles by which it explained everything. Thus evok¬ 
ing purely internal observation, it gave a sanction to the 
personality of an existence which, bringing each into 
direct connection with an infinite power, isolated him 
entirely from Humanity. Positivism, on the contrary, 
only seeking the law in order the^ better to guide the 
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activity, always in its essence social, bases moral science 
far more on the observation of others than of oneself, in 
order to establish conceptions at once real and useful. 
Then we feel how impossible it is properly to enter on 
such a study without a previous study of society. In 
all respects, each of us depends entirely on Humanity, 
especially with regard to our noblest functions, always 
dependent on the time and place in which wo live^ as 
you are reminded by these fine verses in Zaire— 

J’eusse dto, prtis du Gange, esclave des faux dieux, 
Chrdtienne dans Paris, Miisulmane en ces licnx. 

—Act i. sc. I. 

I had been, by the Ganges, the slave of false gods, 
Christian in Paris, Musulman where I am. 

Thus it is that morals, regarded as our chief science, 
begins by instituting sociology, the phenomena of which 
are both simpler and more general, in accordance with 
the spirit of the whole Positive hierarchy. 

The Woman .—Allow me, my father, to detain you a 
moment on this first step, to resolve the contradiction 
it seems to offer between these two conditions of your 
classification. For here the complication seems to 
grow, exceptionally, with the generality. I have always 
thought the moral point of view simpler than the 
social one. 

The Priest .—That is solely, my daughter, because you 
have hitherto proceeded on feeling rather than on reason ; 
•morals being justly for your sex an art rather than 
a science. If wo had to compare the number of cases, 
you would see that the number of individuals is greater 
than that of nations, which absorbs your attention. But 
limiting ourselves to its native complication, you for¬ 
get that moral science, besides all the influences taken 
into account by social science, must also appreciate im¬ 
pulses which social science may set aside as almost 
inappreciable. I mean the strong mutual influences 
which are in constant action, in obedience to laws as yet 

1 
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too little known, between the physical and moral nature 
of man. Though very powerful for the individual, 
sociology pays no particular attention to them, because 
their conflicting results in different individuals cancel 
one another in regard to nations. On the contrary, any 
moral judgment which should neglect them would expose 
us to the most serious mistakes, from attributing to the 
soul what proceeds from the body, or the reverse, as you 
see every day. 

The Woman .—I now understand, my father, what 
made me stop you at the outset of your hierarchical 
series, which I now beg you to follow out to the end, 
fearing no fresh interruption, which would prevent my 
mastering the general filiation. 

The Priest —Your objection, my daughter, is in itself 
a very natural one, and it answers the purpose here of 
bringing into greater prominence our first step ini the 
encyclopedia, the indispensable type of all the others, 
which will be more easily taken in consequence, as in 
the case of any scale whatever. I hope that you will 
descend without effort from one science to the next, 
under the same impulsion as that which has just led you 
from morals to sociology, looking always to the natural 
subordination of the respective phenomena. 

This fundamental principle makes you feel at once 
that the systematic study of society requires a previous 
knowledge of the general laws of life. Indeed, as nations 
are beings gifted in an eminent degree with life, the vital 
order necessarily governs the social, the statical condition 
of which and its dynamical progress would be deeply 
changed were the constitution of our brain, or even oi 
our body, to change in a notable degree. In this case, 
the simultaneous increase of generality and simplicity 
admits of no doubt. Thus it is that sociology, first 
constituted by morals, constitutes in its turn biology, 
which has, moreover, its direct relations with the master 
science. Biology having to study life only in what it 
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presents in common in all the beings which enjoy it, 
animals and plants form its proper province, though it 
is ultimately destined for man, whose true study, how¬ 
ever, it can only sketch in rude outline. Thus regarded, 
biology examines judiciously the bodily functions by the 
light derived from the study of those existences in which 
they are naturally clear of all higher complication. 
When this logical direction of biology exposes it to 
academic degeneracy by laying too much stress on 
insignificant beings or acts, the discipline of philosophy 
must recall it to its true vocation, without ever fettering 
the method indispensable to its inquiries. 

These first three sciences are so closely connected that 
I make the name of the middle one stand for the whole 
in the encyclopedic table which I have arranged (Table 
R) to render easier for you a general estimate of the 
Positive hierarchy. For sociology may be easily regarded 
as absorbing biology by way of introduction, and morals 
as conclusion. When the word Anthropology shall be in 
more common and sounder use, it will become preferable 
as the collective term, since its literal meaning is the 
Study of man. But for a long time it will be desirable 
to use here the term Sociology, in order to mark more 
clearly the principal superiority of the new intellectual 
regime, which coni:^Ists most particularly in the introduc¬ 
tion into our encyclopedia of the social point of view, 
alien in the main to the earlier synthesis. 

Living beings are of necessity bodies, which, despite 
their greater complication, always obey the more general 
laws of matter, the invariable predominance of which 
presides over all their peculiar phenomena, always, how¬ 
ever, leaving tljem their spontaneity. A third step in 
our encyclopedia, in full analogy with the preceding ones,' 
places, then, biology, and consequently sociology and 
morals, in dependence on the great inorganic science 
which I have called cosmology. Its true domain is the 
general study of man*s planet, the necessary environment 
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of all the higher functions, vital, social, and moral. A 
better name would then be Geologij, for this conveys the 
required meaning directly. But academical anarchy has 
so spoilt this term that Positivism must renounce its 
use, until we eliminate, as we soon shall, the would-be 
science which has been decorated with it. Then wo 
shall be able better to conform to the laws of language, 
and apply to the whole of the inorganic sciences a more 
exact denomination, the concrete nature of which is even 
more calculated to remind us that we need to study each 
existence in its least complicated form. 

This would be the limit of my encyclopedic operation, 
without any decomposition of cosmology, had I only in 
view the final state of man’s reason, which will be bound 
to contract the inferior sciences and expand the higher. 
But at present I must also provide for the special wants 
of the initiation of the West, the essential equivalent of 
which will always recur in the evolution of each indi¬ 
vidual. These two reasons compel me to divide cosmo¬ 
logy into two equally fundamental sciences, one of which, 
under the general name of physics, studies directly the 
whole material order. The other, simpler and more 
general, justly termed mathematics, is the necessary 
basis of physics, and as such of the whole scientific 
edifice, as treating of the most universal form of exist¬ 
ence, reduced to the only phenomena which recur every¬ 
where. Without this division, we could not understand 
the spontaneous advance of the Positive philosophy, 
-which could only begin by such a study, the more rapid 
completion of which caused it at first to be considered 
,as the only science. Although its name reminds us too 
strongly of this original privilege, which has long dis¬ 
appeared, it should be kept till such time as the natural 
superiority of this type of scientific and logical study 
has duly controlled the general progress of the encyclo¬ 
pedic law’s. Then a less vague and better constructed 
name may demarcate the true domain of the science, 
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acting as a systematic check on the blind scientific 
ambition of its too exclusive professors. 

Be this as it may, you should feel the necessity of 
descending as far as mathematics to find a natural basis 
for the encyclopedic scale—a basis able to make the 
whole system only the gradual development of the good 
sense of mankind. In fact, physics themselves, far 
simpler than the other sciences, are yet not simple 
enough. Their special inductions cannot l)e reduced to 
system without the aid of more general deductions, as in 
every other case; only in physics this logical and scien¬ 
tific want forces itself less on the attention. It is only 
in mathematics that you can use induction without 
previous deduction, such is the extreme simplicity of 
its domain, where induction often escapes notice; so 
much so, that our academic geometricians only see in it 
deductions, which are consequently unintelligible, as rest¬ 
ing on nothing. There can exist nowliere convictions 
really proof against attacks except those that are based 
ultimately on this eternal foundation of all Positive 
philosophy. Such will always be the necessary termina¬ 
tion of the subjective connection, guided by which every 
man of intellectual ability and honest heart will at any 
time be able, as I have just done, to form the funda¬ 
mental series of the five principal encyclopedic steps. 

The Woman .—It is to this reaction of feeling upon 
the intellect that I attribute, my father, the ease I find 
in following such a construction, so dreaded by me at 
the outset. With its attention constantly riveted on 
morals, the only solid basis of its legitimate influence, 
my sex will always set a high value on securing it at 
length systematic foundations, capable of resisting the 
sophisms of bad*passions. At present more than ever, we 
are alarmed as we contemplate the moral ravages already 
caused by the intellectual anarchy, which threatens at 
no distant period to dissolve all the bonds which bind 
men together, unless ii;r3sistible convictions at length 
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prevent its unchecked ascendency. True philosophers 
may therefore count on the secret co-operation and heart¬ 
felt gratitude of all women worthy of the name, when 
they reconstruct morals on Positive foundations, as a final 
substitute for its supernatural bases, too evidently worn 
out. Women who shall feel, as I do now, the necessity 
of descending with this object to the most abstract 
sciences, will know how to appreciate duly this un¬ 
expected help that reason at length steps forward to 
give to love. I thus understand why the encyclopedic 
table which I am going to study proceeds in an inverse 
direction to that of the exposition which it summarises. 
For we must become most familiar with this ascending 
order, according to which the several Positive conceptions 
will always develop. By instituting it as you have just 
done, you have obviated the chief repugnance women 
naturally feel for too abstract a course, which hitherto 
they have seen lead so often to dryness and pride. Now 
that I can always keep in sight and recall the moral aim 
of the whole scientific elaboration, and the conditions 
peculiar to each of its essential phases, I shall have as 
much satisfaction in ascending as in descending your 
encyclopedic scale. 

The Priest .—This alternation will become easier to 
you, my daughter, if you remark that, in both direc¬ 
tions, the method may rest on the same principle, in all 
cases following the decrease of generality. All that this 
requires is to refer the fundamental series at one time to 
the phenomena themselves, at another to our own concep¬ 
tions, according as it is to be used objectively or subject¬ 
ively. In truth, moral notions necessarily comprehend 
all the others, which we draw from them by successive 
abstractions. It is in this above all that consists their 
greater complication. The science of morals, then, has 
more subjective generality than all the lower sciences. 
Inversely, the phenomena of mathematics are the most 
general solely as being the most simple. Their study, 
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then, offers more objective but less subjective generality 
than any other. Alone applicable to every form of 
existence within our ken, it is also the science which, 
gives us least knowledge of the beings with which 
it deals, for it can only reveal their commonest laws. 
All the intermediate sciences present, in less degree, this’ 
twofold contrast which exists between mathematics and 
morals. 

But whether you ascend or descend, the encyclopedic 
course always represents morals as the supreme science, 
since it is at once the most useful and the most complete. 
It is there that theory, having lost by degrees the ab¬ 
straction of its beginnings, forms a systematic union 
with practice, after completing all that was indispensable 
as prepaiution. And therefore the wisdom of mankind, 
systematised by Positivism, will always insist on respect¬ 
ing the admirable equivocal designation, so regretted by 
our pedants, which, in morals alone, fuses the art and 
the science in one appellation. 

In this apparent confusion moral science happily finds 
an equivalent for the discipline which, in all the others, 
anticipates or corrects the scientific aberrations attendant 
on our upward course of intellectual culture. In fact, 
the general rule is to restrict each phase of the encyclo¬ 
pedic scale to the degree in which it is necessary as a 
preparation for the next above it; reserving, be it re¬ 
membered, for practical genius the more detailed studies 
which it may judge suitable in any particular case. 
Despite the declamations of academicians, we now know 
that such a discipline sanctions all theories of real in¬ 
terest, excluding only scientific puerilities, of which, at 
the present day, the combined needs of the intellect and 
the heart denfand the suppression. Now, this rule, so 
valuable everywhere else, fails of necessity for the science 
which stands at the top of the encyclopedic scale. 

Were moral theories as much cultivated as the rest^ 
their greater complication, in this special absence of dis- 
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cipline, would expose them to more frequent and more 
dangerous aberrations. But the heart then offers a better 
guidance to the intellect, by recalling more forcibly the 
universal subordination of theory to practice, by virtue of 
^a happy ambiguity of designation. Philosophers ought, 
in fact, to bring the same dispositions as women to the 
study of morals, in order to draw from them the rules 
of our conduct. Only, their deductive science gives a 
generality and consistence to the inductions of women 
which they could not get otherwise, and which yet are 
almost always indispensable to secure the social, or even 
private, efficacy of the precepts of morality. 

The Woman .—The true regime of the intellect being 
thus constituted, I ask you, my father, to close this long 
and difficult conversation by delineating generally the 
properties of your encyclopedic series, viewed for the 
future as an jiscending series, with which I shall soon be 
familiar. I see without your aid the intellectual and 
moKil dangers inherent in this objective culture, so long 
as it remained unprovided with the subjective discipline 
just explained. Then the unavoidable succession of the 
several encyclopedic phases compelled the scientific in¬ 
tellect provisionally to adopt a system of dispersive 
specialism, directly counter to the full generality which 
should characterise theoretical views. Hence naturally 
followed, more especially in the learned, and as a con¬ 
sequence even in the public, an increasing tendency on 
the one hand to materialism and atheism, on the other to 
the slighting of the softer affections and the neglect of the 
fine arts. I have long been aware how greatly, under all 
these aspects, true Positivism, far from offering any real 
solidarity with its scientific preamble, is on the contrary 
its best corrective. But I cannot by myself alone appre¬ 
hend the essential attributes which I am now to appre¬ 
ciate in the whole system of your theoretical hierarchy. 

The Priest ,—Beduce them, my daughter, to two chief 
ones, which correspond to its two general objects, equally 
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subjective and objective, or here rather, logical and 
scientihc, according as the attention is directed mainly 
to the method or the doctrine. 

Under the first aspect, the encyclopedic series points 
out at once the necessary course of scientific education 
and the gradual development of true reasoning. Mainly 
deductive in its cradle in mathematics, where the re¬ 
quisite inductions are almost always spontaneous, the 
Positive method becomes more and more inductive in 
proportion as it enters on speculations of a higher order. 
In this long elaboration, we must distinguish four capital 
divisions, in which the growing complication of the 
phenomena makes us successively develop observation, 
experiment, comparison, and historical filiation. Each 
of these five logical ph[ises, including the mathematical 
starting-point, spontaneously absorbs all its predecessors, 
as a consequence of the naturjil subordination of their 
respective phenomena. Sound logic thus becomes com¬ 
plete, and as such systematic, as soon as the definitive 
foundation of sociology gives rise to the historical method, 
as biology had previously introduced the art of com¬ 
parison, after that physics had sufliciently developed 
observation and experiment. 

Fortunately for your sex, its ignorance relieves it at 
present from the philosophical demonstrations by which 
Positivism fabours to convince men that to learn reason¬ 
ing the only way is to reason, with certainty and pre¬ 
cision, on clear and definite cases. Those who are most 
aware that every art should bo learnt by practice alone, 
still listen to the sophists who teach them to reason, or 
even to speak, by only reasoning or speaking on reason¬ 
ing or speech. But although you were taught grammar 
and perhaps rhetoric, at least you were spared logic, the 
^lOSt pretentious of the three scholastic studies. By 
being spared it, your own reason, judiciously trained 
under your cherished Moli6re, soon did justice to the 
two other classical absurdities. Strengthened now by 
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systematic convictions, you will not hesitate to treat with 
just ridicule the Trissotins who would teach you the art 
of deduction, without having themselves ever made the 
least use of it in mathematics. Each essential branch of 
the Positive method must always be studied especially 
in the department of science which first gave it birth. 

The Woman .—This first judgment having, fortunately, 
no difficulty for me, as I see in it simple good sense, I 
beg you, my father, to pass at once to the second general 
property of your encyclopedic series. 

The Friest .—It consists, my daughter, in the syste¬ 
matic conception of the universal order, as is indicated 
by the second title of our conspectus. From the material 
to the moral order, each order is superposed on its pre¬ 
decessor, in obedience to this fundamental law, the 
necessary consequence of the true principle of any hier¬ 
archy : TJie noblest phenomena are, in all cases^ subordi¬ 
nate to the lowest. This is the only rule of really 
universal application discoverable by the objective study 
of the world and man. As it cannot in any way super¬ 
sede the necessity of less general laws, it cannot by itself 
ever constitute the barren external unity vainly sought 
by all philosophers, from Thales to Descartes. 

But, whilst renouncing this futile stimulus, which finds 
a more valuable substitute in the moral destination of 
all our scientific efforts, we are glad to trace,'^ between all 
our abstract doctrines, an objective connection inseparable 
from their subjective co-ordination. Social action above 
all must turn to account such a view of the sum of real 
fatalities. Our dependence and our dignity becoming 
thus inter-connected, we shall be better disposed to feel 
the value of voluntary submission, on which depends 
mainly our moral, and even our intellectual improvement. 

Observe, in fact, to give completeness to this great 
law, that, from the practical point of view, it represents 
the order of nature as increasingly susceptible of modi¬ 
fication in proportion as it governs more complicated 
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phenomena. Improvement always implies imperfection, 
which everywhere increases with complication. But you 
see also that man’s providence then becomes more efficient, 
as having more varied agents at its command. Such 
compensation is still, doubtless, inadequate; so that the 
simplest order generally remains the most perfect, though 
under a blind government. Still, this general law of 
modifiability makes morals the chief art in two ways, 
first for its superior importance, next because it offers 
a larger field for our wise action. Practice and theory 
then combine to justify more and more the predominance 
which Positivism systematically allows to morals. 

The Woman .—Since you have * now explained to me 
sufficiently the Positive doctrine as a whole, I would 
wish, my father, before leaving you to-day, to know be¬ 
forehand the proper object of the two other conversations 
you promised me on this second part of your Catechism. 
I do not see, in fact, what is left for me to know as 
regards this systematic basis of the Universal Religion, 
in order to fit me to pass to the direct and special study 
of the life, which is finally to engage my attention. 

The Priest —The foregoing conceptions, my daughter, 
are too abstract and too general to leave a sufficient im¬ 
pression if not completed by some less general explana¬ 
tions of a more definite character, of which too I shall 
make frequent use. Without detaining you at each 
particular phase of the encyclopedia, as will be the case 
in the new Western education, I simply ask you to 
appreciate separately the two unequal parts which his¬ 
torically make up the whole Positive philosophy. 

This natural division consists in dividing the universal 
order into external and human. The first, answering to 
cosmology and*biology, formed, under the name of natural 
;philosophy —a term ordinarily adopted in England—the 
sole scientific domain of antiquity, and even this it could 
only treat statically and in outline. Besides that the true 
scientific spirit did not admit then of a more complete 
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upward growth, the state of society was naturally adverse 
to a premature extension, which could for long end only 
in compromising the existing order without really aiding 
ulterior progress. Only, the exceptional genius of Aris¬ 
totle, after reducing to a system, as far as was possible, 
natural philosophy, prepared the way for a sound moral 
philosophy, by an adequate, if inchoate, treatment of the 
two essential parts of human statics—first collective, then 
individual. And therefore he was not really appreciated 
till the Middle Ages, when the provisional separation of 
the two powers led to the direct advance of our most im¬ 
portant speculations. But this precious social impulsion 
could not relieve the true philosophic spirit from the long 
scientific preamble which still separated it from its highest 
domain. Hence this provisional division Lasted on to our 
own day. It must therefore preside over the last tran¬ 
sition of the Western reason, directed by Positivism. 


CONVERSATION VII. 

THE EXTERNAL ORDER, FIRST INORGANIC, THEN VITAL. 

llie Woman .—By studying the table which sum¬ 
marizes our fundamental conversation, I understand, my 
father, the necessity for the two others on the Positive 
doctrine which you promised me at its close. My heart 
must first make me feel the need of each encyclopedic 
phase for the moral systematisation which is the grand 
object of this immense scientific construction. It is neces¬ 
sary now that my intellect should see how the separate 
stages of this abstract edifice succeed one another, from 
the base to the summit, without, however, penetrating 
into their interior. This systematic ascent Incomes the 
indispensable complement of the descent which serves as 
its foundation and which I made under your guidance. 
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If the mind of man can really mount, by an almost 
insensible progression, from the lowest mathematical 
notions to the sublimest moral conceptions, it will be for 
me the most admirable of all sights. Though my sex 
never can follow such a filiation in its details, it should 
at the present day grasp its feasibility in the general, in 
order to be sure that systematic morals can thus be 
rested on really safe foundations. Then the opinion of 
women will brand, as you wish, the anarchical sophists 
who, though theological belief is absolutely deciiyed, 
oppose the advent of the Positive faith, in order to pro¬ 
long indefinitely a religious interregnum which favours 
their unworthiness and their incapacity. Fear not then 
to fix my attention first on the mathematical step, where 
is found, according to you, the only solid base for the 
body of scientific theories. The marked aversion this 
study arouses in all our metaphysical make-mischiefs 
predisposes me to feel the organic power you attribute 
to it. 

The Priest .—To get a clear conception of this logical 
and scientific base of the whole abstract edifice, it is 
enough for you, my daughter, to estimate aright the 
general domain assigned it in our encyclopedic table. 
Mathematics study directly universal existence, reduced 
to its simplest, and consequently lowest phenomena, on 
which necessarily rest all other real attributes. These 
fundamental properties of any being whatever are 
number, extension, and movement. Whatever cannot 
be considered under these three points of view can have 
no existence except in our understanding. But nature 
shows us many beings of whom we can know nothing 
beyond these elem'entary attributes. Such are in especial 
the stars, which, being from their distance only accessible 
to investigation by the sight, admit only of this mathe¬ 
matical study, quite sufficient, it must be allowed, to 
regulate duly our true relations towards them. So 
astronomy will always furnish us the most direct and 
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complete application of mathematical science. Still, if 
the general laws of number, extension, and motion, could 
have been studied nowhere but in these heavenly bodies, 
they would for ever have escaped us, despite their 
extreme simplicity. But, as they recur everywhere, 
they were open to discovery in more accessible cases, 
after putting aside, by unconscious abstractions, the 
other material attributes which then complicated their 
examination. 

Observe even here how our hierarchical principle pre¬ 
sides over the true internal distribution of each great 
science, as naturally as over the general co-ordination of 
the sciences. For, these three ultimate elements of 
mathematics, the calculus, geometry, and mechanics, 
form, from the historical no less than the dogmatic 
point of view, a progression essentially analogous to 
that which is seen more palpably in the whole of the 
abstract system. The ideas of number are certainly 
more universal and simpler than those even of exten¬ 
sion, and these, on the same ground, in their turn, 
piecede those of motion. 

In the case of most of the stars, our real knowledge is 
limited ultimately to accurate enumeration, without our 
being able even to say what their shape or size is, nor 
are we much concerned with them. Numbers are as ap¬ 
plicable to phenomena as to beings. This point of view, 
which draws no distinctions, is, at bottom, the only one 
universally applicable, as alone extending to all our 
thoughts whatsoever. Its native roughness does not 
preclude a noble use, that of perfecting in all directions 
harmony and stability, the best types of which it origi¬ 
nates for us. So you see children of themselves begin 
their initiation in abstract thought by purely nume¬ 
rical speculations, long before they come to think on 
geometrical properties. 

As for motion, you easily see the increase of complica¬ 
tion and the decrease of generality which place its study 
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highest in the domain of mathematics. This is why the 
Greeks, forward as they were in geometry, could only 
attain a rudimentary grasp of mechanics in some cases 
of equilibrium, never having a glimpse of the elementary 
laws of motion. 

Comparing these three essential parts of mathematics, 
we see that the calculus, of which algebra rather than 
arithmetic is the principal development, subserves mainly 
a logical purpose, over and above its peculiar and direct 
utility. Its essential province is to enlarge to the 
utmost our powers of deduction. The study of exten¬ 
sion and that of motion acquire through it a generality 
and coherence which they could not have unless all 
their problems were transformed into mere questions 
of number. But, from the scientific point of view, 
geometry and mechanics are the main constituents of 
mathematics; for they alone establish directly the 
theory of universal existence, passive first, then active. 

Mechanics thus take a very important encyclopedic 
position, as the necessary transition between mathematics 
and physics, the characteristics of which severally are in 
close combination in mechanics. In them the whole 
logical ordering does not seem purely deductive, as it is 
supposed to be in geometry, owing to the extreme facility 
of the required inductions. In mechanics wd begin to 
feel distinctly the need of an inductive basis, already 
become diflicult to trace amongst our concrete observa¬ 
tions, in order to allow the free growth of the abstract 
conceptions which are to connect with it the general pro¬ 
blem of the composition and communication of motion. 
It was mainly owing to the want of such external founda¬ 
tion that the science of mechanics could not be developed 
till the seventeenth century. 

Up to that time the mathematical spirit had only 
brought out subjective laws, alone perceptible in geometry 
and the calculus, in thinkers who did not as yet com¬ 
prehend their necessary connection with objective laws. 
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But these last became distinct objects of cognizance from 
the great difficulty they presented to the founders of 
mechanics. The three fundamental laws of motion are 
so important and so universal that I must state them to 
you here, as the best types of true laws of nature—simple 
general facts allowing of no explanation, but, on the con¬ 
trary, serving as a basis for all rational explanations. 
Though the metaphysical regime greatly hindered their 
discovery, it was most delayed by its own inherent diffi¬ 
culty. For it was the first capital effort of the genius of 
induction, discerning at length, in the midst of the com¬ 
monest events, general relations which had hitherto 
escaped all the efforts of man^s intellectual activity. 

The first law, discovered by Kepler, consists in this, 
that motion is naturally rectilinear and uniform. Hence 
curvilinear or any motion which is not uniform can only 
result from a continuous composition of successive impul¬ 
sions—impulsions again either active or passive. The 
second law, due to Galileo, proclaims the independence 
of the inter-connected movements of a plurality of bodies 
as regards any common movement of the system they 
form. But this community of movement must be com¬ 
plete, in velocity no less than in direction. Only on this 
condition do the particular bodies remain in the same 
relative state of rest or motion as if the system were 
motionless. So this second law is not applicable to 
rotatory movements, from which in fact came the un¬ 
tenable objections which met its discovery. Lastly, the 
thir4, law of motion, that of Kewton, consists in the 
constant equality between reaction and action, in eveiy 
mechanical collision; provided that, in measuring each 
change, proper regard be paid to the mass as well as to' 
the velocity. This law is the proper basis of all notions 
relating to the communication of motion, as that oP^ 
Galileo governs all those that concern its composition, 
that of Kepler having throughout determined, to begin 
with, the nature of each movement. These three laws 
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together suffice for the general problem of mechanics to be' 
approached deductively, by bringing gradually the more 
complicated*cases under the more simple, by mathematical 
artifices often difficult to invent in particular cases. 

These, general laws will be of direct use to you in 
explaining numbers of phenomena of daily occurrence, 
in the midst of which you live without understanding, 
or even perceiving them. They *are eminently fitted to ^ 
make you feel what it is that constitutes the true 
scientific genius. Finally, you should observe how each * 
of them naturally comes under a law common to all 
phenomena whatever, social and moral quite as much as 
simply material phenomena. The first connects with the 
law of persistence which reigns everywhere; the second 
with the law which recognises the independence of the 
action of the part as regards the conditions common to 
the whole, whence, in social questions, is derived the re¬ 
concilement of progress with order. As for the third, it 
at once admits of an universal application, which never 
varies save so far as concerns the measure of the several 
influences. This philosophical comparison completes our 
estimate of the importance, from the encyclopedic point 
of view, attaching to the extreme limit of the domain 
of mathematics. 

The Woman .—Though these considerations by their 
abstractness and novelty are naturally, my father, beyond 
my grasp to-day, I feel that, on sufficient reflection, I 
shall be able to master them. I beg you then to pass 
at once to the direct study of the material order. 

The Priest .—To place it on its proper philosophical 
|vfooting I am compelled, my daughter, to require of you 
last encyclopedic eflfort, that of decomposing the 
second cosmological science, which in its collective form 
called Physics, into three great and really distinct 
sciences. Theytire, in the ascending order, now becoming 
familiar to you, first, Astronomy, next. Physics properly 
so called which keeps the common name, lastly, Chemistry, 

K 
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as you may find from the secondary division in our 
table. So, the hierarchy of science has finally to offer 
you seven encyclopedic degrees, in place of the five you 
have hitherto recognised. We pass from one form to 
the other by simply drawing out more fully the second 
of the five original degrees, as you lengthen a pocket 
telescope by drawing out its tube. It is only when you 
^come to apply them that you will see which arrange¬ 
ment you should prefer in each case. 

• In fact, this fundamental series allows of several 
different arangementa, according as you contract it or 
expand it, the better to satisfy our different intellectual 
wants, never inverting the order of succession. Its most 
condensed form is as clearly indicated in our table as 
the most expanded. When further advanced, you will 
often reduce the whole encyclopedic bundle to the simple 
dualism, cosmology and sociology; to do which at the 
outset would expose you to vagueness. But you will 
never contract it more, so evidently impossible is it to 
reduce objectively one under the other two primary 
groups, which can only be united by the subjective con¬ 
ception of them, when we place ourselves directly at the 
true religious point of view. 

After having, by the help of very familiar language, 
pointed out to you this expansion of the encyclopedia, I 
am . especially bound to give reasons for it, by explaining 
its nature. 

The Woman .—From the slight knowledge I have, from 
hearsay, of the Iftiree sciences you have just introduced, 
I guess, my father, why you intercalate them here. For 
their introduction anticipates a wish I was on the point 
of laying before you, as to the continuity of the ency¬ 
clopedic series. When comparing, in this respect, the 
lower and higher sciences, our primitive scale of fivt^ 
degrees offered me a serious disparity. I understand 
without effort, by the simple connection of the pheno¬ 
mena, how we rise insensibly from biology to sociology, 
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and from sociology to morals, though I need on this 
point your special explanations, to give greater precision 
to my ideas. On the other hand, I could not at first 
understand to my satisfaction the transition from mathe* 
matics to the direct study of tlie inorganic order, and 
still less that from cosmology to biology. That might 
doubtless arise from my more complete ignorance of the 
lower conceptions. But I felt also that this want of 
harmony must be connected with the very constitution of 
our first scale, though I could in no way see the remedy, 
nor even know that there was one. I shall easily, then, 
accustom myself to the seven encyclopedic steps, if by 
this slight complication I feel my sense of order satisfied. 
Still I allow, that had you begun with seven at first, I 
should have felt too great a difficulty in conceiving your 
abstract hierarchy as a whole. 

The Priest .—Since you have guessed the ultimate 
motive of this final modification, it only remains for me, 
my daughter, to complete your own unaided effort, by 
pointing out in a systematic way the nature and object 
of the three sciences introduced. 

Positive religion defines astronomy as the study of the 
earth as a heavenly body; that is to say, the knowledge 
of our geometrical and mechanical relations to the stars 
which can affect our destinies by influencing the state of 
the earth. It is then around our globe that subjectively 
we condense all astronomical theories, absolutely rejecting 
all such as, disconnected with it, become at once mere idle 
questions, even granting them to bo ’Within our reach. 
Hence finally we eliminate, not merely the so-called 
sidereal astronomy, but also the planetary studies which 
concern stars invisible to the naked eye, and as such 
necessarily without any real influence on the earth. The 
true domain of astronomy for us will then, as originally, 
be limited to Ihe five planets always known, togethfer 
with the sun, the centre of our movements as of theirs, 
and the moon, our only satellite in the heavens. 
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The whole difference between our doctrine and that of 
the ancients, here as elsewhere, consists essentially in 
subhtituting at length the relative for the absolute, a 
centre which was long objective being made purely sub¬ 
jective. This is why the discovery, or rather the proof, 
of the double movement of the earth constitutes the most 
important revolution in science belonging to the prelimi¬ 
nary state of human reason. One of the most eminent 
precursors of Positivism, the sagacious Fontenelle, ex¬ 
plained admirably to your sex its philosophical bearing, 
so far as was then desirable, in a charming little work, 
the apparently trifling character of which did not deprive 
it of the immortality it deserves. 

In fact, it is by virtue of the earth’s motion that 
Positive doctrine has come to be directly incompatible 
with all theological doctrine, by its making our largest 
speculations profoundly relative, whereas previously they 
were able to retain an absolute character. The discovery 
of our planetary gravitation was at no long interval its 
scientific consequence and its philosophical complement. 
Though academical routine has greatly hampered the in¬ 
fluence of these two theories in an encyclopedic point of 
view, Positivism finally establishes them as the primary 
general basis for the direct study of the inorganic order, 
thus brought into immediate connection with the mathe¬ 
matical basis of the whole doctrine. 

In this initial step, this order is, in fact, regarded 
simply under its geometrico-mechanical aspect, to the 
exclusion of all inquiries, as absurd as they are idle, as to 
the temperature of the stars or their internal constitu¬ 
tion. But, on passing from astronomy to physics proper, 
a passage made almost imperceptibly through planetary 
mechanics, we penetrate more deeply into the study of 
inert nature. In order, however, to give a truer idea of 
this new science, we must first gain a conception of the 
highest cosmological science, the more decided character 
of which will enable us subsequently to more easily grasp 
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pure physics, somewhat indefiDite in themselves. This 
course allows you to observe one of the most important 
logical precepts of Positivism, which bids us, in all cases, 
look first to the two extremes if we wish to form a right 
conception of the intermediary by which they are con¬ 
nected. Chemistry was actually introduced, as a distinct 
science, in the East as in the West, several centuries 
before physics, which Galileo created on his own impulse 
in order to establish a sound transition from astronomy 
to chemistry, in place of their previous chimerical 
connection. 

To shorten and simplify the explanjition of the two, 
consider chemistry and physics as in the main subject to 
the same general influences, which only differ, at bottom, 
in the greater or less intensity of the modifications which 
the constitution of matter receives from them. But this 
sole difference never leaves any ambiguity as to the true 
nature of each case, despite the confusion due to academic 
teaching. In their full intensity, states of heat, of elec¬ 
tricity, even of light, modify the constitution of matter 
sufficiently to change the internal composition of sub¬ 
stances. In this case the event belongs to chemistry; 
that is, to the study of the general laws of composition 
and decomposition. These processes can and ought to be 
looked on always as purely binary. They rarely allow 
more than three successive combinations, the union be¬ 
coming more difficult and less stable in proportion as it 
becomes more complicated. At lower degrees, the same 
influences modify at farthest the condition of bodies 
without ever altering their substance. In this case 
matter is only studied under the strictly physical aspect. 
Though both these sciences are equally universal, the 
decrease of generality is as sensible as the increase of 
complication yhen we pass from the one to the other. 
For physics, as they study the whole of the properties 
which make up every material existence, consider equally 
all bodies,' with mere differences of degree. Its several 
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branches must then correspond to the different senses 
which unveil to us the external world. Chemistry, on 
the contrary, considers all substances as in their nature 
distinct; and chiefly addresses itself to the problem of 
determining these radical differences. Though the phe¬ 
nomena it studies are always possible in any body what¬ 
ever, they are practically never found in it except under 
special conditions, the rare and difficult concurrence of 
which often demands the intervention of man. 

Of these two neighbour sciences, physics are logically 
the most important, chemistry scientifically, on a com¬ 
parison of their encyclopedic value, when we have once 
allowed the indispensable necessity of each of them, both 
for theory and practice. It is from physics most of all that 
the genius of induction takes a vigorous spring, by the de¬ 
velopment of observation, too spontaneous in astronomy; 
and then of experiment, which nowhere else leads to such 
unequivocal results. But chemistry carries the day as to 
the encyclopedic importance of the notions we derive 
from it. Its extreme imperfection as a science, which 
can only cease under the discipline of Positivism, has 
not prevented its exercising a luminous influence on the 
whole reason of the West. This valuable power is de¬ 
rived especially from the general analysis of our earthly 
environment, gaseous, liquid, and solid, completed by the 
equally indispensable analysis of vegetal and animal sub¬ 
stances. We may thus at length apprehend the funda¬ 
mental economy of nature, previously unintelligible, be¬ 
cause we had not recognised, in all real beings, lifeless 
as well as living, material elements essentially identical 
in character. 

You understand, then, how chemistry properly so called 
alone forms a normal transition between cosmology and 
biology, in accordance with your legitimate wish for un¬ 
broken continuity. You would set a still higher value 
on this great encyclopedic condition, as favourable ulti- 
W'^tely to the heart as to the intellect, were 116 point out 
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the true internal arrangement of astronomy, physics, and 
chemistry, as I did at the outset in the ease of mathe> 
matica But we must keep such developments for more 
special conversations, which are not immediately indis¬ 
pensable from the religious point of view. This initial 
type must suffice here to make you feel the general 
possibility of a really gradual ascent from mathematics 
to morals, by the application, with increasing exact¬ 
ness and detail, of the unchangeable principle of our 
hierarchy. 

If we complete this subjective or logical appreciation 
' by an equivalent objective or scientific appreciation, the 
general succession of these three abstract studies begins 
to disclose to you a real concrete scale, if not of beings, at 
least of existences. In astronomy you observe only simple 
mathematical existence, which, previously almost a mere 
idea, becomes there a reality in the case of bodies which 
we cannot examine under any other point of view, and 
which become therefore its best type. But in physics, 
we rise to phenomena of a higher and nearer kind, which 
tend to approach man. Lastly, chemistry offers you the 
noblest and deepest form of material existence, always 
subordinated to the antecedent forms, according to our 
universal law. Though the great objective conception 
emanating from this progression can only find its adequate 
development in biology, it is important to notice its germ 
in cosmology, in order thoroughly to master the true 
principle of classification for beings of whatever order. 

The Woman .—This admirable continuity enables me, 
my father, better to judge the noisy disputes which at 
times arise between the different departments of science. 
The natural predilection of my sex for moral explanations 
disposed me to look on these scientific discussions as in 
the main attributable to the passions of men. I now see 
a more justifiable origin for them in the profound un¬ 
certainty which, from want of encyclopedic principles, 
the different classes of savants must often have felt as to 
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their legitimate sphere, in consequence of this almost 
imperceptible succession of their respective domains. 

The Priest .—^This continuity, my daughter, is the 
most important philosophical result of the sum of the 
efforts made by modern reason. For the true scientific 
genius is shown above all in connecting, as closely as 
possible, all phenomena and all beings. Practical genius 
completes later this general result; since our artificial 
improvements always end in strengthening and develop¬ 
ing the natural connections. Thus you should begin to 
feel that the modern spirit is not exclusively critical, as 
it is accused of being, and that it substitutes durable con¬ 
structions for the decrepit remnants of the old doctrine. 
At the same time, you may already see at this point the 
necessary incompatibility of the theological and Positive 
regimes, by virtue of the irreconcilable opposition be¬ 
tween laws of natme and supernatural wills. What would 
become of this admirable order, which, by a graduated 
series, connects our noblest moral attributes with the 
humblest natural phenomena, if we were obliged to 
introduce into it an infinite power whose capricious 
action, allowing of no prevision, would threaten it at 
any moment with an entire subversion ? 

The Woman .—Before grasping directly this general 
continuity, there remains for me, my father, a great gap 
to fill as regards the vital order, the systematic concep¬ 
tion of which you must now explain to me. In our 
encyclopedic descent I already saw its natural connection 
with the human order. But I cannot get to see as yet 
how it connects in itself with the inorganic order: for 
an impassable abyss seems to me to separate the domain 
of life from that of death. 

The Priest .—Your difiSculty, my daughter, is in full 
conformity with the historical progress of the initiation 
of the race. It is scarcely two generations since true 
thinkers were able to begin to form a clear conception 
of this fundamental connection, which is the capital 
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|)roblem of all natural philosophy. It was incumbent, 
in the first place, on cosmologists, through the advent of 
chemistry, to push the study of the material order on to 
its noblest and most complicated phenomena. But it 
was after that incumbent on biologists to descend duly to 
the lowest and simplest functions of life, the only ones 
that could connect directly with this inorganic basis. 
Such was the chief result of the admirable conception 
due to the true founder of the philosophy of biology, the 
incomparable Bichat. As the result of a profound 
analysis, the most noble vital functions wore repre¬ 
sented by it as always resting, even in man, on the 
lowest, in obedience to the general law of the order of 
nature. Animality is throughout subordinate to vege- 
tality, or the life of relation to that of nutrition. 

This luminous principle leads us to see that the only 
phenomena really common to all living beings consist in 
the decomposition and recomposition which their sub¬ 
stance is constantly undergoing from the action of their 
milieu. The whole system of vital functions thus rests 
on acts which have a strong analogy with chemical effects, 
from which they only differ essentially by the instability 
of the combinations, which are, moreover, more compli¬ 
cated. This simple and fundamental life is found only 
in plants, where it reaches its highest development, 
since there it directly transmutes inorganic materials 
into organic substances, which is never done by higher 
beings. The general definition of animality consists, in 
fact, in the living nature of the substances which nourish 
it: whence follow, as necessary conditions, the capacity 
of discerning these substances and the power of seizing 
them ; consequently sensibility and contractility. 

To consolidate his fundamental analysis of life, the 
great Bichat h^d shortly to construct an anatomical con¬ 
ception which might be at once its complement and its 
condensation. The cellular tissue, alone universal, is the 
proper seat of vegetative like; whilst animal life resides 
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in the nervous and muscular tissues. Then the general 
idea of biology is complete, so as to render possible in all 
cases a sufficient agreement between the statical and 
dynamical point of view, to enable us to pass properly 
from the function to the organ or the reverse. 

In obedience to the precept of logic which bids us study 
all phenomena especially in the beings where they are at 
once most strongly marked and most free from any com¬ 
plication with higher phenomena, the theory of plants 
becomes the normal basis of biology. It establishes 
directly the general laws of nutrition by a consideration 
of the simplest case and the one where they are seen in 
most intensity. This is the only part of biology which 
could be absolutely separated from sociology, were not the 
subjective arrangement always paramount over the objec¬ 
tive cultivation. It is there that is directly effected the 
natural transition from inorganic to vital existence. 

The Wo7na7i. —I see by this, my father, that the ency¬ 
clopedic continuity can be established in reference to 
the lower portion of the scientific hierarchy. But in 
starting from a vitality so low as this simple vegetality, 
I do not see how we can rise to the true human type, 
although I recognise our own subjection to the laws of 
nutrition, as much as to those of weight. 

The Priest .—The difficulty which you experience, my 
daughter, corresponds in fact to the most important 
artifice of biology, gradually constructed, by biologists 
from Aristotle to Blainville, in order to form an immense 
scale, at once objective and subjective, destined to connect 
man with the plant. If these two extremes alone existed, 
a supposition which in no way involves a contradiction, 
our scientiSc unity would become impossible or at any 
rate very imperfect, in consequence of the sudden break 
thus introduced into encyclopedic continuity. But the 
immense variety of animal organisms enables us to 
establish between the lowest form of life and the highest 
a transition as gradual as our intelligence should require. 
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Still, this concrete series is necessarily discontinuous, 
by virtue of the fundamental law which upholds the 
essential permanence of each species in the midst of 
its secondary variations. The old intellectual system 
was a great obstacle to the upward growth of this great 
construction, by its vain endeavour to find therein the 
absolute result of the objective relations. But the pre¬ 
dominance in our encyclopedia of the subjective method 
puts a final end to these sterile and endless debates, by 
always subordina’ting the formation of the animal series 
to its true object, which is logical rather than scientific. 
As we ought to study the animals only to gain a sounder 
knowledge of man by connecting him with the plant, we 
are fully authorised to exclude from such a hierarchy all 
the species which would disturb it. An analogous motive 
enables us, or rather commands us, to introduce under 
proper restrictions some purely imaginary races, specially 
created to facilitate the leading transitions, without any 
shock to the statical and dynamical laws of animality. 
The fuller study of certain animals really belongs to the 
domain of practice, in the case of tlie few species with 
which the human race finds itself, on various grounds, 
more or less connected. All other specialties in zoology 
would be but the result of an intellectual degeneracy, 
in a science which by its complication and vast extent 
is more exposed to academic absurdities, so numerous 
even in mathematics. 

But the whole constituted by the animals adapted to 
form a true series will always have for us a profound 
abstract interest, as serving to throw light on the general 
study of all our lower functions, as we trace each of them 
in its gradual simplification and com plication. Humanity 
being, at bottom, but the highest degree of animality, the 
highest notions of sociology, and even of morals, have 
necessarily their first germs in biology, for the really 
philosophical minds which can detect them there. Our 
sublimest theoretic conception thus becomes more within 
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our ken, when we look on each animal species as a Great 
Being more or less abortive, from the inferiority of its 
own organisation and the development of the predomi¬ 
nance of man. For collective existence always constitutes 
the necessary tendency of the life of relation which is the 
characteristic of animality. But this general result can¬ 
not, on one and the same planet, be fully attainable by 
more than one of the sociable species. 

The Woman .—From these explanations as a whole, I 
see, my father, how biology, when cultivated philosophic- 
ally, can finally fill up all the serious gaps in the ency¬ 
clopedia, by forming a gradual transition between the 
external order and the human. This immense progres¬ 
sion, at once of beings and phenomena, in constant con¬ 
formity with the hierarchical principle of Positivism, 
connects, at its lower end, with the regular succession of 
the three essential modes of material existence. I thus 
see attainable the full realisation of the admirable con¬ 
tinuity which at first seemed to me impossible. But 
before quitting the vital order properly so called, I should 
be glad to know more clearly and precisely the two 
essential parts of its domain, vegetal and animal lifa 

The PHest .—This legitimate wish, my daughter, will 
be duly gratified by mastering the three great laws which 
govern each of them. You must see in them so many 
general facts, subordinate to one another but completely 
distinct, and which taken together always explain, both 
the continuous functions of the life of nutrition, and the 
intermittent functions of the life of relation. 

The first law of vegetality, the necessary basis of all 
vital studies, without excepting the case of man, consists 
in the renewal of its substance to which every living 
being is constantly subject. On this fundamental law 
follows that of growth and decay, ending in death, 
which, not in itself the necessary consequent of life, is 
everywhere found to be its constant result. Lastly, this 
first biological system is completed by the law of repro- 
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duction, by which the preservation of the species compen¬ 
sates the loss of the individual. 

The chief property of all living beings is the capacity 
each has to reproduce its like, as itself sprang from its 
like. Not merely does no organic existence ever emanate 
from inorganic nature. But, further, no species whatever 
can spring from another, either inferior or superior, allow¬ 
ing for the variations within very narrow limits, as yet 
but little known, which each species admits. There is 
then a really impassable gulf between the worlds of life 
and of inert matter, and even, though less broad, between 
the different modes of vitality. Whilst it strengthens 
the position that any simply objective synthesis is im¬ 
possible, this view in no way impairs the true subjective 
synthesis, which throughout results from a very gradual 
ascent towards the human type. 

As for the three laws of animality, the first consists 
in the alternate need of exercise and rest inherent in the 
whole life of relation, with no exception for our noblest 
attributes. This characteristic intermittence of the 
animal functions naturally connects with the beautiful 
observation of Bichat on the constant symmetry of their 
organs, either half of which can be in action whilst the 
other half remains passive. The second law, which, as 
in all other cases, presupposes the preceding without 
being its consequent, proclaims the tendency of every 
intermittent function to become habitual; that is to say, to 
reproduce itself spontaneously when the original stimulus 
has ceased. This law of habit finds its natural comple¬ 
ment in that of imitation, nor are the two really distinct. 
According to the profound reflection of Cabanis, the 
aptitude to imitate others is, in fact, a result of the 
aptitude to imitate oneself; at least in every species 
endowed with sympathy. Lastly, the third law of animal 
life, subordinated to that of habit, consists in the perfec¬ 
tibility, both statical and dynamical, inherent in all the 
phenomena of relation. For each of them, exercise tends 
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to strengthen the functions and organs^ prolonged disuse 
to weaken them. This last law, which rests on the two 
others whilst remaining distinct, condenses the whole 
theory of animality, as you at first saw was the case 
with the last law of vegetality. 

Combining these two great laws, we form a seventh 
law of life, that of her^itary transmission, which de¬ 
serves a distinct scientific appreciation, although logic¬ 
ally it is only a necessary consequence of the preceding 
laws. As every animal functi6n or structure is perfec¬ 
tible up to a certain point, the capacity of every living 
being to reproduce its like will have power by this law 
to fix in the species the modifications which have taken 
place in the individual when they are sufficiently deep. 
There follows from this the improvement, limited but 
continuous, dynamical in the main but also statical, of 
every race whatever, by a succession of regenerations. 
This high faculty, which condenses spontaneously the 
two systems of biological laws, is the more developed in 
proportion as the race is higher and as such more modi¬ 
fiable as well as more active, by virtue of its greater 
complexity. 

Although the general laws of hereditary transmission 
are as yet too little known, the above consideration 
indicates its high efficacy as regards the direct ameliora¬ 
tion of our own physical, intellectual, and above all moral 
nature. It is indisputable, in fact, that vital heredity is 
as applicable, nay, even more applicable, to our noblest 
attributes as to our lowest. For phenomena become more 
modifiable, and consequently more perfectible, in propor¬ 
tion as they are by nature higher and more special. The 
valuable results obtained in the principal races of domestic 
animals can convey but a faint idea of the improvements 
reserved for the most eminent species, when it shall be 
systematically guided, under its own providence. 

The Wojnan .—This general conclusion of the study 
of vitality makes me, my father, fuUy see its theoretical 
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and practical importances I feel thus prepared for the 
direct study of the human order, for which you reserve 
our last conversation on the Positive doctrine. 

The Priest ,—You may, my daughter, find it useful to 
sum up, under its most important philosophical aspect, 
this conversation as a whole, guided by the simple con¬ 
trast which you must have observed, in our encyclopedic 
synopsis, between the two divisions of Positive Philo¬ 
sophy, the historical and doctrinal divisions. The first, 
which is adapted to every scientific initiation, individual 
or collective, brings biology nearer to cosmology; the 
other, which represents our ultimate state, combines it, 
on the contrary, with sociology. This contrast brings 
out clearly the principal characteristic of the vital brder, 
as the natural link between the external and the human 
order. 


CONVERSATtON VIIL 

THE HUMAN ORDER, EIRST SOCIAL, THEN MORAL. 

The Woman .—Before we enter on the highest province 
of science, I should, my father, submit to you a general 
difficulty, the outcome of the metaphysical objections ’ 
I have often heard urged against this capital extension 
of the Positive doctrine. Any subjection of social and 
moral phenomena to invariable laws, similar to those of 
life and matter, is now represented, by certain reasoners, 
as incompatible with the liberty of man. Though these 
objections have always seemed to me purely sophistical, 

I never knew how to break their force with the minds, 
still too numerous, which let them thus act as a check 
on their instinctii^e tendency towards Positivism, 

The Priest ,—It is easy, my daughter, to overcome 
this preliminary difficulty, by a direct definition of true 
liberty.. 
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Far from being in any way incompatible with the order 
of things, it consists throughout in obeying without hin¬ 
drance the laws applicable to the case under considera¬ 
tion. When a body falls, it shows its liberty by moving, 
according to its nature, towards the centre of the earth, 
with a velocity proportionnte to the time, unless the in¬ 
terference of a fluid modify its natural action. So, in 
the vital order, every vegetative or animal function is 
said to be free, if it is performed according to the laws 
applicable to it, without any hindrance from within or 
from without. Our intellectual and moral existence 
always admits of a similar judgment which, evidently in¬ 
disputable as regards action, becomes therefore necessary 
for affection as its motor and for reason as its guide. 

If human liberty consisted in obeying no law, it would 
be even more immoral than absurd, as making all regula¬ 
tion impossible, for the individual or for the society. Our 
intelligence most fully evidences its liberty when it be¬ 
comes, in accordance with its normal vocation, a faithful 
miri'or of the world without, in spite of the physical or 
moral in fluences which might tend to disturb it. No mind 
can refuse its assent to demonstrations which it under¬ 
stands. Nay, more, no one can reject the opinions which 
are generally received by those among whom he lives, 
oven when he knows not their true grounds, unless he be 
preoccupied by a counter-belief. For instance, we may 
cliallenge the proudest metaphysicians to deny the earth’s 
motion, or still more recent doctrines, though they have 
no knowledge whatever of their scientific proofs. It is 
the same in the moral order, which would become one 
mass of contradictions were it possible for every one, at 
pleasure, to hate when he ought to love, or the converse. 
The will admits of a liberty similar to that of the intel¬ 
lect, when our good instincts acquire such ascendency as 
to bring the impulse of affection into harmony with its 
true purpose, overcoming the antagonist motors. 

Thus, throughout, true liberty is inherent in and sub- 
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ordinate to order, human as well as external order. 
But in proportion as the phenomena become more com¬ 
plicated, they become more exposed to disturbance, and 
their normal state presupposes more effort, for which, 
however, there is scope owing to their being more open 
to systematic modifications. Our best liberty, then, con¬ 
sists in making, as far as possible, our good inclinations 
prevail over our bad; and here, too, it is that our power 
is most extensive, provided that our intervention always 
conform to the fundamental laws of the universal order. 

The metaphysical doctrine on the so-called moral liberty 
must bo considered historically as a passing result of 
modern anarchy. Bor its direct aim is to sanction com¬ 
plete individualism, to which has tended more and more 
the insurrection of the West which naturally succeeded 
the Middle Ages. But this sophistical protest against 
all sound discipline, whether private or public, can in 
no way hamper Positivism, though successful as against 
Catholicism. It will never be possible to represent as 
hostile to the liberty and dignity of man the doctrine 
which places on the surest basis, and gives freest scope 
to, his activity, intelligence, and feeling. 

The Woman .—^This preliminary explanation will enable 
me, my father, henceforth to meet sophisms which have 
yet too great weight with minds deficient in cultivation. 
Would you then explain at once the capital extension of 
the positive doctrine to the social world ? 

The Priest .—At the outset, my daughter, you must 
look on this great science as made up of two essential 
parts: the one statical, which constructs the theory of 
order; the other dynamical, which sots forth the theory 
of progress. Religious instruction looks most to the 
former, for there the fundamental nature of the true 
Great Being is* the direct object of study. But the 
second must complete this conception, by explaining the 
successive destinies of Humanity, in order to give a 
right direction to our social actioh. These two halves of 
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sociology are closely bound one to another by virtue of a 
general principle which Positivism establishes in order to 
connect throughout the study of movement with that of 
existence ; Progress is the development of order. Such a 
law, applicable even in mathematics, finds a larger appli¬ 
cation in proportion as the phenomena become more 
complicated. For the distinction then becomes more 
marked between the statical and the dynamical state; 
whilst the simplification produced by this connection of 
our studies also acquires greater value. Sociology then 
would naturally offer the best application of this great 
principle, and the true source of its systematisation. In 
this science it is as applicable in its inverse as in its 
direct sense. For the successive states of Humanity 
must in this way throw more and more light on its 
fundamental constitution, all the essential germs of 
which are necessarily contained in its rudimentary be¬ 
ginnings. But the theoretical and practical efficacy of 
dynamic sociology will be specially delineated in the two 
conversations which will conclude this Catechism. For 
the present, then, I should confine myself to explaining 
to you the principal notions of social statics. 

The Woman .—Such a limitation, I may add, my father, 
suits my inadequate knowledge of history. Though the 
conceptions of social statics must be more abstract than 
those of social dynamics, I shall find it easier to grasp 
them, if I give the attention which their importance and 
difficulty call for. There, at any rate, I shall feel sup¬ 
ported against my ignorance by the certainty of finding 
in myself the confirmation of a doctrine emanating 
directly from our nature. 

Jlie Priest .—It is in fact enough for you, my daughter, 
attentively to examine yourself to see at once the 
necessary constitution of the social order. For, in order 
to represent the general existence of Humanity, it must 
present unmistakably a combination of all our essential 
attributes. Though your own existence shows you them 
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indistinctly, it makes you sufficiently alive to them for 
you to be able better to grasp their fundamental harmony, 
when collective organs enable each of them to have the 
expansion which shall fully express them. 

Conceive of the Great Being then as being, as you are, 
only in a more marked degree, directed by feeling, enlight¬ 
ened by intelligence, and supported by action. At once 
you have the three essential elements of society, the sex 
in which affection prevails, the contemplative class, that 
is, the priesthood, and the strength of the active class. 
They are thus ranked according to their decrease in 
dignity, but also according to their increase in independ¬ 
ence. The last then is the necessary basis of the whole 
economy of the Great Being, by the fundamental laV, 
now familiar to you, that the noblest attributes are in 
all cases subordinate to the lowest. 

In reality, the unintermitting wants arising from 
our bodily constitution enforce on Humanity a material 
activity which governs the whole of her existence. Only 
able to develop itself by an increasing co-operation, this 
activity, the most powerful stimulant of our intelligence, 
supplies in especial the strongest excitement to our 
sociability. In it our activity more and more sub¬ 
ordinates solidarity to continuity, which is the seat of 
the most characteristic as well as the noblest attribute of 
the Great Being. For the material results of human co¬ 
operation depend more on the combined action of the 
successive generations than on that of the contempora¬ 
neous families. Far from being radically unfavourable 
to intellectual and moral advance, this continuous pre¬ 
ponderance of active life ought then to furnish the best 
security for our unity, by providing the intellect and the 
heart with a definite direction and a progressive aim. 
Without this alPpervading impulse, our best mental, and 
even our best moral dispositions, would soon degenerate 
into vague and incoherent tendencies, which would end in 
no progress either for the individual or the community. 
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Still, the necessarily personal origin of this activity 
will at first stamp it with a profoundly egoistical char¬ 
acter, only to become altruistic under the gradual trans¬ 
formation due to the collective advance. This is why, 
in order fully to understand the general constitution of 
social order, we must break up the active class into two 
constituents always distinct and often in opposition. 
They have as their special object to develop, one the 
practical impulse, with the personality implied in its 
chief energy, the other the reaction of society which 
more and more ennobles it. 

For this indispensable decomposition, it is enough to 
take the active power under the heads of concentrated 
arid dispersed, according as it is the result of wealth or 
of number. 

Though the first can only tell indirectly, it is generally 
the stronger, and is so more and more even, as represent¬ 
ing continuity, whilst the second answers to solidarity. 
For the material treasures which Humanity entrusts to 
the rich are mainly formed by a long antecedent accumu¬ 
lation, in spite of the permanent need for the partial re¬ 
placement which their necessary consumption involves. 
All strong practical impulsions then must come from the 
patriciate in which a re vested these powerful nutritive reser¬ 
voirs, the chief soci.'il efficiency of which depends on their 
concentration in individuals. Thus it is that material 
property receives a direct sanction from the Positive reli¬ 
gion, as the essential condition of our continuous activity, 
and so indirectly the basis of our noblest progress. 

The second practical element, without which the first 
would be worth nothing, is the proletariate, which forms 
the necessary basis of every nation. Unable to gain social 
influence except by union, it has a direct tendency to bring 
into play our best instincts. Its conditions dmw unceas¬ 
ingly its main attention towards the moral regulation of 
an economy the disturbances of which fall especially on’ 
it. Naturally relieved from the serious responsibility 
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and the mental absorption which all authority" habitually 
brings, be it theoretical or practical, the proletariate is 
well fitted to remind by its own action both the priest¬ 
hood and the patriciate of their social function. 

The Woman .—1 believe, my father, that this con¬ 
tinuous influence of the active class is not less indispen¬ 
sable to control or to compensate the exaggeration of 
feeling by women. Not mixing in active life, my sex is 
often disposed not to see or not to allow for the rough 
conditions it imposes. But the feeling which sways it can 
always make it accept them nobly, in order to attain the 
good which is its natural aspiration; when this necessary 
stimulus leads us to a right estimate of those conditions. 

T?ie Priest .—You have thus, my daughter, reached by 
yourself the complete understanding of the great social 
function which marks the proletariate. For if even the 
affective sex can forget its true mission, from being too 
exclusively occupied with its own wants, the speculative 
and the active powers are naturally far more exposed to 
this danger, as their attention is habitually engrossed by 
special efforts. The moral providence- of women, the in¬ 
tellectual providence of the priesthood, and the material 
providence of the patriciate, require tlien to be completed 
by the general providence derived from the proletariate, 
so to form the admirable system of human providence in 
its entirety. All our powers, each according to its nature, 
may thus always conduce to the preservation and per¬ 
fecting of the Great Being. 

This general conception of our social constitution 
suffices to characterise its three essential elements. 
Ranked by their decreasing aptness to represent natu¬ 
rally Humanity, they follow the same order in the pre¬ 
dominant influence they successively exercise in every 
complete education. The providence of woman, which 
should always preside over our moral growth, first leads 
us to feel continuity and solidarity, by directing the un¬ 
systematic education which is given in the bosom of the 
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family. Next the providence of the priesthood teaches 
us the systematic conception of the nature and destiny of 
the Great Being, by disclosing to us step by step the 
whole order of the world. Lastly, we come directly and 
permanently under the power of the material providence, 
which initiates us into practical life, the influences of which 
on affection and thought complete our preparation. 

So a natural coincidence between our full individual 
development, as well of the brain as of the body, and the 
completion, as a general rule, of our initiation as members 
of society, constitutes our real maturity. Then begins our 
second life, a life essentially of action, following the whole 
series of preparations which fit us for the right service 
of Humanity. This fresh stage of objective existence, 
though usually shorter than the first, is alone decisive in 
gaining for etach head of a family the subjective existence 
which shall incorporate him in due form into Humanity. 

The better to understand the social constitution, we 
must consider separately its two most special elements, 
the only classes properly so called, the priestliood which 
counsels, the patriciate which commands. With them 
respectively are preserved and increased the spiritual 
and material treasures of Humanity, to be properly dis¬ 
tributed, in accordance with their natural laws, amongst 
all her servants. 

From the theoretical class in the first place comes syste¬ 
matic education, in the next a consultative influence upon 
the whole of life, in order to accord therein each particular 
activity with the general harmony, which active life leads 
us to neglect. The admirable institution of human 
language, though always the result of the co-operation 
of all, becomes the special patrimony of the priesthood, 
as the natural depository of religion, and the chief in¬ 
strument in its exercise. By its nature imperishable, 
spiritual wealth may be useful to all simultaneously with¬ 
out ever being exhausted ; so that its conservation needs 
no distribution, and is but a simple adjunct of the priestly 
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office. Eminently synthetical and social, language con¬ 
solidates and develops the natural subordination of the 
human order to the external. It also increases our mutual 
union, most of all by establishing a close connection be¬ 
tween systematic wisdom and common reason. 

Material products, as destined for individual consump¬ 
tion and as perishable by nature, have to obey quite other 
laws in their preservation and use. Over and above the 
collective attention of the patriciate, aided by the general 
watchfulness, they require to be appropriated to indivi¬ 
duals, as otherwise the concentration wliich is normal for 
them would become illusory, or rather impossible. This 
personal appropriation, the primaiy basis of the material 
providence, must rest on the land, or it will not attain 
the requisite stability, the land being the natural seat 
and necessary source of all material production. Thus 
by a natural process are formed, through the ages, the 
nutritive reservoirs of Humanity, which have everywhere 
to renew incessantly man’s material existence, whilst 
their managers direct the labours required for their 
continuous replacement. 

This chief office of the patriciate consists in restoring, to 
each organ of society, the materials which he is constantly 
consuming, as provisions for his subsistence or as the 
instruments of his function. Wages have never any other 
legitimate function, whatever the class that receives them. 
In fact, the labour of man, that is to say, the useful 
effort of man to react against his destiny, cannot be other 
than gratuitous, because it docs not admit of nor require 
any payment in the strict sense. A true equivalence can 
only exist as between the materials of labour, and not 
between its essential attributes. Always recognised in* 
the case of the affective sex and the contemplative class, 
nay, even for the practical power which pays the wages of 
the rest, this inherent gi'atuitousness of all human ser¬ 
vices is left in doubt only as regards the proletariate, that 
is to say, for those who receive the least. Such a contra- 
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diction glearly indicates the source historically of this 
anomaly, essentially due, not to the inferiority of the 
labour in question, but to the long servitude of those who 
give it. Positive religion alone can on this point over¬ 
come modem anarchy, by awakening in all the sense that 
no individual service ever admits of other reward than the 
satisfaction of rendering it and the gratitude it excites. 

The Woman .—Vulgar minds may at the present day 
tax this view with sentimental exaggeration, but I ven- 
oure to promise you, my father, that it will soon meet 
with a cordial reception amongst women. I have often 
been shocked at the prevailing egoism, which, on the 
strength of a very small salary, acquits us of all grati¬ 
tude for important and difficult services, services which 
endanger the health, and sometimes the life, on each 
occasion, of those who perform them. This Positivist 
principle gives systematic consistence to feelings uni¬ 
versally felt, which only require a formal statement and 
co-ordination to secure their gradual prevalence. It com¬ 
pletes the process by which I have been brought to see 
that it is possible at length to stamp on our whole exist¬ 
ence, even our material existence, a really altruistic 
character. All tliat this holy transformation in fact 
requires is that each, without being in a state of habitual 
enthusiasm, should feel deeply his real participation and 
that of all others in the common work. Kow, such a 
conviction can certainly be produced by a wise education 
imparted to all, in which the heart will dispose the 
intellect ever to grasp truth as a whole. 

The Priest .—To complete the fundamental view of 
social order, it remains for me, my daughter, to explain 
. the three forms or degrees proper to it. 

Every collective organism necessarily offers to viewtl^ 
several essential elements which I have just explained to 
you. But they have a more or less marked character, 
and consequently are more or less distinct, according to 
the nature and extent of the society under consideration. 
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Their respective predominance leads us to recognise three 
different associations, to be ranked by the decreasing 
closeness of the union and their increasing extent. The 
intermediate one rests on its predecessor and serves as 
base for the one that follows. The only one of which 
the natural foundation is love, the Family, is the closest 
and most limited society, the necessary element of the 
two others. Man’s activity then forms the City, where 
the bond results mainly from an habitual co-operation, the 
sense of which would be too weak if this political associa¬ 
tion were to unite too large a number of families. Lastly 
comes the Church, where the essential tie is faith, and 
which alone admits of a real universality, which the 
Positive religion will inevitably attain. These three 
human societies have as their respective centres, woman, 
the patriciate, and the priesthood. 

The family from which each comes is always part of 
some city or other, and even of some church or othei'. 
But this last tie, as the weaker, is susceptible of greater 
variations, though always within fixed limits. When it 
attains sufficient consistence, it alone gives us the moans 
of reducing to its proper size the city, around which 
usually centres each existence, by virtue of the natural 
preponderance of action over intellect and even over 
feeling. For the social state can only be really i-)er- 
maneiit in so far as it succeeds in reconciling independ¬ 
ence with concert, two conditions equally inherent in 
the true idea of Humanity. Now, this necessary agree¬ 
ment prescribes for political societies limits much 
narrower than those usual at the present day. 

In the Middle Ages, the inchoate separation between 
the religious and the civil society made it possible even 
then to substitute the free incorporation of the nations 
of the West for the compulsory incorporation originally 
given them by the dominion of Rome. Thus the West 
presented, during several centuries, the admirable spec¬ 
tacle of a persistently voluntary union, founded solely on 
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a common faith, and maintained by a common priesthood, 
between nations whose different governments had all the 
independence that was requisite. But this great political 
result could not survive the premature emancipation of a 
power which the Positive religion alone will organise 
aright and definitely enfranchise. The necessary decline 
of Catholicism led to a fresh concentration of the temporal 
power, indispensable at the time to prevent the entire 
political disseveration to which society was being driven 
by the increasing disruption of all religious bonds. 
Hence it was that, notwithstanding the feelings and 
habits of the Middle Ages the traces of which are yet 
visible, the nations of the West acquiesced in the forma¬ 
tion everywhere of States on far too large a scale. 

The political reasons for this exorbitant extension 
having in great measure ceased, even in Prance men 
begin to feel the deep-seated danger of this anomaly, 
and also the approach of its end. But the Positive 
religion will soon reduce these monster associations to 
the normal size which will supersede any need of force 
to maintain temporal union between nations between 
whom spiritual union alone is admissible. Thus shall we 
shortly apply the statical principle which considers the 
Great Being as politically the organ of the simple city, 
with its complement of the less condensed populations 
in free connection with it. The feeling of patriotism, 
now so vague and weak in consequence of its excessive 
diffusion, will in the new order be able to develop 
fully all the energy attendant on this concentration of 
the city. But the habitual union of the great cities 
will become more real and more efficacious by assuming 
its normal character of a voluntary concert. The Posi¬ 
tive faith will inspire a due sense of the solidarity, 
and even of the continuity, which ought finally to 
prevail between all the regions of the earth without 
exception. 

The Woman ,—Guided by the whole of your remarks 
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on the theory of society, I feel now, my father, well 
prepared to take my seat at last at the highest point of 
the encyclopedic edifice, each successive stage of which 
you have brought within my ken. Though moral science 
must be the hardest of all, its empirical cultivation is too 
familiar to my sex for it to feel as much alarm at it as 
at the others. I am therefore glad to reach in due time 
the systematic study of the individual man. 

The Pried .—In truth,, my daughter, this necessary 
terminus of the whole encyclopedic preparation is alone 
able to satisfy the intellect and the heai t. Moral science 
is more synthetical than any other, and its direct con¬ 
nection with practice gives strength to this natural attri¬ 
bute. In it alone do all the abstract points of view meet 
spontaneously to build up a general guidance for concrete 
reason. From Thales to Pascal, every genuine thinker 
cultivated simultaneously geometry and morals, from a 
secret presentiment of the great hierarchy which was 
finally to combine them. The name 7tncro('osm or little 
world given by the ancients to man even then indicated 
how entirely the study of man appeared apt to condense 
all the others. Morals are naturally the only science sus¬ 
ceptible of real completeness, without putting aside any 
essential aspect, as must be the case in each of the sciences 
which serve as their basis. For when we look on these 
latter as determining the laws whicli in each science con¬ 
cern man, they only attain this end by purposely neglecting 
all the properties higher than their respective provinces, 
into whicli they incorporate only the inferior attributes. 
By this course of decreasing abstraction, the scientific 
intellect is sufficiently prepared to approach finally the 
only study which no longer compels it to abstract any¬ 
thing essential from the common object of our various 
real speculations. Thus only is the meditation of man 
irrevocably united with the contemplation of woman, to 
constitute the final condition of human reason. 

First cosmology establishes the laws of mere matter. 
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Tlien, on this basis biology constructs the theory of life. 
Ljustly, sociology subordinates to the twofold foundation 
the proper study of the collective existence. But, 
though this last preliminary science is necessarily more 
complete than its predecessors, it does not yet embrace 
all that goes to form human nature. For our most 
important attributes find in it but inadequate apprecia¬ 
tion. Sociology considers in man mainly intelligence 
and activity, in combination, with all our lower pro¬ 
perties, but not in direct subordination to the feelings 
which govern them. This collective development especi¬ 
ally brings into relief our theoretical and practical pro¬ 
gress, Our feelings only figure in sociology, even in 
statical sociology, for the stimulation they give to the 
common life or the modifications they receive from it. 
Their own laws, to be properly studied, must be studied 
in moral science, where they acquire the preponderance 
due to their higher rsink in the system of liuman nature. 
This it is which often leads minds of an unsystematic 
order to misconceive the fulness of synthetical character 
which distinguishes this final science, by them limited 
too closely to this its chief sphere, around which as a 
centre all tlio rest must ultimately be grouped. 

The \Vo7ua}h —The theoretical connection between 
sociology and morals is still somewhat obscure to mo, 
so I beg you, my father, to disperse these mists before 
you directly expound the Positive conception of human 
nature. I have not forgotten the indisputable reasons, 
which, in our fundamental conversation on the doctrine, 
made me lecognise the objective subordination of morals 
to sociology; since man is always under the sway of 
Humanity. But on the other hand, it seems to me that 
the social science stands in continual need of the more 
important notions which we should derive from morals 
as to our true nature. 

The Priest. — This very reasonable difficulty, my 
daughter, will disappear, if you take into account the 
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unsystematic knowledge which in all cases precedes and 
prepares the way for systematic study. Science is always 
simply an extension of the common wisdom. N’ever does 
it really create any essential doctrine. Its theories are 
limited to the generalisation and co-ordination of the 
empirical insight of the reason of mankind, with a view 
of giving it a consistence and development otherwise 
unattainable. This relation between the two more 
especially holds good in moral studies, which, though 
they could not, owing to their greater complexity, be 
systematised till the last, always supplied, such is their 
paramount importance, the main food^ for the common 
meditations, especially with women. From this empirical 
culture there soon emerged notions of great value, in spite 
of their incoherence, which have been hitherto despised by 
the systematic intellect only because it could find no place 
for them in its theological or metaphysical theories. It 
is for the Positive spirit, alone capable of taking in the 
social point of view, that it was reserved to generalise 
them and co-ordinate them, after it had founded the last 
preliminary science. But its ability to systematise them 
allowing it to appreciate them at their value in defiance of 
philosophical prejudices, it was able at once to turn them 
to account so far as at length to construct sociology. If 
you examine the way in which we habitually use in 
sociology the knowledge of human nature, you will soon 
see that all that we really use is this spontaneous study, 
far more real than all the moral speculations of earlier 
philosophers. This empirical sketch may, in fact., suflice 
for the conceptions which concern the collective existence, 
before it has been reduced to the systematic shape which 
the final science alone can give it. 

TJlc Woman,^T\a.i9 explanation, my father, entirely 
removes the confusion in theory which the two essential 
aspects of the human order presented to me as a secondary 
question. My ignorance having preserved me from the 
classical theories of human nature, I could better appret- 
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ciate the reality of the moral ideas which sociology em¬ 
ploys, and see that they coincide with the results obtained 
by the spontaneous action of the common reason. 

The Pi'iest .—To found directly the final science, it is 
enough, my daughter, if we put in proper systematic 
form the division which this common reason early recog¬ 
nised in the whole of man’s existence, when it dis- 
tirigiiished therein feeling, intelligence, and activity. 
Traceable in the oldest poets, under different forms, 
this basic analysis finds in them its empirical com¬ 
pletion by the general division of our inclinations into 
personal and social. Though the theories of theology, 
and still more of metaphysics, were for special reasons 
unable to embody this last idea, its self-evidence always 
overcame the sophisms of philosophy in the uncultivated 
mind. Such is the natural domain, to systematise and 
develop which is the essential object of moral science. 
The other true sciences also have always as their highest 
object the determining the general laws of the commonest 
phenomena ; as for instance chemistry, with reference to 
combustion and fermentation. 

Although moral science could not be adequately 
handled by any theology, observe with due honour the 
original attempt of the true founder of Catholicism to 
meet the philosophic needs created by the new religious 
teaching. The great St. Paul, in constructing his general 
doctrine of the permanent conflict between nature and 
grace, really sketched, in his own way, the whole moral 
problem, not merely the practical, but also the theoretic 
problem. For, this valuable conception was provisionally 
a compensation for the radical incompatibility of mono¬ 
theism with the innate existence of the benevolent 
instincts, which impel all creatures to mutual union 
instead of devoting themselves separately to their 
Creator. In spite of all the flaws inherent in such a 
theory, its development in the Middle Ages is really 
the only great advance possible for morals between its 
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rudimentary state in the early theocracy and its recent 
formation into a Positive science. The essential results 
of the common wisdom found therein, at any rate, a far 
better presentment than in the lamentable ontology 
which presided over the gradual dissolution of Catho¬ 
licism. And so the mystics of the fifteenth century, and 
above all, the admirable author of the Imitation^ are the 
last thinkers in whose writings, before Positivism, one 
can really grasp human nature as a whole, so defectively 
appreciated in all the metaphysical systems. 

When I remind you of a moral doctrine which was 
justly dear to you in your youth, it is not merely that 
I wish to honour an attempt now too generally miscon¬ 
ceived. Besides being a provisional substitute for the 
Positive theory of human nature, the objective introduc¬ 
tion to which still required a long period, it spontane¬ 
ously prepared that theory by a formal demarcation of 
its systematic domain. It was under this influence 
that, even prior to the foundation of sociology, the true 
scientific genius undertook, on this point, a decisive, 
though an inadequate attempt, immediately after the 
rise of the philosophy of biology. 

The lii'st step was to establish, in this highest province 
of science, a general harmony between the statical and 
dynamical points of view, by determining the seat of our 
chief functions. Despite the metaphysical confusion 
which would make the intellect all in all, assigning to it 
the whole brain, the common reason had broken through 
the mists of philosophical speculation, at least as to our 
instincts, especially the personal instincts, on a considera¬ 
tion of their spontaneous energy. The older thinkers 
sanctioned their distinct existence, by placing them, 
though vaguely^ in the several viscera of the life of 
nutrition. * Still, no organ was allotted to the instincts 
of sympathy, and science, agreeing with theology, 
always spoke of the passions as if there were only bad 
ones. Moreover, the intellect remained undivided, and 
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its subordination to feeling could find no scientific 
expression. 

Without this historical introduction, you could not 
• duly appreciate the admirable effort of genius by which 
Gall founded the Positive theory of human nature, 
though unable to construct it so far as to give it real 
efficacy; this presupposed sociology. Under this powerful 
impulsion two general principles were laid down, one 
dynamical, the other statical, the natural inter-connec¬ 
tion of which will always serve as a base for the true 
study of the soul and the brain. Gall established at once 
the plurality of our higher functions, mental and moral, 
and their common seat in the brain, the different regions 
of which ought to correspond to the real distinctions 
between them. Notwithstanding the important errors, 
especially in regard to the intelligence, due to a super¬ 
ficial analysis and an empirical localisation, he succeeded 
in giving an adequate idea of the general division of our 
existence, and even in finally sanctioning the benevolent 
instincts. The imaginary conflict between nature and 
grace was thenceforward replaced by the real opposition 
between the posterior mass of the brain, the seat of the 
personal instincts, and its interior region, where there 
are distinct oigaiis for tlio sympathetic impulses and the 
intellectual faculties. Such is the indestructible basis 
on which the founder of Positive religion constructed 
subsequently the systematic theory of the brain and 
soul, when he had instituted sociology, from which alone 
could come the requisite inspiratiou. 

The Woman .—I have a glimpse, my father, of the vast 
philosophical importance of the two principles laid down 
by the immediate precursor of Positivism. The continuous 
inter-action of our feelings and our thoughts, as the 
natural relations of our several instincts, could not bo 
adequately accounted for with such an excessive interval 
between their positions as was formerly assigned them. 
The cerebral theory at length enabled us to apprehend 
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these important relations, so as to perfect our real know¬ 
ledge of them. Still, when we take from the nutritive 
organs this moral function, alien as it was to their phy¬ 
sical, we expose ourselves, it seems to me, to a grave 
general omission as regards their undisputed connections 
with our higher functions. The reciprocal influence of 
the physical and moral nature, exaggerated in the ancient 
hypothesis, seems to me then neglected in the new view. 

The Priest .— The reproach is only applicable, my 
daughter, to the cerebral theory in its rudimentary state. 
It does not apply to its definitive state, where these great 
relations are fully systematised. Retaining of the old 
opinion the true notions which so long accredited it, we 
must first limit these vegetative influences to the pro¬ 
pensities properly so called, without giving them any 
direct bearing on the intellectual functions, or even on the 
active motors. The speculative and active regions of the 
brain have nervous communications only with the senses 
and the mu'scles, in order to perceive the outer world and 
to modify it. On the contrary, the affective region, which 
fqfms its largest mass, has no direct communication with 
the outer world, with which it is indirectly connected 
through its special relations with the intelligence and the 
activity. But, beside these cerebral connections, special 
nerves bind it closely to the chief organs of the life of 
nutrition, in consequence of the necessary subordination 
of all the personal instincts to the vegetative existence. 
If this general correspondence can be sufficiently specified 
in detail, as there is reason to hope it may be, it will 
furnish powerful means for the reciprocal improvement 
of man's moral and physical nature. 

The Woman .—This positive conception of human 
nature seems to me, my father, quite in agreement with 
the experience of mankind, especially in that it bases 
our unity directly on the constant subordination of the 
intellect to the heart. You had already explained to me 
that, of the two modes admissible for this preponderance 

M 
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of feeling, the altruistic regime alone can secure for man, 
even as an individual, a complete and lasting unity, one, 
however, more difficult to form than the egoistic unity. 
But this theory of human harmony presents still a serious 
difficulty, as to how to reconcile it with the first law of 
animality, which asserts the intermittence of the whole 
life of relation, with no power to except the functions of 
the brain. For the true unity cannot be discontinuous. 
The intellect and the activity can and ought to rest 
periodically, as the senses and the muscles which corre* 
spond to them. On the contrary, affection admits of 
no suspension. Could we ever cease to love within 
ourselves and without ? 

The Priest .—The direct connection between the affec¬ 
tive and the nutritive life should lead you, my daughter, 
to regard the first as equally continuous with the second. 
To reconcile this necessary continuity with the inter¬ 
mittence common to the whole life of relation, it is 
enough if we consider the double structure of the brain. 
All the organs of the brain are, as the senses and muscles, 
composed of two symmetrical halves, separate or con¬ 
tiguous, each of which can function whilst the other 
rests. Such an alternation exempts feeling from all 
interruption notwithstanding the intermittence of the 
brain. Sometimes the intelligence functions in this way 
during sleep, if not by the organs of contemplation, in 
direct connection with the senses, at any rate by those 
of meditation, where the dependence on the senses is 
not immediate. This is the origin of dreams, states of 
temporary mental alienation, in which, as in madness, 
subjective impulses, without our will, get the uppeY* hand. 
This occasional persistence of the intellectual functions 
during sleep enables us to understand, by analogy, the 
normal persistence of the affective functions. Nay more, 
it furnishes us indirect evidence of such persistence*. 
For dreams always bear the stamp of the dominant 
instincts. Since the heart directs the intellect in the 
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waking state despite external impressions, it must assert 
a greater power over it when these impressions are in 
abeyance. We may hope, then, that the cerebral theory 
will ultimately lead to a right interpretation of dreams, 
and even to their modification, in accordance with the 
premature aspiration of all antiquity. 

T/ie Woman .—I could not, my father, satisfactorily 
grasp the Positive theory of human nature, unless, after 
explaining the general relations to one another of the 
heart, the intellect, and the character, you showed me 
the systematic division of each of the three into really 
elementary functions. 

The Priest —It follows, my daughter, from the cere¬ 
bral table which you see. {Table O.) It should become 
as familiar to you as our encyclopedic table. But though 
longer, you will find it less ditiicult. Any person of 
sufficient age, especially a woman, would soon feel the 
reality of such an analysis, which, by its nature, can only 
rest on observations within the reach of all. If special 
and difficult contemplations were indispensable for its 
verification, that would be enough to prove it defective. 
The great efforts it took to construct this synopsis can in 
no way affect its use, especially for minds preserved from 
our classical education. For these difficulties depended 
less on the nature of the problem than on the false 
theories which prevailed on the subject. Though the 
earliest sphere of our intellect, it is the last to be in¬ 
cluded in the gradually attained harmony between the 
theoretical and practical reason. But this fundamental 
agreement is at length thus introduced into it; so as 
to produce in it, better than elsewhere, the progress to 
which this agreement always gives rise. 

This classification of the organs of the brain offers you 
throughout a fresh application of the.universal principle 
of decreasing generality, on which you have already seen 
to rest the encyclopedic hierarchy. You obseiwe it 
especially in the case of the instincts, which are both 
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more numerous and more marked in character. Their 
decrease in generality in proportion as they become nobler 
and less energetic is fully verified in the whole of the 
animal series. In the lowest stages we find only the funda¬ 
mental instinct of individual preservation, up to the com¬ 
plete separation of the sexes. Then in succession all the 
other instincts are added, first the personal, then the 
social, in the order indicated by the conspectus of the 
brain, in proportion as we rise towards man. This zoo¬ 
logical comparison would sufiice then to prove the truth 
t)f such an analysis, of which it even frequently facili¬ 
tated the elaboration, always, however, under the guid¬ 
ing inspiration of sociology. The highest portion of 
the animal series, comprising the mammalia and birds, 
certainly offers a complete union of all our higher func¬ 
tions, with mere differences of degree. See how the 
greatest of poets had a presentiment of this fundamental 
resemblance, when he placed in the midst of the sublime 
conceptions of his Para<lise, this admirable picture of the 
moral existence of a bird— 

Come 1 anj^ello intra I’amatc fronde 
Posato a I nido de’ suoi dolci nati, 

La iiotte die le cose ci nascoride, 

Cho pel* vedcr gli aspetti dcsiafci, 

E per trovar lo cibo onde li pa sea, 

In che i gravi labor gU son aggrati, 

Previeiie ’1 tempo in su I’aperta fraaca, 

E con ardente afFetto il sole aspetta 
Fiso guardando pur che I’alba nasca. 

—Dantis, Farad., xxiii. 1-9. 

E’en as the bird, who midst the leafy bower. 

Has in her nest sat darkling through the night, 

With her sweet brood, impatient to descry 
Their wished looks, and to bring home their food, 

In the fond quest unconscious of her toil; 

She, of the time prevenient, on the spray 
That overhangs their couch, with wakeful gaze 
Expects the sun, nor ever, till the dawn, 

Kemoveth from the east her eager ken. 

'—Caby’s TramlaUion, 
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In this charming description, an animal very far removed 
from man offers us the same normal co-operation of feel¬ 
ing, intelligence, and activity as exists among us. Such 
a brotherhood is still more precious for the heart than 
for the intellect, as extending our sympathies beyond owr 
species, so as to temper our too frequent conflicts with 
the subordinate races. 

The Woman .—Although I am very fond, my father, of 
watching animals, with the view of tracing in them all 
our leading impulses, I suppose that the synopsis of the 
brain may do without this verification, which is not 
suited to all minds. 

The Priest .—Observations limited to our own species 
are indeed sufficient, my daughter, to dispel all uncer¬ 
tainty as to each part of this Positive theory of the soul 
and brain. Even the analysis of the intellect, more deli¬ 
cate than the two others as less marked in character, may 
be verified by facts of daily experience. It is enough 
to compare in this way the two sexes to see the principal 
distinction between the organs of contemplation and those 
of meditation; since the first function is more developed 
in woman, and the second in man. Similarly we distin¬ 
guish the two organs of meditation, by remarking that 
your sex is more adapted for comparing facts, and mine 
for co-ordinating them. Were our professors as sagacious 
as most women, and as clear of erroneous views, the 
strongly marked comparisons supplied by the zoological 
series would not bo needed to convince them on this point. 

The Wovum .—Before studying the cerebral table, I 
should like, my father, to clear up some doubts suggested 
by a first inspection. The instincts, as a whole, seem 
placed in their right light, except the maternal instinct, 
which I expected to find under altruism, not under 
egoism. 

The Priest .—You confound it, toy daughter, with the 
sympathetic influences it may have, but which are not in¬ 
herent in it, since they are often wanting. The observation 
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of animals leaves us no doubt as to this distinction^ for 
it shows us the maternal relation in animals at too low a 
point in the scale to have the higher sentiments which 
are associated with it amongst us. But you can dispel 
all uncertainty without going beyond our own species. 
However invaluable the improvement in this instinct 
effected by civilisation, particularly modern civilisation, 
through the increasing influence of society on the family, 
it is still possible daily to detect its true nature in women 
of weak sympathies, where it is easier to isolate it. 
Then we see that the child, for the mother no less than for 
the father, is regarded directly as a mere personal posses¬ 
sion, an object of tyranny, and often of avarice, more than 
of a disinterested affection, Only, as the relations which 
spring from maternity can give a strong stimulus to the 
instinct of benevolence, they spontaneously aid in the de¬ 
velopment of these latter in all kindly natures, but they 
never create the sympathies such a reaction presupposes. 
On comparing the different states of society, coexisting or 
successive, we see the true character of an instinct which, 
previous to its cultivation by the providence of man, 
often leads to the sale, or even the murder, of children on 
purely selfish grounds. Besides, look around you and see 
the principles on which professions are habitually chosen 
or marriages made j and ask yourself whether it is not 
the egoism of the parents that oftenest prevails therein, 
now that the anarchy of modern times has weakened 
the influence of society on the family. 

The sexual instinct was at times honoured with a 
similar mistake, not by your sex, which, in general, is not 
blind to its selfish character, but by men who equally con¬ 
fused it with the sympathies of which, when rightly 
guided, it may stimulate the growth. All the personal 
propensities, not excepting the destructive, are open to 
similar influences, which do not give rise to similar mis¬ 
conceptions, because they are less direct and less marked. 
This general relation makes it much easier to solve the 
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great human problem, the subordination of egoism to 
altruism. In truth, the greater energy of the personal 
instincts may thus serve to compensate the natural weak¬ 
ness of the sympathetic instincts, by originating an im¬ 
pulse which these latter would not find in themselves. 
Once called out, the benevolent affectipn persists and 
grows by virtue of its supreme charm, though this coarser 
stimulant has ceased to act. The moral superiority of your 
sex often relieves it from the need of such a preparation, 
by disposing it to love as soon as it finds objects to love, 
without seeking in love any selfish gratification. But the 
coarseness of man can hardly ever dispense with this in¬ 
direct beginning, which has become especially necessary 
to public life, to ennoble in it pride or vanity. 

The Wojnan .—For the intellectual functions, I am 
surprised, my father, to find excluded from the cerebral 
table the classical faculties—memory, judgment, imagi¬ 
nation, etc. 

The Priest .—Look on them, my daughter, as results of 
the mental organisation as a whole, results long regarded 
as special functions. The comparison of individuals and 
of the sexes, completed, if necessary, by that of species, 
proves directly the groundlessness of the old analysis 
of the intellect and the soundness of the new. For such 
observation shows us marked and permanent differences 
as regards contemplation or meditation, but never leads 
to clear and sure results as to the faculties acknowledged 
by the schools. The most unimportant judgment requires 
an habitual concurrence of the five intellectual functions, 
if it is to establish, between the within and the without, 
that lasting and unanimous coincidence which is the 
characteristic of truth. So it is, even more strongly, 
with each effort of memory or imagination, which often 
calls for inductions or deductions absolutely analogous to 
the operations of science. As for the will, it becomes 
the direct result of every affective impulse sanctioned by 
the intellect as fit to direct our conduct. 
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2 Tie Woman .—Contrariwise to my last remark, I am 
surprised, my father, to see language holding a distinct 
place in the cerebral table, instead of being treated as a 
product of the whole of our intellectual functions. 

The Priest —Your mistake depends, my daughter, on 
your confusing the special aptitude to create artificial 
signs with the results that follow on its due subordi¬ 
nation to the other mental powers. The intellectual 
analysis of Gall was generally inadequate, but he did 
not hesitate to assign to language a separate organ, as to 
the existence of which the observation of animals, of 
men, and of nations, could leave him no doubt. 

When left to itself, without any control from the brain, 
as is often seen in illness, and at times in health, its 
direct activity produces nothing but mere verbiage, which 
reason alone transforms into true discourse. In other 
CfiSGS, on the contrary, the exceptional atony of this organ 
hinders the transmission of the most carefully elaborated 
thoughts. For the rest, we must not confound, in the 
animals, the proper function of language with its vocal 
instruments, which do not always correspond to it. Each 
higher species has its natural language, understood by the 
whole race, and even by the races pretty near it in the 
series: but the physical means of communication often 
lemain very imperfect. As for the actual language of 
civilised nations, it is in reality a veiy complex result 
of the whole of man’s development. Still its primary 
source equally lies in the organ of the brain which leadis 
us to create, by some means or other, ai’tificial signs, 
without any direct thought of the mental and moral 
communications to be effected by them. 

The Woman .—To complete this important apprecia¬ 
tion, pray, my father, point out to me the general use 
I ought to make of the cerebral table when 1 liave 
sufficiently studied it. 

The Priest —It can, my daughter, become your own 
only by a constant application. Women practise them^ 
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selves habitually in discerning, in our actions and 
language, the feelings and thoughts which really inspire 
them. Consider the synopsis of the brain as a general 
instrument for perfecting greatly this function of women. 
You will often acknowledge that the human soul is not 
impenetrable. The brain may thus become a book 
exempt from change, which you will read despite all the 
artifices of dissimulation. Complete this observation of 
individuals by the comparison of nations in sufficiently 
distinct states, and even of the animals which are easily 
understood, and you will have fiDi.shed your initiation in 
the Positive theory of human nature. 

But, to avoid or correct mistakes which are but too 
easy, you ihust always remember that most of the results 
observed, intellectual as well as moral, spring from the 
concurrent action of several functions of the brain. Each 
of these can seldom be observed alone. So your inquiry 
will most frequently require an analysis, the elements of 
which you will always find in our table, and you will 
combine them till your synthesis adequately represents 
tlie case under notice. For instance, envy is the result 
of a combination between the instinct of destruction and 
some one of the other six egoistic instincts; under a 
secret feeling of personal inferiority, mental as well as 
moral. There are then six kinds of envy, according as 
its second element is avarice or luxury, etc. 

The cerebral table summarises all that is at present 
really demonstrated in the Positive theory of human 
nature. This is why the number and position of the 
intellectual and moral organs are alone indicated by it, 
without any precise statement as to their form or size. 
An objective study, not as yet properly organised, can 
alone complete this subjective theory of the brain, by de¬ 
termining the peculiar constitution of each organ. But 
we must not set too high a value on this complement, as 
without it the cerebral theory is sufficient for its chief 
object, as is shown by this Catechism. 
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The position df the organs is really the most important 
point to determine as it is also the most difficult. It at 
once points out the mutual influences which, without any 
intervention of nerves, depend on simple contiguity. It 
is thus easy to explain the relations, otherwise unintel¬ 
ligible, and yet indisputable, between the sexual and the 
destructive instinct. The order of the organs, especially 
the affective organs, gives the measure of their respec¬ 
tive energy, by the law which you see written in the 
table. For instance, between two consecutive instincts, 
we thus see that the destructive is naturally stronger than 
the constructive instinct. We cannot doubt it, when we 
see the preference everywhere given it, with no excep¬ 
tion for man, when a being thinks it has free choice of 
its means. 

But the noblest use of the cerebral table consists in 
stating better the human problem, the ascendency of 
sociability over personality, as you have already so keenly 
felt before this direct explanation. The three practical 
qualities are, in themselves, indifferent to good and evil: 
their sole direct aim is action. As for the five intellec¬ 
tual functions, their truo destination evidently consists 
in serving the three social instincts rather than the seven 
personal affections: it is the only method, if their own 
proper growth is to be large and durable. Still, their 
intrinsic weakness often binders them from resisting the 
natural energy of the selfish impulses; and hence arises 
the chief difficulty. If the intellect is not false to its 
holy mission, personality, in itself incoherent, easily 
submits to a sociability which never refuses it due 
satisfaction. Harmony thus established between the 
feeling and the intellect,^the activity instinctively follows 
an impulsion which affords it an inexhaustible field. 
Ultimately then all depends on a thorough combination 
of the two contiguous organs which respectively preside 
over the chief sympathetic instinct and the properly 
synthetical part of the intellect By taking the pre- 
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dominant organ as the representative of each of the 
three regions of the brain, the sacred formula of Posi¬ 
tivism is naturally graven on every brain, since it enjoins 
the habitual harmony of three adjacent organs. 

The Woman .—By the whole of this and the preceding 
conversation I see,my father, that the Positive doctrine 
is now adequate to the spiritual government of Humanity, 
as our two Urst conversations had led me to anticipate. 
Its profoundly relative character excludes the stagnation 
inherent in the absolute character of theological doctrine. 
But this immutability which it claimed really issues in 
death; whereas the gradual modifications of Positivism 
are certain symptoms of a life as lasting as that of the 
race. Without waiting for its inexhaustible improve¬ 
ments, I feel that it is already elaborated to the point 
at which it can direct the actual reorganisation of the 
West. 

The Priest .—This definitive conviction allows me, my 
daughter, to proceed now to the exposition, first in the 
general, then in detail, of the Positivist life. After 
appreciating Positivism as the true loligion, first of love, 
then of order, we must, in the last place, recognise in it 
the sole religion fully adapted to human progress in its 
entirety, and most particularly to moral progress. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE REGIME, OR SYSTEM 

. OF LIFE. 


CONVKKSATION IX. 

THE REGIME AS A WHOLE. 

The Woman .—In this fiiiral study, I am aware, my 
father, that I have to be nearly as passive as I was 
toward the doctrine, though I expect to find in it fewer 
difficulties. The regime does not offer me an essentially 
affective domain, as was that of the worship, where at 
times I could by my own effort anticipate your explana¬ 
tions. Here the heart is no longer competent to inspire 
me with views which frequently imply the maturest 
experience and the deepest reflection, both naturally for¬ 
bidden the sex whose contemplations can hardly pass 
with good result beyond the limits of private life. For 
it is now necessary to construct directly the general rules 
which should preside over human acts, the habitual most 
of all, but also the exceptional. Now, to determine those 
mles demands an accurate conception of our whole exist¬ 
ence, collective no less than individual, in order to judge 
the real results attendant on each system of conduct. 
'J'he aberrations of feeling must in such conception be 
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the more shunned, in that their influence would here be 
more noxious, from bearing immediately on our practical 
and social life. 

The Priest .—It must not be, my daughter, that this 
becoming reserve conceal from you the fundamental oflice 
assigned to your sex by the whole human regime. The 
Positive worship has for its main object the development 
of the feelings required by the disposition to live for 
others. All our study of the Positive doctrine leads to 
the conclusion that our true unity consists above all in 
this living for others. Itesting on this double basis, the 
regime must now secure the direct predominance, in practi¬ 
cal life, of this unique principle of the universal harmony. 
Kow, such an aim necessarily implies the close and con¬ 
tinuous union of the two sexes, for it depends as much 
on the heart as on the intellect. In thus passing from 
theoretical to practical morals, it is the intellect alone 
that can decide what habits should prevail, and even by 
what means they gain a footing. But this twofold study 
would almost always end in nothing if feeling did not 
impel us constantly to overcome its arduous difficulties. 
Hence the respective parts of the priesthood and the affec¬ 
tive sex in our moral regime. Whilst the priest acts on 
the heart through the intellect by his judgment of the 
conduct of each, women should act on the intellect through 
the heart by securing the spontaneous ascendency of the 
nobler dispositions. This necessary co-operation is equally 
applicable in the age of preparation and in real life. 

The Woman .—Encouraged by this introduction, I have 
to ask you, my father, what is the true field of this third 
part of our religion. Though the regime always concerns 
the life of action, as the worship has reference to the life 
of affection, and the doctrine to that of thought, I should 
find a difficulty jn conceiving of its religious precepts as 
embracing all action indifferently. Yet I do not see on 
what would rest any distinction. 

The Priest .—^The practical domain of religion is limited. 
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my daughter, to the dispositions which are really common 
to all, without entering into the particular discharge of 
each function. It must, however, accurately appreciate 
the different social functions, but only to lay down in re¬ 
gard to them the rules adapted to maintain and develop 
the general harmony. All that concerns the detail of 
execution appertains to the various modes or degrees of 
government properly so called, whether private or public, 
and never to the priesthood. 

To give more precision to this fundamental distinc¬ 
tion, we must now extend to progress the general division 
with which your study of the doctrine has familiarised 
you as regards order. As we at first divided the uni¬ 
versal order into the external and human order, we should 
treat in the same way the improvements of which it is 
susceptible. We thus distinguish two species of progress, 
the one external, the other human. Though both ulti¬ 
mately have reference to ourselves, the last alone concerns 
our own nature, and the first is limited to our external 
circumstances, which it improves by reacting on all the 
existences which have power to influence ours. Hence 
we habitually designate as material this external progress, 
notwithstanding that it embraces the vital order properly 
so called, but only as concerns the species which are use¬ 
ful to us as food or as instruments. The point of view 
of progress being nece.ssarily more subjective than that 
of order, the uniformity of the language we use cannot 
always correspond to the identity of conceptions. 

This distinction is a sufficient and apt introduction to 
the fundamental division between the practical spheres 
of the government and the priesthood. Whilst all the 
social forces are, in our view, equally devoted to the pei- 
fecting of the whole, we must by this division distinguish 
them according as they improve the outward order or 
the human. Such is the truest elementary source of the 
normal separation of temporal from spiritual action. The 
higher dignity of the latter is in that case a consequence 
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of the natural preponderance of the progress it promotes. 
I'hus, the practical sphere of religion is the perfecting the 
human order—fifst physical, then intellectual, lastly and 
chiefly moral. Different as the three aspects are, their 
close connection forbids their ever being separated, and 
it must be respected more even for action than for specu¬ 
lation. As for the external order, its direct and special 
improvement concerns not religion : it forms the proper 
province of politics or industry. Still, religion in¬ 
directly finds an important though general share in 
the work, by virtue of the great influence which the 
state of the human agent necessarily exerts on tlie actual 
results of his effort. In all practical woi-k, success re¬ 
quires as its first condition that each co-operator should 
be honest, intelligent, and courageous. But it is only in 
this sense that religion takes part in the fundamental 
constitution of each special industry. 

The Woman. —So, my father, morals, as an art, differs 
from all others by its complete generality. It is the only 
art which all without exception must learn, since all 
human beings equally stand in constant need of it. Its 
unsystematic study then is for all, in proportion to their 
natural ability and the light they derive from experience. 
But its systematisation must he left to the priesthood, as 
a consequence of the priesthood’s necessaiy connection 
with the whole body of scientific theory. It is in this 
way that morals seem to form the essential domain of 
religion, first as science, then even as art. 

The Pnest .—You ought, my daughter, to complete 
such a view by taking into account the special partici¬ 
pation of the Positive priesthood in each industry as a 
whole, on the ground that it alone knows all the essential 
laws of the external order. Although these theoretic 
notions can never dispense with practical studies, as 
scientific pride often dreams, they must subserve them 
as basis and even as guide. After first learning from the 
priesthood the more important laws of the phenomena to 
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be modified, each practician connects with them all the 
special' developments to which the inductions of his 
experience lead him. When the progress of his own 
labours makes him feel the want of new general ideas, 
it is to the priesthood he must again go for them, instead 
of distni’bing his industrial action by a vain scientific 
cultivation. 

The Woman. —From this explanation as a whole, I 
think, my father, of the fundamental separation of the 
priesthood and the government as resulting above all 
from the necessary division between theory and practice. 
But the foregoing appreciation essentially relates to pro¬ 
gress only, tiiat is to say, to the activity. Now to place 
so capital a principle on a solid foundation, it would still 
be necessary, it seems to me, to connect it directly with 
order properly so called, that is to say, with conservation. 
If in the social harmony the proletariate should naturally 
in the main be progressist, my sex, by its passive posi¬ 
tion, has for its principal function to conserve. 

The rrient .—Duly to satisfy you, it is enough, my 
daughter, to consider the human order from the statical 
point of view. Study in it existence and not motion, and 
you will soon arrive at the separation of the two powers, 
as the all-pervading basis of the social order; your 
starting-point being the single principle of co-operation, 
on which Aristotle founded the true theory of the city 
association resulting from the concert of families. For 
each servant of Humanity must always be looked at 
under two distinct but co-existent aspects, first as regards 
his special office, then in reference to the general har¬ 
mony. The first duty of every social organ is, without 
doubt, the right discharge of his own function. But 
good order also requires that each assist, as far as he can, 
all others in the discharge of theirs. Such assistance 
becomes even the chief characteristic of the collective 
organism, as a consequence of all its agents being in¬ 
telligent and free. 
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N^ow, from their nature these two offices of each human 
functionary, the one special, the other general, are in more 
and more marked opposition to each other. For, as the 
first becomes more special in proportion as co*operation 
is developed, it fosters intellectual dispositions, and even 
moral tendencies, which are more and more adverse to 
generality of conception, in itself also become more and 
more difficult. Such is the true elementary point of view 
of the general theory of government, first temporal, then 
spiritual. 

As no function, even vital, and still more social, can 
be rightly performed unless through a special organ, the 
humblest co-operation of man requires a force specially 
charged to bring back to general views and feelings 
agents whose constant tendency is to abandon them. It 
must unceasingly restrain their divergences and foster^ 
their convergences. From another point of view, this 
indispensable power is a natural outgrowth of the in¬ 
equalities always attendant on human advance: 

Deep as is the sympathy which constitutes the simple 
association of the family, eve-n when reduced to the ori¬ 
ginal pair, it is yet never exempt from this necessity. 
It is there that we <^n best appreciate this great axiom ; 
Thera exists no society without a government. 

In the civic order, each combination of families for 
a given end soon throws up a practical leader wlioeo 
authority is limited naturally by the amount of the opera¬ 
tions which either his ability, ot still more His capital, 
enables him really to conduct. In such chiefs is vested 
the true temporal power, which can equally impel or 
hold bock as need directs. All power on a larger scale 
necessarily has a spiritual origin. The several practical 
chiefs have, however, a tendency to mutual co-ordination 
on the basis of n hierarchy determined by the natural 
relations of their several departments. This instinctive 
concert establishes then a kind of government, but 
more general, always reduced to its material power, 
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more qualified for resistance than direction. Its several 
members are usually unable to grasp .the whole system 
in which they move, though each is competent as regards 
one of the component systems. 

Solidarity alone then would suffice, if not too restricted, 
to indicate the inadequacy of the practical power, and 
the need of a theoretic authority, which, renouncing all 
special action, has to secure the constant supremacy of the 
general harmony. But continuity, on which the human 
order more and more depends, places this necessity be¬ 
yond all dispute. These empirical powers, whilst aspir¬ 
ing to direct the present, know neither the past which 
governs it nor the future which it is preparing. Their 
interference is therefore blind and often disturbing, when 
they do not submit it to the advice of the priesthood. 
At the same time, they cannot dispense with the influ¬ 
ence of the priesthood, as alone able to give an adequate 
sanction to their temporal ascendency, almost always 
liable to be jealously disputed. Each consecration con¬ 
sists in representing the power sanctioned as the minis¬ 
ter of a higher power which all respect—God under the 
provisional regime, Humanity in the final. Now this im¬ 
plies always, but more particularly as regards this final 
state, that the present is duly connected with the past 
and with the future. The priesthood, which alone can 
establish this twofold connection, thus becomes the neces¬ 
sary consecrator of all human powers, without needing 
for itself ^y consecration from an external power, since 
it is the immediate organ of the supreme authority. 

Here we see the source of this second axiom: No 
moiety can he maintained and developed tvithout a priest¬ 
hood in some form or other. Equally indispensable to all 
for education and counsel, this theoretic power is alone 
competent to consecrate the governors and protect the 
governed. It is the normal moderator in public life, as 
women are in private life; not forgetting, however, that 
both these forms of existence demand the continuous con- 
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currence of moral influence and intellectual power. You 
may condense all the social attributes of the priesthood 
by adopting the biblical name, Judge. For, its threefold 
odice of adviser, consecrator, and regulator, is discharged 
always by judging, that is to say, on the basis of an 
appreciation which commands respect. 

The Woman .—Catholicism had fortunately prepared 
me, my father, to apprehend aright this fundamental 
principle, disregarding the popularity of the Protestant 
and deistic sophisms, aimed, with a blind fury, against 
the chief construction of the Middle Ages. But I do not 
quite see why Positivism, whilst it consolidates and 
carries farther this grand but inchoate conception, ad¬ 
heres to expressions which at first sight seem only refer¬ 
able to its theological origin, though susceptible of a 
purely natural sense. Over and above the just respect 
inspired by this historical nomenclature, I suppose that it 
also rests on dogmatical grounds, though I do not discern 
them. 

The Priest .—They are especially derived, my daughter, 
from the want of homogeneity traceable in these two 
expressions, which thus by their contrast recall the two 
principal characteristics of the gve&t social division, in¬ 
stead of merely pointing to one. In terming the theoretic 
power spiritual^ we make it clear that the other is purely 
material. Thereby we indirectly indicate the best point 
of comparison between them socially, which consists in 
looking at them as disciplining, one wills, the other acts. 
Conversely, to call the practical power temjioral, is to sug¬ 
gest with sufficient force the eternity which is charac¬ 
teristic of the theoretical power. By the aid of these 
distinctions, we define satisfactorily their respective pro¬ 
vinces; on the one hand the present, on the other the 
past and future; the one specially establishes solidarity, 
the other continuity; to the one belongs above all the 
objective, to the other the subjective life. Now, these 
two essential attributes, simultaneously indicated by the 
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very discordance of the names in use, concur in recalling 
also the last contrast between the two human powers^ 
namely, as to their respective extent. For the theoretical 
power, whether as spiritual or as eternal, by its nature 
admits of complete universality; whilst the prac^tical, as 
material and temporal, must always be local. From this 
last contrast, if drawn out to its full consequences, the 
separation follows. 

The Woman .—My old Catholic habits lead me, my 
father, to condense all the essential attributes of the 
spiritual power in tJie systematic direction of the com¬ 
mon education, where its exclusive competence admits of 
no dispute. 

The Priest —Such is, in fact, my daughter, the funda¬ 
mental office of the priesthood, which, when it discharges 
worthily this main duty, necessarily derives from it great 
influence over the whole of human life. Its other social 
functions are but the natural consequences or the neces¬ 
sary complement of this characteristic destination. First, 
preaching becomes a necessary continuation of it, in order 
duly to recall the principles of the general harmony, which 
our action in detail often inclines us to forget. Again, it 
is on this ground that the spiritual power acquires its 
competence to consecrixte functions and organs, in the 
name of a doctrine which all regard as having perma¬ 
nently to regulate human existence. Similarly it draws 
from it its consultative influence on all the important acts 
of life, private and public, wherein each man often feels 
the need of having recourse voluntarily to the enlightened 
and kind advice of the sages who guided his systematic 
initiation, Lasfly, the education enables the priesthood 
to becomp, by common consent, the regular arbiter in 
industrial disputes, by virtue of the equal confidence with 
which it naturally inspires superiors and inferiors. 

The Woman .—I am thus led, my father, to ask you in 
what consists, in the Positive regime, this paramount 
function of the religious power. Already I feel that thp 
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education should especially qualify to live for others, in 
order to live again in others by others, a being naturally 
inclined to live for itself and in itself. This great change 
demands the close union of the woman and the priest, 
acting duly on the heart and the intellect. But I need a 
more accurate conception of their respective offices. 

Tlie Priest .—For that, my daughter, look first on 
education in its strict sense as naturally ended at the 
age of emancipation, when each, after receiving the third 
social sacrament, becomes at length a direct servant of 
Humanity, which previously kept him as was fit in 
pupilage. Next break up this preparation of twenty- 
one years into two main parts, the one unsystematic, the 
other systematic, the second lasting only half the time 
of the first. You thus mark off the successive rule of 
the affective sex and the theoretic power in the whole 
of human initiation, which is begun by the heart and 
completed by the intellect, though both always take a 
share in it. 

The first phase, lasting till the age of puberty, must be 
subdivided into two periods of equal length, separated by 
the true dentition. Till that period, the mother has the 
sole direction of an education, which is entirely spon¬ 
taneous, whether for the body, the intellect, or the moral 
nature. Though the development of the body should 
then take the first place, the heart soon plays a capital 
part, and its action will make itself felt throughout life. 
The upgrowth of home affections leads the child at this 
early stage of his existence to the first rudiments of 
Positive worship, through the adoration of its mother, who 
necessarily is for him the representative of Humanity; 
her distinct predominance, however, being brought within 
his reach by the institution of language. At the same 
time, the inteWect collects from experience notions of 
all kinds, which later will supply the materials for the 
true systematisation. If these natural exercises of the 
senses and muscles are wisely guided, without ever 
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impairing tbeir spontaneity, the life of thought and the 
life of action will be judiciously begun, whilst they are in 
constant subordination to the life of affection. But the 
mother alone can rightly combine these three aspects. 
8he will urge the child, especially if patrician, habitually 
to accomplish some practical task, so that he may better 
\inderstand the difficulty of carrying on the most unim¬ 
portant work to its natural end, and be in more sym¬ 
pathy with the classes engaged in such labour. These 
exercises will give accuracy and clearness to his intellect, 
as well as tenderness and humility to his heai-t. 

From dentition to puberty, we begin to systematise the 
education in the family, by introducing gradually a series 
of regular studies. Still, the direction rests always with 
the mother, who can easily guide purely aesthetic studies, 
when she herself has received in the needful degree the 
education which all are to receive. Till that time, all 
study properly so called should have been carefully 
eschewed, even reading and writing, allowing for what 
the child acquires absolutely by itself. But in this 
j)eriod there is born the habit of intellectual exertion, 
by the development under regulation of the faculties of 
expression, the culture of which is peculiarly suited to 
this second phase of childhood. Such a study, in the 
main kept clear of all rule.s, consists solely in aesthetic 
exercises, in which readings in poetry are wisely com¬ 
bined with singing and drawing. Whilst the moral 
growth continues of itself, the worship soon develops 
in this period, in proportion as the child gains fresh 
means of giving better expression to his affections. He 
should, in fact, sum up all his exercises in a song and 
a portrait in honour of his mother. At the same time*, 
he acquires a more complete sense of Humanity, as lijs 
becomes familiar with the great masterpieces in every 
' art; provided that his taste and his morality are not 
both at once lowered by an admixture of mediocre pro¬ 
ductions. 
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TJm Woman .—These two periods of the hom^ educa¬ 
tion convey to me, my father, no sense of serious difficulty 
except as to religion. Though you may then dispose 
the child favourably towards it by the heart, no attempt 
can be made to give him any dogmatic teaching, from 
the want of the scientific bases, reserved for his last 
preparatory period. Yet it is not possible to avoid his 
thinking and inquiring on the subject. 

The Priest. —Remember, my daughter, that the growth 
of each individual must in all essential features spontane¬ 
ously reproduce the initiation of the race. You will then 
see that, on this point, the child must be left to follow 
unchecked the general laws of our intellectual growth. 
Till dentition he will naturally be fetichist, and then poly¬ 
theist till puberty. He will be led by these two philoso¬ 
phical states, as the race was, to develop more fully first 
the power of observation, then the artistic faculties. 

As for the questions he may ask his parents, if he per¬ 
ceives that they do not think as he does, the profoundly 
relative nature of Positivism will always allow them to 
answer 'without hypocrisy. Enough if they frankly tell 
him that the opinions he now holds are natural at his 
age, but warn him that he will change them soon, by a 
law which they themselves formerly obeyed. If made 
to observe that he has already of himself passed from 
fetichism to polytheism, he will easily believe in further 
changes, which, it may be added, need not be hastened by 
artificial means. His intellect is thus diverted from the 
absolute, whilst his heart sympathises better with the 
populations which represent these preliminary states. 

The Woman .—This point clear, 1 may now, my father, 
proceed to the examination of the systematic education. 
Though always under the guidance of the*priesthood, the 
continuous ascendency which Positivism assigns to the 
heart over the intellect already warns me that it will 
never withdraw the adolescent from his family ties. 
Their daily influence becomes even more needful for him 
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when his scientific studies* will be tending to dry up his 
feelings and foster his pride. I know your profound dis¬ 
like to our scholastic conventual establishments, where 
moral corruption grows faster even than stupidity. 

llie Priest, —Yes, my daughter, it is under the con¬ 
stant superintendence of his mother that the adolescent, 
after receiving the sacrament of initiation, goes, each 
week, to the school adjoining the temple of Humanity, 
to hear from the priesthood one or two lectures on the 
doctrine. Moreover the chief fruit of this outside teach¬ 
ing depends on the work done in connection with it at 
homo. For the true influence of teaching is to qualify 
for active thought, rather than to dispense with it. 

The general plan of this systematic study of the doctrine 
of Positivism is naturally pointed out by the encyclopedic 
hierarchy which delineates the universal order. Its seven 
primary degrees correspond to as many years of an intel¬ 
lectual noviciate, a quarter of each year being reserved 
for examination and rest. The number of yearly lessons 
is thus reduced to forty, one per week, which is sufficient 
for the philosophical study of each science. Only in 
mathematics, the extent and peculiar difficulty of the 
training, which will always be in a scientific point of view 
the most important, require two lectures a week during 
the first two years, when the practical apprenticeship is 
less engrossing. It is thus that, from geometry up to 
morals, every adolescent must, in seven years, systemati¬ 
cally accomplish the objective ascent which exacted from 
Humanity so many centuries of spontaneous effort. 

During this scientific initiation, a monotheism, gradu¬ 
ally becoming simpler, offers the adolescent, as the race, 
a general transition towards Positivism as the 
The normal uniformity of the Western priesthood will 
render such study quite compatible with the most useful 
travels of our proletaries. During the course of these 
studies, the natural prolongation of the msthetic training 
will support the mother's influence in preventing or 
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remedying their moral degradation. At first limited to 
our living languages, the poetical readings of the Western 
nations will then take in the Greco-Roman sources of 
our intellectual and moral development, always, however, 
without any special master. 

After having developed his private worship, and learnt 
to feel the charm of family worship, the future citizen 
enters on the direct and systematic adoration of the 
true Great Being, whose principal benefits he can then 
worthily appreciate. As the i-esult of this system of 
preparations the young Positivist deserves the sacra¬ 
ment of admission, when his intellect is at length com¬ 
petent to serve the Family, the Country, and Humanity, 
without his heart ceasing to love them. 

llie Woman .—During this last initiation the super¬ 
intendence of the mother, as it seems to me, my father, 
will have seriously to consider the deviations from right 
conduct to which the passions expose the adolescent at 
that age. The language of physicians on this point has 
often alarmed me, by making me fear lest the natural 
laws of our bodily development render these vices as 
a general rule unavoidable. I should need to be re¬ 
assured on this particular danger, in regard to which 
the moral disturbance may besides compromise the intel¬ 
lectual development. 

The Priest —You would, my daughter, attach much 
less weight to these assertions of medical men, if you 
knew how profoundly incompetent are those who make 
them. Though professing to study man, physicians, 
whether theoretical or practical, especially in modern 
times, are far from being able to know his nature. For 
they confine themselves essentially to what we have in 
common with the other animals; so that their proper 
name would be veterinary surgeons, were it not that, in 
the best of them, practice makes up, in some small degree, 
for the defects of their scientific instruction. Since man 
is of all living beings the most indivisible, whoever does 
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not study in him body and mind together can form only 
false or superficial notions of him. 

The materialism of our schools of medicine cannot then 
prevail as against a large and decisive experience, fully 
explained by the true theory of human nature. This 
alleged sexual necessity was overcome commonly, during 
the whole of the Middle Ages, by all those who sub¬ 
mitted duly to the discipline of Catholicism and chivalry. 
Even in the midst of modern anarchy, many individual 
instances still prove that it is possible to remain really 
pure until marriage. A life of labour, and above all 
the uninterrupted play of the family affections, are gene¬ 
rally sufficient protection against such dangers, which 
only in very rare cases become insurmountable, cases 
erroneously treated as typical by physicians unversed in 
moral struggles. Our young disciples will be accustomed, 
from childhood, to look on the triumph of the social 
over tho personal feelings as the grand object of man. 
They will train themselves to overcome one day the 
sexual instinct by early struggling with that of nutri¬ 
tion, which it must be remembered is closely connected 
with it by virtue of the juxtaposition of the respective 
organs. Lastly you are aware that a deep affection was 
always the best preservation against libertinage. Thus, 
tho mother will complete the protection of her spn against 
the vices you fear, by leading him to centre on a worthy 
object the personal affections which are to determine 
later his home destiny, instead of waiting till such affec¬ 
tion come abruptly from chance contacts. 

The Woman .—This valuable explanation leaves me, 
my fathei', as regards the whole system of Positive educa¬ 
tion, in want of no other important elucidation except 
as concerns my own sex in particular. I feel already 
that, for mothers to direct the initiation of the family, 
they must themselves in due measure have shared in 
the encyclopedic instruction from which, with rare ex¬ 
ceptions here and there, none must be excluded. In 
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default of this complete universality, the Positive faith 
could never gain the systematic ascendency requisite for 
its social mission. Besides, the mother would be unable 
to retain in sufficient degree the moral superintendence 
of human education, if her ignorai)co exposed her to the 
ill-concealed contempt of a son often puffed up with the 
pride of knowledge. Still I doubt as to women, whether 
they are to follow the same course of studies as men and 
under the same masters, though at separate times. 

The Priest. — You have your answer already, my 
daughter, from the great Moliire, who prescribes to your 
sex a general insight, clear ideas on all subjects.'*' For, 
in fact, our encyclopedic instruction has no other aim. 
It is quite free from the character of specialism, w'hich is 
justly repugnant to you in the existing education, as little 
suited, as a general rule, for men as for women. To this 
common stock, the theoretical or practical man must 
afterwards, by himself, apply for the further knowledge 
which his function demands, not as a general rule need¬ 
ing any private instruction, unless he have but imper¬ 
fectly profited by the common teaching. 

Our .general plan of the systematic noviciate really 
admits, in the case of your sex, of no other reduction 
than halving the number of the weekly lectures which 
distinguishes the first two years. Not mixing in active 
life, women should confine themselves, in mathematics, 
to a logical rather than a scientific training, and for this 
one lecture a week is enough, as in all the rest of the 
seven years’ course. This simplification only requires 
greater philosophical efforts from the professor. 

As for a difference of professors, it would tend to dis¬ 
credit equally teacher and pupil. Not to say that it 
would be contrary to the profoundly synthetical nature 
which should be* the characteristic of the Positive priest¬ 
hood. The more entirely to exclude dispersive tendencies, 
it is important that each priest teach in succession the 

* See p. 49. 
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seven encyclopedic sciences. A further result of this 
should be the great social advantage of fostering, during 
this long initiation, unbroken relations with the same 
pupils, who will thus be indebted to him for the whole 
of their instruction in science. This permanence will 
greatly facilitate the after induence of our priesthood 
on the whole of active life. 

Now, on similar grounds, the two sexes must draw 
their systematic education from the same sources. If the 
High Priest of Humanity do not change too frequently 
the stations of the priests, all family disputes will be 
more easily settled through this personal subordination 
of the several members of the family to the same masters. 
Priests who should only speak to one sex would be 
rendered incompetent for their social office, besides being 
so intellectually to begin with. 

The Woman. —Now, my father, I fully grasp the social 
influence which the priesthood of Positivism will derive 
naturally from the adequate discharge of its fundamental 
office. Still, I am not clear that, on this basis alone, it 
will acquire sufficient authority. I beg you then to ex¬ 
plain directly the various general means it has at-its dis¬ 
posal to secure, as far as possible, the constant harmony 
of the whole. 

2''he Prmt .—They must all be derived, my daughter, 
from the educational system. The better to estimate 
them, we must remember that the Positive noviciate ends 
in a year entirely devoted to moral science. This last 
branch of instruction will be always divided'into two 
equal portions, one theoretic, the other practical. In the 
Jirst, all the essential laws of our nature will be solidly 
baaed on the whole system of our conceptions relating to 
the world, to life, and to society. This basis will enable 
us to establish definitively real demonstrations as regards 
the general rules of conduct applicable to each case, 
individual, domestic, or civic. In them there will be 
specified all the duties of each of the four powers indis- 
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pensable to the huirian providence. These final deter¬ 
minations, which condense the Positive education, may 
have a great power, by virtue of the moral disposition 
of the taught, as yet kept :^ree from the aberrations 
attendant on active life. 

The system of these practical rules fulfils for each the 
twofold purpose of guiding his own conduct and judging 
that of others. This second application of it is better 
secured than the first against the disturbing action of the 
passions, which seldom prevent us from appreciating the 
faults of others, however blind they make us to our own. 
An egoist is the last person to tolerate egoism, as it raises 
all around him unmanageable competitors. 

We must thus distinguish two general modes in the 
spiritual discipline, the one direct, the other indirect. 
The priesthood’s main effort is to change the guilty 
person, by acting first on his heart, then on his intellect. 
This is at once the purest and most efficacious method, 
though the least apparent. It will always remain the 
only method perfectly consonant with the nature of the 
spiritual power, which should constantly discipline tlie 
will by persuasion and by conviction, with no coercive 
influence. But its wise and prolonged use is often in¬ 
adequate. In such cases the priesthood, not able to 
correct the internal tendencies, proceeds indirectly against 
them, by an appeal to outside opinion. 

Without converting the criminal, it controls him by 
tlie judgment of others. That this indirect mode of 
action is perfectly legitimate cannot be denied, as it rests 
in all cases on a simple examination of the conduct of 
each. No one can bar such a judgment, in which every 
one takes part as regards others, and which rests on a 
doctrine which has the free assent of all. Yet the 
criminal, who does not allow that he is wrong, or whose 
will has undergone no change, is thus subjected to the 
pressure of a real coercive force. But he cannot object, 
as it remains purely moral. If others abstained from 
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judging, it is they who would be the oppressed party, and 
that without having in any way deserved it. Legitimate', 
however, as this indirect method evidently is, we must only 
have recourse to it when all direct means are exhausted. 

When necessary, it admits of three degrees in succes¬ 
sion. The priesthood employs first a simple remonstrance 
in the family, before the relations and friends called 
together for the purpose; then a public censure, pro¬ 
claimed in the temple of Humanity; lastly, excommunicar 
tion from society, either for a time or for ever. Without 
outstepping its just authority, the spiritual power may, in 
fact, go so far as to pronounce, in the name of the Great 
Being, the absolute unworthiness of a false servant, thus 
rendered incapable of sharing in the duties and benefits 
of human society. But, if the priesthood abused this 
power, either to gratify unjust animosity, or even from 
a blind or mistaken zeal, it would be speedily punished 
for its fault. For the whole force of excommunication 
depending on the free sanction of the public, the neutrality 
of the latter would make the blow fail, and by failing* it 
would tend to discredit its authors. When the general 
opinion strongly supports the priesthood in its condemna¬ 
tion, this spiritual discipline will be efficacious to a degree 
of which we can form no conception from the past, for 
such a concert could not in the past be fully established, 
in the absence of Positive education. 

Then, however rich or powerful the criminal may be^ 
he will, at times, without any loss of property, see him¬ 
self gi'adually abandoned by his dependants, his servants, 
and even his nearest relatives. In spite of his wealth, 
he might, in extreme cases, be reduc^ to provide him¬ 
self his own food, as no one would serve him. Though 
free to leave his country, he will only escape the con¬ 
demnation of the universal priesthood by ts^ing refuge 
with populations not as yet acquainted with the Positive 
faith, which will ultimately spread over the whole human 
planet Fortunately this extreme development of religipus 
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discipHnd will always be exceptional But its distinct 
appreciation is necessary here to indicate more clearly 
the eflBcacy of our regime. 

T)m Woman .—Whatever be this moral power, I should 
find it difiicult to think, my father, that it ever entirely 
superseded the recourse to temporal repression, whether 
directed against property, or even against the person. 

T/ie Prient —In truth, my daughter, legislation pro¬ 
perly so called will always be necessary, to make up for 
the inadequacy of mere moral force as regards the more 
urgent social needs. Conscience and opinion would be 
often powerless against daily violations of right, were 
not the temporal power to apply physical repression 
in the most ordinary cases. Besides these freqxient yet 
slight deviations, due mainly to the inactivity of the good 
instincts, the same protection is more suitable to the 
more serious transgressions resulting directly from the 
predominance of the bad instincts. There are, in fact, in 
our species, as in the others, thoroughly vicious indivi¬ 
duals, for whom true correctives are useless or undeseived. 
In the case of these exceptional organisations, society in 
its own defence will never fail to be driven to the destruc¬ 
tion by a solemn act of every vicious organ, when his 
unworthiness has been sufiiciently proved by decisive acts. 
It is only a false philanthropy that can lead us to lavish 
on criminals a pity and a care which would find better 
objects in so many honest victims of our imperfect social 
arrangements. But, although capital punishment and, 
still more, total or partial confiscation, can never entirely 
be given up, their employment will become less and less 
frequent as Humanity advances. The continuous upward 
growth of feeling, intelligence, and activity tends more 
and more to plate spiritual discipline above temporal re¬ 
pression, though we can never dispense with this last. 

The Woman .—This general glimpse of the regime of 
man seems, my father, to omit the cases in which the moral 
perversion should originate with the priesthood itself. 
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The Priest. —Then, my daughter, the spiritual discipline 
takes a similar course, though somewhat less regularly. 
For our moral system is of universal application, and 
demonstrates the duties of the priesthood as much as those 
of any other class ] nay, it even brings them into stronger 
light, seeing their paramount importance. Moreover, the 
public censure tends by preference to assail these judges 
of the rest, secretly hated by the patricians, coldly I’e- 
spected by the proletariate, and arousing no deep sym¬ 
pathy, in general, anywhere but in women. Finally, the 
Positive faith is, by its nature, always open to discussion, 
which prevents it from creating any prestige strong 
enougli to bar criticism when become really necessary. 

Whatever tlie veneration with which the priesthood 
of Humanity is habitually regarded, it never has any 
other source but the adequate discharge of a well-defined 
office. The intellectual and moral conditions which the 
spiritual power imposes on all in the name of the common 
faith may be turned against it, in the same name, when 
it fails to fulfil them. 

If, on the commonest hypothesis, the perversion is 
partial, the priesthood is competent to meet it by its own 
internal discipline. But, in case of its neglect, reparation 
may at any time be freely called for by any believer 
whatever. The fulness and precision which characterise 
the Positive faith allow each individual to exercise^ for 
himself, on his own responsibility, this irregular priest¬ 
hood, which becomes efficient if sanctioned by opinion. 
Finally, if the corruption were to become general in our 
priests, a new clergy would soon arise to meet the 
general wish, fulfilling better the conditions imposed by 
a doctrine not liable to adulteration, and always superior 
to its organs, whoever tliey may be. 

Tlw Woman .—I am thus led, my father, to ask you to 
end this general survey by pointing out the true consti¬ 
tution of the Positive priesthood. 

27ie Priest .—You will easily see, my daughter, that the 
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first condition required by its fundamental object is a 
complete renunciation of temporal power, and even of 
mere wealth. This.is the primary engagement which 
every aspirant to the priesthood must solemnly contract, • 
when he receives, at the age of twenty-eight, the sacra¬ 
ment of destination. Our priests do not even inherit 
from their families, whether to keep clear of deviations 
in the temporal direction, or to leave capital to those who 
can use it. The contemplative class should as a body be 
always maintained by the active; at first through the 
free contributions of the believers, afterwards by aid from 
the public treasury, when the faith is unanimously ac¬ 
cepted. It must not then possess anything as its owjn^ 
land, houses, nor even annuities ; allowing for its anriual 
budget, always settled by the temporal power. The gene¬ 
rality of views and the generosity of feeling which should 
always distinguish the priesthood are absolutely incom¬ 
patible with the ideas of detail and the disposition to 
pride inherent in all practical power. If you would re*- 
strict yourself to advice, you must always be unable to 
command, even by wealth: otherwise our j)oor nature 
remains inclined often to substitute force for demonstra¬ 
tion. This condition of the priesthood was felt in its 
sublimest exaggeration by the admirable saint who, in the 
thirteenth century, endeavoured, but in vain, to regenerate 
exhausted Catholicism. But he forgot, when prescrib¬ 
ing to his disciples an absolute poverty which they soon 
evaded, that he was distracting them from their proper 
office by the daily cares for their subsistence. 

Tlie better to define the befitting moderation, 1 think 
I should name the yearly stipends of the several ranks 
of the priesthood, adapting them to the actual rate of ex¬ 
penditure usual in France, which is a mean, on this point, 
between the different Western nations. This summary 
statement will, moreover, give you the internal organisa¬ 
tion of the Positive clergy, already sketched in outline 
in the exposition of the worship. 
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Generally it is composed of three successive orders, the 
aspirants admitted at twenty-eight, the vicars or substi¬ 
tutes at thirty-five, and the priests proper,at forty-two. 

Though the first, whose number has no natural limit, 
are already considered as having a real priestly vocation, 
they do not as yet belong to the spiritual power, and 
exercise none of its functions. Their free renunciation, 
therefore, of all inheritance remains simply provisional, 
as is their stipend, fixed at 3000 francs (j£i2o). With¬ 
out any clerical residence, they are yet under regular 
surveillance, as to their work and conduct. 

The vicars are irrevocably members of the priesthood, 
though limited as yet to the functions of teaching and 
preaching, allowing for special delegation in cases of 
urgency. Besides their definitive renunciation of pro¬ 
perty, their admission is conditional on a worthy marriage. 
They live with their families, but apart from the priests, 
in the philosophical presbytery annexed to eacli temple 
of Humanity, parallel to the Positive school. The class 
which directs in all other classes the influence of the 
heart upon |ihe intellect, should itself furnish the best 
masculine type of moral elevation, by the full develop¬ 
ment of the family affections, without M'hich the love of 
the race is an illusion. Though marriage is left optional 
for otlier citizens, it becomes then obligatory for the 
priests, whose office cannot be worthily performed with¬ 
out the persistent influence, it may be objective or sub¬ 
jective, of woman on the man. The better to test them 
on this point, the Positive religion requires even simple 
vicars to fulfil this condition. This second rank, which, 
with exceptions for failure, always leads to the third, 
secures a yearly stipend of 6000 francs (;£24o). 

During the seven years which separate him from full' 
priesthood, every vicar has taught all the encyclopedic 
sciences, and duly exercised his powers of preaching. 
Then he becomes a true priest, and may discharge, in 
the family or the city, the threefold office of adviser, con- 
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secrator, and regulator, which is the social characteristic 
of the Positive clergy. In this final state, his annual 
payment rises to 12,000 francs (;^48o), besides the 
expenses of visiting his diocese. 

Every philosophical presbytery is composed of seven 
priests and three vicars, whose residences may always be 
changed, such change never taking place, however, with¬ 
out really serious justification. The number of these 
priestly colleges is two thousand for the whole West: 
which gives a spiritual functionary for every six thou¬ 
sand inhabitants; whence we get one hundred thousand 
for the whole earth. The rate may appear too low, but 
it is really adequate for all the services, from the nature 
of a doctrine which seldom demands s^tematic explana¬ 
tions, almost always replaced by the unprompted inter¬ 
vention of women and proletaries. It is important to 
limit as far as possible the priestly corporation, both to 
avoid superfluous expense, and still more to secure the 
better composition of the clergy. 

The Woman ,—In this statement I do not see, my 
father, the head which is to direct this vast body. 

The Priest .—^Though its doctrine and its office tend, 
my daughter, to give it a self-direction with the aid of 
public opinion, it I'eally does require a general head. 
This supreme power is vested in the High Priest of 
Humanity, whose natural residence will be Paris as the 
metropolis of the regenerated West. His income is five 
times that of ordinary priests, over and above the ex¬ 
penses necessitated by his vast administration. 

He governs alone the whole Positive clergy, ordain¬ 
ing, changing their residence, and even cashiering, on his 
moral responsibility, any of its members. Ilia chief care 
is to maintain priestly character in its integrity as 
against the various temporal seductions. Any servile or 
seditious priest, who should aim at temporal power by 
flattering the patriciate or the proletariate, would be ulti¬ 
mately excluded from ^e priesthood, though in certain 
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cases finding a place amongst its pensioners, supposing 
him to have sufficient scientific merit. 

In the general discharge of his functions, the supreme 
head of Western Positivism has the aid of four national 
superiors, whose income is half the amount of his. Under 
his direction, they guide the four classes of churches, 
Italian, Spanish, English, and German.* As for Prance, 
there the High Priest is in place of the national 
superior, though he may be taken from any one of the 
five Positivist populations. The regular mode of replac¬ 
ing him is, as in the temporal order, his own nomination, 
but sanctioned in this case by the unanimous assent of 
the four national superiors, and even, when there is 
division of opinion, in accordance with the wish of the 
senior priests of the two thousand presbyteries. 


CONVERSATION X. 

PRIVATE LIFE. 

The Woman .—At the close of the foregoing conversa¬ 
tion, I did not ask you, my father, what would be the 
proper subject, of each of the two other conferences on 
the life, t quite felt that the two halves of the practical 
domain of our religion must have essentially the same 
subdivisions, always taken from the existence which they 
are respectively to idealise and guide. The study of the 
worship, then, indicated the plan which suits that of the 
regime, first private, then public life. In that which is 
our subject to-day, I also feel that you are going to 
distinguish similarly the individual existence and the 
family life. 

The Priest .—For the first, which becomes the normal 
basis of all human conduct, its regeneration by Positivism; 

* See Po8. Pd.t iv. p. 426. — E. Tt. 
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consists, my daughter, in placing it on a social footing. 
This radical transformation, at all times denied to tbeo< 
logism, monotheistic more than any, but constantly 
anticipated and demanded more and more loudly by the 
public instinct, is not now the product of any senti¬ 
mental exaggeration. It rests solely on an accurate 
appreciation of the real facts, which in the human order, 
more synthetical than any other, looks to the whole 
before the pai-ts. 

Although every human function is necessarily dis¬ 
charged by an individual organ, its true nature is always 
social ; since the share of the individual agent in it is 
always subordinate to the indivisible contribution of con¬ 
temporaries and predecessors. Everything we have be¬ 
longs then to Humanity; for everything comes to us from 
her—life, fortune, talents, information, tenderness, energy, 
etc. A poet never suspected of subversive tendencies 
put into the mouth of Titus this decisive sentence, a 
sentence really worthy of such a mouthpiece: 

So che tutto b di tutti; e che n5 pure 
Di nascer moritb chi d’ esser nato 
Crede solo per se. 

—-Metastasio, Clem de Tito, Act ii. Sc. 10. 

1 know that all is from all; and that not even did he deserve 

To be born, who thinks himself born for himself alone. 

Similar anticipations might be found in the oldest 
writings. Thus, Positivism, when condensing all human 
morality into living for others, is, in reality, only system¬ 
atising the universal instinct, after having raised the 
scientitic spirit to the social point of view, unattainable 
by the synthesis of theology or metaphysics. 

The whole of the Positive education, intellectual as 
well as affective, will familiarise us thoroughly with our 
complete dependence on Humanity, so as to make ua 
duly feel that we are all necessarily meant for her unin^ 
termitting service. In the preparatory period of life, 
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when incapable of useful action, every one owns his 
powerlessness as regards his chief wants, the habitual 
supply of which he sees to come from others. At first 
he believes himself indebted for it to his family only, 
which feeds, cares for, instructs him, etc. But before 
long he discerns a higher providence, of which his mother 
is for him merely the special minister and the best 
representative. The institution of language alone would 
be enough to reveal it to him. For its construction is 
beyond any individual power, and is solely the result 
of the accumulated efforts of all the generations of men, 
notwithstanding the diversity of idioms. Moreover, the 
least gifted man feels himself continually indebted to 
Humanity for quantities of other accumulations, material, 
intellectual, social, and even moral. 

When this feeling is sufficiently clear and vivid during 
the preparation, it is able later to resist the sophisms of 
the passions to which real life, theoretic or practical, gives 
occasion. The exertions we habitually make then tend 
to make us ignore the true providence, whilst overrating 
our own value. But reflection can always dispel this un¬ 
grateful illusion, in those who have been properly brought 
up. For it is enough if they observe that their success 
in any work whatever depends mainly on the immense 
co-operation which their blind pride forgets. The most 
skilful man with the best directed activity can never pay 
back but a very slight portion of that which he receives. 
He continues, as in his childhood, to be fed, protected, 
developed, etc., by Humanity. Only, her agents are 
chang^, so as no longer to stand out distinct to his view. 
Instead of receiving all from her through his parents, 
she then conveys her benefits through a number of in¬ 
direct agents, most of whom he will never know. To 
live for others is seen to be, then, for all of us, the 
during duty which follows with rigorous logic from, this 
indisputable fact, the living by others. Such is,’without 
any exaltation of sympathy, the necessary conclusion from 
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an accurate appreciation, of reality, when philosophically 
grasped as a whole. 

The Woman, —I am happy, my father, to find thus 
systematically sanctioned a disposition for which at times 
I reproached myself as due to an exaggeration of my feel¬ 
ings. Before I became Positivist, 1 used often to say; 
“ What pleasures can he greater than those of devotedness to 
others ^ Now I shall be able to defend this holy prin¬ 
ciple against the sneers of egoists, and perhaps raise in 
them emotions which will prevent their doubting it. 

The Priest —You have, my daughter, unaided antici¬ 
pated the chief characteristic of Positivism. It consists 
in finally condensing, in one and the same formula, the 
law of duty and the law of happiness, hitherto as.serted 
by all systems to be irreconcilable, although the instinct 
of men always aimed at reconciling them. Their neces¬ 
sary harmony is a direct consequence of the existence in 
our nature of the feelings of benevolence, as demonstrated 
by scienco, in the last century, on a survey of the whole 
animal world, where the respective, participation of the 
heart and the intellect is more easily traced. 

Besides that our moral harmony rests exclusively on 
altruism, altruism alone can procure us also life in the 
deepest and truest sense. Those degraded beings, who in 
the present day aspire only to live^ would be tempted to 
give up their brutal egoism had they but once really 
tasted what you so well call the pleasures of devotedness. 
They would then understand that to live for others 
affords the only means of freely developing the whole 
existence of man ; by extending it simultaneously to the 
present in the largest sense, to the remotest past, an<i 
even to the most distant future. None but the sympa¬ 
thetic instincts can have unimpeded scope, for in them 
each individual finds himself aided by all others, who, on 
the contrary, repress his self-regarding tendencies. 

This is how happiness will necessarily coincide with duty, 
doubt, the fine definition of virtue, by a moralist 
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of the eighteenth century (Duclos), as an effort over oneself 
in favour of others, will always remain applicable. Our 
imperfect nature will indeed always need a real effort to 
subordinate to our sociality the personality which is con¬ 
stantly stimulated by the conditions of our existence. 
But the triumph once gained, it tends of itself, not to 
mention the power of habit, to gain strength and to grow 
by vittue of the incomparable charm inherent in sym¬ 
pathy whether of feeling or in act. 

It is then felt that true happiness is above all the 
l esult of a worthy submission, the only sure basis of a 
large and noble activity. Far from gineving over the 
sum of the fatalities to which we are subjected, we exert 
ourselves to strengthen the order they form by imposing 
on ourselves rules of our own creation, which may more 
successfully contend with our egoism, the main source of 
human misfortune. Where such rules are freely insti¬ 
tuted, we soon find, according to the admirable precept of 
Descartes, that they deserve as much respect as the laws 
not within our choice, which have less moral efficacy. 

The Woiuan. —Such a view of human nature makes me 
at length lee, my father, that it is possible to give an 
e.ssentially altruistic character even to the rules which 
concern our personal existence, rules hitherto always 
grounded on selfish prudence. Tlie wisdom of antiquity 
summed up morals in this precept: Do to others as you, 
would he done unto. However precious at the time this 
general rule, all it did was to regulate a purely personal 
calculation. This character recurs if you sift it in the 
great Catholic formula : Liwe your neighbour as yoursdf 
Not only is egoism tlius sanctioned and not compressed, 
but it is excited directly by the motive on which the 
rule is based, the love* of God, without any human 
sympathy, not to say that such love was generally but 
another expression for fear. Still, when we compare 
the two precepts, we see in them a great advance. For 
the first only bore upon acts, whereas the second presses 
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on to the feelings which direct them. Stilly this moral 
improvement remains very incomplete^ so long as love in 
the theological sense retains its stain of selfishness. 

Positivism alone becomes at once both noble and true, 
when it calls on us to live for others. This definitive 
formula of human morality sanctions explicitly only the 
instincts of benevolence, the common source of happiness 
and of duty. But implicitly it sanctions the personal 
instincts, as necessary conditions of our existence, pro¬ 
vided they are subordinated to the former. With this 
sole limitation, their continuous satisfaction is even en¬ 
joined on us, so as to fit ourselves for the real seiwice 
of Humanity, whose we are entirely. 

Thus I understand the strong reprobation with which 
1 always saw you visit suicide, pi-eviously, as it seemed 
to me, condemned only by Catholicism. For our life is 
less even than our fortune or any of our talents at our 
arbitrary disposal; since it is more valuable to Humanity, 
from whom we hold it. But, on the same principle, the 
Positive religion also condemns, though often due to 
respectable motives, that kind of chronic suicide, at least 
social suicide, which the Catholic system too often en¬ 
couraged. 1 remember that the daily abuse of bodily 
discipline had so completely reduced the hermits of the 
Thebaid, that their abbots were at length obliged to autho¬ 
rise them to pray sitting, or even lying down, because 
they were unable to remain long enough on their knees. 

The JPnest .—Besides that we ennoble the just satis¬ 
faction of the personal instincts by ever subordinating 
it to its social purpose, observe, my daughter, that this 
necessary subordination becomes the only possible basis 
of really unassailable prescriptions on the subject. With¬ 
out this unique* principle, the simplest rules relating to 
our individual existence necessarily retain a character of 
instability, unless connect-ed arbitrarily with supernatural 
ordinances, valid only for certain times and within limits, 
with a validity which is now exhausted. 
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If our sobriety rests solely on personal prudence, it is 
often exposed to the sophisms of greediness, which are 
even not to be refuted in the case of viany individuals, 
who can commit excesses for a long time with real 
impunity physically. But the social point of view at 
once dispels all uncertainty, prescribing for each an 
amount of food almost always less than that which he 
might take without physical risk. For beyond the very 
moderate limits set by our service as regards the Family, 
the Country, and Humanity, we are thus consuming pro¬ 
visions which in moral fairness belonged to others. At 
the same time the reaction of this bodily regimen on 
the brain tends necessarily to degrade our feeble intelli¬ 
gence in science, art, or industry. Images become habi¬ 
tually more indistinct, induction and deduction harder 
and slower: all is weakened, even to the faculties of 
expression. 

But it is the moral influence of the slightest daily 
intemperance that is its chief danger, as more difficult to 
avoid and move corrupting. For, in thus indulging the 
most personal of our acts beyond what is required really 
for our supj)ort, we are cultivating, as far as possible, 
egpism at the expense of altruism ; since we even over¬ 
come our involuntary sympathy for those who are at the 
time in want of food. Moreover, the close connection in 
the brain of the several egoistic instincts soon propagates 
to all the others the st;:ong, even if passing, excitement 
of any one of them. The admirable painter of human 
nature to whom we owe the unrivalled poem of the 
Imitalioiii felt profoundly this normal connection., when, 
he tells us (book i., chap, xix., § 4): Frena gulam, si 
omnsm camis incUnationem melivs frenahis.—Bridle 
appetite^ and thou ahalt the easier bridle all fleshly desires. 
Jf you read daily this inexhaustible treasure of true 
wisdom, substituting therein Humanity for dod, you will 
soon feel that this final change gives great strength to 
such a precept, as to most others. , . 
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The wholesome restraint of the instinct of nutrition is 
still very far short of the systematic extension which it 
will gradually receive from the Positive religion. For 
the sophisms of our sensuality continue to txeat as 
essential wants many material stimulations which are 
rather hurtful than beneficial. Such is especially the 
use of wine, the Musulman prohibition of which was 
general and sincere during the centuries in which Islam 
best displayed the kind of bodily activity for which in 
particular we think wine indispensable. When w’e 
scrutinise as they deserve the admirable designs of the 
great Mohammed, we soon come to see that by this pro¬ 
hibition he wished radically to improve the whole nature 
of man, first in the 'individual, then in the race, by the 
law of hereditary transmission. This noble attempt has 
not really failed any more than all the other efforts 
of the monotheism of the Middle Ages, Eastern no 
less than Western, to further our highest improvement. 
Only, as they, it requires to be systematised by Positivism, 
which will know how to strengthen and develop it, 
without detriment to the progress of industry. Even 
at the present day, this salutary abstinence, already so 
common with your sex, at least in the South, may gradu¬ 
ally extend to all the advanced organs of human progress. 
As Positivism shall prevail, women and priests will freely, 
throughout the West, allowing for exceptional cases, re¬ 
nounce the habitual use of this stimulant, the more fatal 
inasmuch as it often leads to many other excesses. 

The Wovian .—I understand, my father, why you have 
laid so much stress on the Positive discipline of the nutri¬ 
tive instinct. For, besides its predominance directly and 
its indirect reac^tion, it stands here as the sufficient type 
of all the other restraints we must regularly place on the 
personal appetites. These rules as a whole give syste- 
nmtie expression, in both sexes, to true the first 

basis of an unsh^eable morality. In fact, this precious 
term must not be confined to the two adjacent organs on 
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which depends the conservation of the species and of the 
individual. We must make it include also the whole of 
the seven personal instincts, which we always have to 
purify to a considerable extent, on the ground of their 
normal subordination to the unintermitting service of 
Humanity* 

The Priest .—This great principle, my daughter, will 
always be able to surmount all honest doubts on the point, 
and even to solve the most captious sophisms. The heart 
of the true Positivist should, in the within, always re¬ 
ject arbitrary wills, as his intellect rejects them in the 
without. Our humble Goddess is, in truth, exempt from 
the various caprices attendanton her omnipotent precursor. 
All her acts follow intelligible laws, more and more re¬ 
vealed to us by the Positive study of her nature and her 
destinj\ By subordinating ourselves to them as much 
as possible, we shall without ceasing advance in an inex¬ 
haustible progress towards peace, happiness, and dignity. 

'The Woman .—^Tliese indications when combined seem 
to me, my father, to delineate clearly the regimen of 
individual life in Positivism. With the cerebral table in 
our hand, wo might, in reference to each of the egoistic 
instincts, carry out a study equivalent to that which we 
have just made of the most important, so as to determine 
their suitable repression. As for the means of developing 
the several sympathetic instincts, our worship has already 
pointed out those which are not a consequence of their 
direct action. All these detailed explanations would 
exceed the limits of our present exposition, and would 
even divert it from its main object. When the Positive 
faith shall be accepted, it will be time to compose a new 
Catechism, more closely resembling those of the Catholics, 
to give in detail these different practical rules, the general 
bases of which will then be familiar to the true be¬ 
lievers. But this first Catechism is, on the contrary, 
especially meant to lay down these essential bases, only 
considering their applications so far as they are indispetis- 
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Able to the establishment of the principles. I beg you 
then, without dwelling any longer on personal morality, to 
pass on to the second part of the private life, arid describe 
the Positive regeneration of family life. 

The Priest —It depends essentially, my daughter, on 
the constituting on an altruistic basis human marriage, 
which has hitherto been made to rest on a purely egoistic 
principle, as the legitimate satisfaction of the &ex\ial 
instinct, tending to the reproduction of the species. This 
coarse view was naturally adopted on system, so long as the 
prevalent theoryignored the benevolent instincts. But the 
instinct of mankind never ceased to protest against it, and 
at all times evoked efforts of an empirical character, each 
stronger than the last, to which were due the successive 
improvements of the marriage institution. Positivism 
alone comes forward at length to institute, on this funda¬ 
mental point, a noble harmony of theory and practice, in 
reliance on the chief discovery of modern science, as to 
the innate existence of the altruistic instincts. 

This great conception, the full bearing of which is yet 
so imperfectly understood, leads at once to the regenera¬ 
tion of human marriage, by conceiving of it henceforward 
as having for its special object the mutual perfecting 
of the two sexes, putting aside every sensual idea. Jt 
shows by direct proof the twofold affective superiority of 
woman, from the less intensity of the personal instincts, 
especially the lower ones, and the greater energy of the 
sympathetic. Hence follows the Positive theory of mar¬ 
riage, in which your sex raises mine, by disciplining the 
animal desire without which the moral inferiority of 
man would hardly ever allow hiiri sufficient tenderness. 
But this fundaipeutal relation is fortunately aided by all 
the other differences in the cerebr«rl organisation of the 
two sexes. The superiority of man is indisputable in all 
that regards the character properly so-called, the chief 
source of command. As for the intellect, on the one 
side, it is stronger and of wider gra.sp; on the other, 
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more accurate and penetrating. Everything then com* 
bines to show the mutual efficacy of this close union^ 
which constitutes the most perfect friendship, embeh 
lished by an incomparable mutual possession. In all 
other human ties, possible if not actual rivalry always 
checks the fulness of confidence which can only exist 
between those of different sex. 

In this view the sexual appetite has no other purpose 
than to originate or to sustain, more particularly in the 
man, the impulses calculated to develop tenderness. 
But for that object it must be gratified very moderately. 
Otherwise its profoundly egoistic nature tends, on the 
contrary, to stimulate self almost as much as excess in 
food, and often with even more serious results, as the 
woman is odiously sacrificed to the brute passions of the 
man. When my sex becomes sufficiently pure, as yours 
is generally, for tenderness to have a due hold without 
this coarse stimulant, the true influence of marriage is 
much better brought out. 

So it will be in the normal case of the chaste union 
sanctioned by our worship to meet the wants of those 
who are disqualified for contributing to the propagation 
of the species. Many diseases are transmitted, and even 
aggravated, by inheritance; so that thousands of chil¬ 
dren are born in a wretched condition to die early, their 
life never liaving been anything but a burden. In 
modern civilisation, where all births equally are pro¬ 
tected, these sad results are far more frequent than with 
the ancients who destroyed as a general rule their off* 
spring when w^eak. A thorough sifting of this impor¬ 
tant question would perhaps show that a fourth of the 
population in the West would be wise to abstain from 
having children, to concentrate the function where the 
parents are properly qualified. When there shall be 
paid the same attention to the propagation of our species 
as to that of the more important domestic animals, there 
will be a recognition of the necessity of thus regulating 
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it. But that can only come from tlie voluntary adoption 
of chaste marriages, in accordance with the Positive 
theory of the marriage union, in which the sexual rela¬ 
tion is hot directly necessary. Por to forbid marriage 
by law in the case of hereditary disease, as physicians 
have often urged, would be a remedy as odious as it 
would be illusory. The influence of Positive I’eligion on 
private and public life can alone give birth, on this point, 
to resolutions which if not absolutely voluntary fail in 
efficacy as much as in dignity. In these exceptional 
unions, the true nature of marriage will be more appre¬ 
ciable, when the two souls are rightly organised. An 
extension of the practice of adoption will even allow free 
scope in such marriages to the other family affections, 
besides relieving the pairs on whom it devolves to have 
children. 

The WomaiL .—This theory, my father, is adequate to 
express the true idea of marriage, independently of its 
bodily results, which are at times not attained. Tiie 
moral amelioration of man is then the principal function 
of woman, in this unrivalled union instituted for the 
mutual perfecting of both sexes. As for the functions of 
the mother, you have already defined them, as consisting 
especially in directing the whole human education, so that 
the heart may therein always prevail over the intellect. 
So, by virtue of the succession which is normal for these 
two offices of woman, your sex is ever under the affective 
providence of mine. Such a mission at once indicates 
that the marriage tie must be exclusive and even indis¬ 
soluble, so that the family relations may attain the com¬ 
pleteness and stability required for their moral effiaicy. 
These two conditions are so consonant with Imman nature 
that illicit unions instinctively tend towards them. Still 
I believe that divorce ought not to be absolutely pro¬ 
hibited, ‘ 

2 'he Priesi .—You are aware, my daughter, that St. 
Augustine, overcoming, by his own reason, the necessarily 
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absolute character of his theological doctrine, opens his 
chief work by remarking that murder may be often ex¬ 
cusable, and sometimes praiseworthy. The same may 
be said of falsehood, and of almost everything else that 
generally deserves reprobation. But whilst extending 
the exception to divorce, we must not impair the funda¬ 
mental indissolubility of marriage. There is in truth but 
one case in which the marriage union should be dissolved 
by law, the condemnation of one or other of the parties 
to any degrading punishment which carries with it social 
death. In all other disturbances, the long continuance of 
unworthiness can merely determine the moral disruption 
of the union, lesulting in separation, but without allow¬ 
ing a second marriage. Positive religion imposes on the 
innocent in such cases a chastity compatible, be it re¬ 
membered, with the deepest tenderness. If the condition 
seems to him hard, he should accept it first in the interest 
of the general order, then as a just consequence of his 
original mistake. 

The Woman .—I know already, my father, the holy law 
of eternal widowhood, by which Positivism at length 
completes the great institution of marriage. My sex will 
never raise an objection on this point, and you have 
taught me how to refute the various sophisms, even the 
scientific, which might yet come from yours. Unless' 
so completed, monogamy becomes illusory, since the new 
marriage always creates a subjective polygamy, unless the 
first wife is forgotten, which can be but small comfort to 
the second. The mere thought of such a change is enough 
greatly to impair the existing union, as the event of death 
is always possible. It is only by the assurance of an 
unchangeable permanence that the ties of intimacy can 
acquire the consistence and completeness which are indis^ 
pensable for their moral effect. The most contemptible 
of the ephemeral sects sprung from modern anarchy seems 
to me that which wished to make inconstancy a condition 
of happiness, as the want of fixity in occupations a means 
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of improvement I read, in the Positive Politics^ a remark 
on this point which struck me greatly: “ Between two 
beings so complex and so different as man and woman, 
the whole of life is not too long to know each other fully 
and to love each other worthily." Far from taxing with ■ 
illusion the high estimate which a true husband and wife 
often form of one another, I have almost always attributed 
it to the deeper insight only to be gained by*complete 
intimacy, which, moreover, developes qualities which 
esLVipe the indifferent. It is even to be considered as very 
honourable to our species, this strong mutual esteem whicii 
its members inspire when they study each other carefully. 
For hatred and indifference alone would deserve the re¬ 
proach of blindness which a superficial judgment brings 
against love. We must consider then as in full confor¬ 
mity with human nature the institution which prolongs 
beyond the tomb the identification of a noble married 
pair. No intimacy can .stand a comparison with theirs; 
since, between the mother and son, the disparity of age, 
and oven a just veneration, are always a bar to entire 
harmony. 

The Priest. —Besides, my daughter, widowhood can 
alone give woman's influence its main efficacy. For, 
during the objective life, the sexual relation impairs to 
a great degree the sympathetic influence of the wife, by 
mixing with it something coarsely personal. This is 
why the mother is then our chief guardian angel. Angels 
have no sex, as they are eternal. 

But when the subjective existence has purified the 
higher intimacy which distinguishes the wife, she defi¬ 
nitively becomes our highest moral providence. One 
single year of true marriage is enough to procure for 
the longest life a source of happiness and amelioration 
which time never ceases to nourish, purifying it constantly 
in proportion as, imperfections being forgotten, the excel¬ 
lences come into fuller light. Thus, without the subjective 
union which is a consequence of widowhood, the moral 
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influence of the woman on the man would be extinguished 
at the very moment when its main results should become 
visible, perfected as it is and purified by death. When 
this complement of marriage shall be adequately appre¬ 
ciated, it will furnish one of the best practical distinctions 
of the Positive religion, from the evident incompatibility 
of such an institution with the principle of theology. 

Tfve Womdn .—To complete my understanding of the 
constitution of the family, my father, I need but know¬ 
ledge of its material conditions. 

The Priest .—They follow, my daughter, from its social 
and moral destination. The two fundamental functions 
of woman, as mother and as wife, are, for the family, the 
equivalent of the spiritual power in the State. They 
require then the same exemption from active life and the 
like renunciation of all command. To stand aloof from 
both is still more indispensable for the woman than for 
the priest, in order to preserve that superiority in affec¬ 
tion in which her real merit consists, and which is less 
qualified than superiority of intellect to resist the in¬ 
fluences of action. Every woman, therefore, must be 
carefully secured from work away from home, so as to 
be able to worthily accomplish her holy mission. Re¬ 
maining willingly within the sanctuary of home, she 
there freely devotes herself to the moral improvement of 
her husband and childi’en, from whom she there receives 
gracefully their just homage. 

This constitution of the family rests from the material 
point of view on this fundamental rule, systematically 
formulated by Positivism alone, but of which the general 
instinct always had a presentiment —Man must sujp^Mjrt 
woman. The obligation is equivalent to that of the active 
class towards the contemplative class, allowing for the 
essential difference in the mode of discharging it. The 
maintenance of the priesthood remains purely a social 
duty, and can only become an obligation for individuals 
in very exceptional cases. Precisely the reverse is the 
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case with woman, from the difference in the moral in¬ 
fluences, on the one hand domestic, on the other general. 
At first maintained by her father or brothers, each woman 
is subsequently supported by,her husband or sons. In 
default of these special supports, the obligation of the 
active sex towards the affective becomes general, and the 
government must provide for its discharge, on the repre-, 
sentation of the priesthood. Such is the first material 
basis of the true constitution of the family. 

But the fulfilment of this condition necessitates at once 
another institution, the renunciation by women of all in¬ 
heritance. This voluntary renunciation rests on grounds 
as valid as in the case of the priesthood, be it to prevent 
a corrupting influence, or in order to concentrate human 
capital in the hands which are to direct its employment. 
Wealth is even more dangerous to your sex than to the 
priesthood, as more detrimental to moral superiority than 
to intellectual. Lastly, the renunciation of inheritance 
by women provides the only means of alK>lishing the 
custom of dowries, so injurious to so many families, and 
directly contrary to the true objects of marriage. Then 
the marriage union will issue from a worthy choice, freely 
made without restriction of class, from the uniformity 
between the classes due to the common education, de¬ 
spite the necessary inequalities of power and wealth. 
But, to give all these conjoined reasons their full validity, 
wonien^s disinheritance must remain absolutely voluntary, 
and never be the result of a legal enactment. 

'The Woman .—The Positive religion will have little 
difficulty, my father, in getting women to adopt this 
resolution, when their material existence shall be duly 
guaranteed on the security of private duties enforced by 
the general convictions. Regret has often been expressed 
for tlie caprices produced by idleness and wealth in women 
who wish to command by wealth instead of loving. But 
the moral degradation has seemed to me still gi*eater when 
woman grows rich by her own labour. The hardness of 
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continuous money-making robs her then even of that 
instinctive kindness which the other type keeps in the 
midst of its dissipation. There can exist no worse 
industrial chiefs than women. 

The Priest —In order to complete this general glimpse 
of the family constitution peculiar to Positivism, it re¬ 
mains for me, my daughter, to point out an institution 
which is indispensable for the full efficacy of such a reno¬ 
vation. It consists in giving perfect freedom of devising, 
adding to it freedom of adopting; but under the moral 
responsibility of the head of the family, always submitted 
to the due examination of the priesthood and the public. 
The next conversation will show you the social value of 
these two institutions, as remedies, so far as possible, for 
the main inconveniences attending the hereditary trans¬ 
mission of property. But for the present you should only 
look at their power to purify and strengthen all the ele¬ 
mentary ties, by clearing them from the mean desires 
which at present sully them. It is the only means to 
make the affection of sons for their fathers, if not as 
tender, yet as noble as that of wives for their husbands. 
Fraternal affection will be thus more secure tlian under 
the revolutionary system of equal division, or even 
under the feudal subordination to the elder. Amongst 
the rich, no one will expect anything from his family 
beyond the assistance required for his education and his 
establishment as a social functionary. Then all without 
check will give themselves up to the full cultivation of 
the best affections. If fathers have not worthy sons, 
they will remedy it by wise adoptions. 

Such are the families amongst which a priesthood, the 
object of the free veneration of all, will unceasingly exert 
itself to anticipate or to repair the contests occasioned by 
bad passions. It will in such a milieu make women feel 
the merit of submission, by drawingout to its consequences 
this admirable maxim of Aristotle : The greatest strength 
of woman lies in overcoming the difficulty of obeying* Their 
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education will have prepared them to understand that 
all power, far from really raising, necessarily degrades 
them, by vitiating their highest claim, as expecting from 
strength the ascendency which is due only to love. At 
the same time, the priesthood will protect them against 
the tyranny of their husbands and the ingratitude of their 
sons, judiciously reminding both of the precepts of Posi- 
»tive religion as to the moral superiority and social office 
of the affective sex. It is mainly by the powerful reac¬ 
tion on it of public life that private life was gradually 
raised in the past. The fostering this preponderating 
influence is by the final regime vested in the priesthood 
of Humanity, which alone can enter on a right footing the 
circle of the family, in order to ennoble and to strengthen 
all the domestic affections by connecting them constantly 
with their social destination. 


CONVERSATION XL 

PUBLIC LIFE. 

2 'he Woman .—On approaching the higher portion of 
Positive morals, I must, my father, ask for three pre¬ 
liminary explanations. 

The first refers to the metaphysical objection often 
made to Positivism that it admits no kind of rights. If 
it is so, I am more inclined to congratulate you on it 
than to complain. For the interposition of right has 
almost invariably seemed meant to supersede reason or 
affection. It is fortunately not allowed women, and they 
are all the better for it. You know my favourite maxim : 
Our specie^more than the others needs duties to engender 
feelings. 

The Pnest .—It is true, my daughter, that Positivism 
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recognises no other right for any one but the right always 
to do his duty. To speak more accurately, our religion 
imposes on all the obligation to help each one to discharge 
his proper function. The idea of right has to disappear 
from the political, as the idea of cause from the philo¬ 
sophical domain. For both notions refer to wills above 
discussion. Thus, all rights whatever imply of necessity 
a supernatural source, for no other can place them abov^ 
human discussion. Whilst concentrated in the governors, 
they could have a real social efficacy, as the normal 
guarantees of an indispensable obedience, so long as the 
preparatory regime lasted, based on theology and war. 
But since the decay of monotheism spread them among 
the governed, in the name, more or less distinctly, of the 
same divine principle, they have become as anarchical on 
the one side as retrograde on the other. As such they 
lead to nothing, on either side, but to prolong the disorder 
attendant on the revolution ; so that they should entirely 
disappear, by the common consent of the honest and the 
sensible men of whatever party. 

Positivism never admits anything but duties, of all 
to all. For its persistently social point of view cannot 
tolerate the notion of right, constantly based on in¬ 
dividualism. We are born loaded with obligations of 
every kind, to our predecessors, to our successors, and to 
our contemporaries. Later they only grow or accumulate 
before we can return any service. On what human 
foundation then could rest the idea of right, which in 
reason should imply some previous efficiency ? Whatever 
may be our efforts, the longest life well employed will 
never enable us to pay back but an imperceptible part of 
what we have received. And yet it would only be after 
a complete return that we should be justly authorised to 
require reciprocity for the new services. All human 
rights then are as absurd as they are immoral As divine • 
right no longer exists, the notion must pass completely 
away, as relating solely to the preliminary state, and 
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directly incompatible with the final state, which admits 
only duties, as a consequence of functions. 

TIis Woman. —Now, my father, I would know if, over 
and above the general relation between public and private 
life, the latter does not call into existence dispositions 
calculated to fit us individually for the former. 

The Priest .—Those which arise from our individual 
existence have their chief sphere, my daughter, in the 
private worship which answers to that existence. It is 
not merely adapted to solidify and develop all private 
virtues. It finds its most important application in public 
life, whore our three guardian angels should at once turn 
us from evil and urge us to good, through short special 
invocations to meet the various conjunctures of import¬ 
ance. The power of such assistance was rightly felt in 
the noble beginning of the worship of woman which was 
essayed by the admirable chivalry of the Middle Ages. 
So well had these eminent natures harmonised private 
and public life that the beloved image often arose to 
animate and embellish their warlike existence, giving rise 
to the tenderest emotions in the very midst of desolation 
or terror. If then the softer affections could be familiarly 
combined with destructive activity, a similar combination 
should more easily issue from labours directly bearipg on 
the happiness of man, and free from any painful con¬ 
sequence to any one. The holy canticle which ends the 
most beautiful of poems is still more suited to the new 
than to the old worship :— 

Donna, sc’ tanto grande, e tan to vnli 
Che qiial vuol grazia e a te non ricorre 
Sna disianza vuol volar scnz’ ali. 

La tua benignity non pur soccorre 
A chi dimauda, ma molte tiatc 
Libevamente al dimandar precorre. 

la te misericordia, in te pietate, 

In te magniilcenza, in te s’aduna 
Quantunque in creatura 5*41 bontate. 

—Dante, Farad, xxxiii. 13-21. 
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So mighty art thou, lady, and so great, 

I’hat be who grace dosireth, and comes not’ 

To thee for aidance, fain would have desire 
Fly without wings. Not only him who asks 
Thy bounty succours, but doth freely oft 
Forerun the asking. Whatsoe’er may be 
Of excellence in creature, pity mild, 

Relenting mercy, large munificence, 

Are all combined in thee.— Gaby’s Translation. 

* 

More than any other class should the priesthood of 
Humanity avail itself of such aid. Its social struggles 
cannot but largely develop in it courage, perseverance, and 
C5ven prudence. But they will often tend to impair its 
moral purity by the seductions of ambition, the more for¬ 
midable as tliey will seem to spring from a holy zeal. Our 
priests will then frequently feel the need of tempering 
afresh their true dignity in a noble intercourse, at first 
subjective, then oven objective, with the loving sex. 

As for the dispositions emanating from family life, it 
will always offer in special degree the best apprentice¬ 
ship in this fundamental rule which each should freely 
bind on himself, as the personal basis of public life: 
Live openly. To hide their morjil misconduct, our meta¬ 
physicians secured tlie adoption of the sliameful legis¬ 
lation which still forbids us to scrutinise the private 
life of public men. But Positivism, giving due systematic 
expression to the common instinct, will always court a 
careful examination of the personal and domestic as the 
best guarantee of the public life. As no one should wish 
for the esteem of any but those who inspire him witli 
esteem, each does not owe to all without distinction a 
constant account of all his actions. But, however limited 
may become, in certain cases, the number of our judges, 
it is enough that w^e always have judges for the law of 
living openly not to lose its moral efficacy, impelling us 
constantly to do nothing but what we can avouch. Sucli 
a disposition involves at once undeviating respect for 
truth and the scrupulous performance of every promise. 
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In these two general duties, nobly introduced in the 
Middle Ages, is condensed all public morality. They show 
you the thorough soundness of that admirable judgment 
in which Dante, unconsciously representing the spirit of 
chivalry, assigns to traitors the worst hell. In the very 
midst of modern anarchy, the best poet of chivalry was 
heard to proclaim nobly the grand maxim of our heroic 
ancestors:— 

La fede unqua non deve osser corroita, 

O data a un solo, o data insioinc a milie ; 

• •••*• 

Senza giurare, o segno altro ])iii espresso, 

Basti una volta cho s’abbia promesso. 

—Akiosto, Orlando Futiotso, xxi. ‘ 2 , 

Faith never must be broken, 

Be it given to one, or to a thousand at once ; 

■ •«••• 

Without oath, or other more distinct .sign. 

Enough that once the promise have been given. 

These strengthening presentiments of sociocratic manners 
are definitively systematised by the Positive religion, 
which represents falsehood and treason as directly in¬ 
compatible with all human co-opemtion. 

The Woman .—I have, my father, lastly to ask 3"oii if 
public life does not admit of a general division analogous 
to that of private life, founded on the inequality in 
extent of the two concerned. Neither the heart nor 
even the intellect can properly rise from the Family to 
Humanity without the intermedium of the Country. Tf 
so, public life seems to me necessarily to present two 
ver^^ distinct degrees, when we take first tho relations of 
citizens, then the relations of men. 

The Priest .—As a fact, my daughter, this distinction 
determines the general plan of the present conversation. 
But before applying it, we must give it the requisite 
accuracy and consistence, by limiting the sacred idea of 
Country, which has in modern times become too vague 
and consequently almost barren, as a result of the exor-^ 
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bitant extension of the Western States. Following out 
the indication roughly stated in the study of the doctrine, 
you should here look on the republics of the future as 
much smaller than is foreshadowed by the revolutionary 
prejudices of the day. The gradual break-up of the 
colonial system since the independence of America is, at 
bottom, only the beginning of a final disruption of all 
the overgrown kingdoms which arose on the dissolution 
of the Catholic union. 

In the final arrangement the normal extent of the 
Western States will not be larger than that which we now 
see in Tuscany, Belgium, and Holland, and shall soon 
see in Sicily, Sardinia, etc. A population of one to three 
millions, at the average rate of one hundred and fifty per 
square mile, is really the extent suited to States enjoying 
true freedom. For we can so designate States only those 
of which all the parts coalesce, without any violence, 
from the instinctive sense of a practical community of 
interest. The continuance of peace in the West, by dis¬ 
pelling all serious fear of foreign invasion and even of a 
reactionary coalition, will soon awaken a general feeling 
that it is desirable by peaceful means to break up facti¬ 
tious aggregates which for the future have no real justifi¬ 
cation. Before the end of the nineteenth century, the 
French Republic will of its own free will be divided into 
seventeen independent republics, each comprising five of 
the existing departments. The approaching separation 
t)f Ireland will naturally lead on to the rupture of the arti¬ 
ficial bonds which now unite Scotland, and even Wales, 
with England proper. A similar process of decomposi¬ 
tion taking place in all the States which are overgrown, 
Portugal and Ireland, granting they remain entire, will 
be, at the beginning of next century, the largest republics 
of the West. It is to countries with these limits that we 
‘ fire to apply here the normal examination of public life. 
'Fhen the national feeling becomes a true- intermedium 
between the family afieefion and the love of the race. 
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The Woman. —With this valuable simplification of 
Positivist policy, I hope not to find, my father, any serious 
difficulty in your direct explanation of our public life. 

The Priest. — It consists wholly and entirely, my 
daughter, in the due realisation of these two maxims: 
Devotion of the strong to the weak ; veneration of the weak 
for the strong. No society can last if the inferiors do not 
respect their superiors. The strongest confirmation of 
this law is the existing degradation, wherein, in default 
of love,, each obeys force only; though our revolutionary 
pride laments the so-called servility of our ancestors, who 
were able to love their chiefs. The second then of these 
two conditions of society is common to all times. But 
the first really dates its introduction from the Middle 
Ages; since all antiquity thought otherwise, with hero 
and there a happy exception, as its favourite aphorism 
witnesses: Paucis nascitur humanum genus. Mankind is 
bom for the few. Thus the social harmony rests on the 
combined activity of the two best altruistic instincts, re¬ 
spectively adapted to the inferiors and superiors in their 
l elations with one another. Still, this concurrence can 
only come into existence and be permanent in minds 
prepared for it by a sufficient habitual exercise of the 
most energetic, though the least eminent, of the threo 
sympathetic instincts, as a consequence of the legitimate 
development of the domestic affections. 

Such a solution ’depends entirely on the fundamental 
separation of the two powers, the spiritual and the tem¬ 
poral. To secure the devotion of the strong to the weak 
there must arise amongst the strong a class which caii 
attain social ascendency solely by devoting itself to the 
weak, as a return for their veneration freely given. It 
is thus that the priesthood becomes the soul of the true 
sociooracy. is of course implied, however, that it 
always limit itself to counsel, without ever being able to 
command. 

This is why I laid such stress on its complete renuncia- 
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tion of power, and even of wealth. The better to secure 
it, the priests must also abstain from deriving any material 
profit from any works, books, or lectures; so as always 
to subsist solely on their annual stipends. The central 
budget of the priesthood will, with certain exceptions, 
provide for the printing of all their writings, requiring 
only the signature of the authors, and leaving them their 
distribution, as naturally the best judges, and so con¬ 
stantly responsible. The priest who should sell his books 
or his lectures would then be severely punished, even to 
the loss of his position on the third offence. 

Still more completely to purify the priesthood, it must 
also be prevented from crushing any teaching contrary to 
its own. This is why the Positivist regime will always 
require full liberty of exposition, and even of discussion, 
as is but fitting where the doctrines are throughout 
demonstrable. The only normal restrictions of this 
fundamental liberty must come from public opinion, 
which, by virtue of a sound common education, will of 
itself reject doctrines contrary to its convictions. We 
may even now understand this by the unconscious 
discipline which upholds the Positive faith, without 
any material constiaint, as regards the leading doctrines 
of modern science. I’rovided there never be any legal 
prohibition of opposition, no one can complain reason¬ 
ably of the aversion he excites in the public. Such a body 
of conditions will always compel ther priesthood to per¬ 
suade or convince in order to exert a real influence on 
high and low equally. 

The Woman .—Its interference in civic life being 
directed mainly to regulate aright the habitual relations 
of the patriciate and proletariate, I ask you, my father, 
to delineate in particular its oflBce on this essential point. 

The Priest .—For that, my daughter, I must first give 
in more detail the normal constitution of modern industry. 
It rests on two general conditions, already perceptible at 
the close of the Middle Ages, and in constant growth 
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ever since; the disl^inction between capitalists and work¬ 
men ; and the internal hierarchy of the patriciate, whence 
we get that of the proletariate. The subordination of the 
country districts to the towns completes this organisation. 

On the abolition of serfage, industry became sufficiently 
strong to dispense with working to order; it anticipated 
the public demand. In consequence of this change, the 
masters proper {entrepreneurs) soon sejjarated from the 
simple workmen. Their separate upgrowth gradually 
worked out, from the nature of their 0(;cupations, the 
normal hierarchy already ilidicated in our worship. It 
rises from the agriculturist to the manufacturer, from him 
to the merchant, the last step being the banker, basing 
each class on the one that precedes it. Operations more 
indirect, entrusted to agents more carefully selected and 
fewer, require, it is found, more general and more abstract 
conceptions, as also a greater responsibility. This spon¬ 
taneous classification, systematised by Positivism in 
accordance with our hierarchical principle, makes the 
normal co-ordination of industry the natural continua¬ 
tion of the co-ordination applicable first to science, then 
to art. 

For this industrial hierarchy to liave social eflicacy it 
is presupposed that the patriciate is so far concentrated 
that each patrician administers all that he can really 
superintend, so to lessen as much as possible the expenses 
of management and the better to ensure responsibility. 
Here the true interest of the inferiors entirely coincides 
with the natural tendency of the superiors. For gieat 
duties demand great powers. Our existing disorders are 
most aggravated by the jealous ambition of the smaller 
capitalists and their blind contempt of the people. 
When the conduct of this class shall be in sufficient 
degree regenerated, under the joint stimulus of circum¬ 
stances and convictions, its heads will be absorbed into 
the patriciate and its mass into the proletariate, so doing 
away with the middle classes properly so called. 
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The Woman ,—This necessary conc^tration of wealth’^ 
is even now, my father, desired by the proletaries of our 
large towns, as a real social benefit, though our country 
population clings too strongly to its almost indefinite dis¬ 
persion. But such concentration must largely depend on 
the hereditary transmission of property. The hints given 
in outline on this point in the exposition of the worship 
not appearing to me adequate, I beg you to complete them 
here. 

The Priest .—We must, my daughter, connect it with 
the more general principle A^hich regulates the normal 
succession for all functionaries whatsoever. The method 
of election was only introduced as a protest, long neces¬ 
sary, against the caste system, finally become oppressive. 
But, in itself, all choice of the superiors by the inferiors 
is thoroughly anarchical: it has never been of use but to 
break up gradually a defective order. The final state 
must, in this respect, differ from the primitive state only 
in substituting for the heredity of theocracy, resting solely 
on birth, the heredity of sociocracy, in all cases dependent 
on the free initiative of each functionary. 

All the social complications originating in distrust end 
after all in irresponsibility. Perfect confidence and full 
responsibility, such are the two characteristics of the 
Positive system. The worthy organ of any function 
whatever always comes to be the best judge of his succes¬ 
sor, submitting, however, his nomination of him to his 
own superior. In the spiritual order alone is the choice 
always vested in the supreme head, so as to obtain the 
requisite concentration of so difiicult an office. 

For the highest temporal functions, the control of the 
superior finds a natural substitute in the examination, of 
the priesthood and the public. This is why the chief 
must solemnly nominate his successor on receiving,, as 
you are aware, the sacrament of retirement, at an age 
when his choice may still be modified on suitable advice. 
In exceptional cases, the priesthood might then, by 
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refusing this sacrament, prevent in a degree this last 
act of an unworthy or incapable power. 

Wealth being from the social point of view an autho¬ 
rity, must pass by the same general rules. This free 
choice of an heir, involved in the full liberty of devising 
and adopting, oifers the best remedy against the ordinary 
abuses of property. Indeed, each one then becomes 
responsible for an unworthy successor, who now can bo 
no reproach to him. There is little need to fear that the 
inheritance will generally fall to one of the sons, if all 
are really incapable. For the tendency of the industrial 
chiefs to perpetuate their houses in proper hands makes 
them often disposed to choose their successors outside of 
their own family, which at the present day they can only do 
by sacrificing their daughters. Thus sociocratic heredity, 
far from lessening the power of the wealthy, is found 
more favourable to it than theocratic, at the same time 
that it largely increases their moral responsibility. 

The Wmnan .—Such an explanation sufficiently com¬ 
pletes, my father, my knowl^ge of the temporal con¬ 
stitution of the Positive regime. You may then directly 
consider the interposition in general of the priesthood 
of Humanity in the more important civic disputes. 

The Priest .—The better to describe this capital func¬ 
tion, I think I should, my daughter, begin by giving you 
the statistics of the patriciate when regularly organised 
for the whole West. Two thousand bankers, a hun¬ 
dred thousand merchants, two hundre/1 thousand manu¬ 
facturers, four hundred thousand agriculturists, in my 
judgment provide enough industrial chiefs for the hun¬ 
dred and twenty millions who form the population of tho 
West. With this small number of patricians will be 
concentrated all the capital of the West, of which they 
will have to direct in freedom the active employment, 
under a constant moral responsibility, and in tho interest 
of a proletariate of thirty-three times their number. 

In each separate republic, the government properly so 
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called, that is to say the supreme temporal power, will 
be vested naturally in the three leading bankers, respec¬ 
tively taking by choice the operations of commerce, 
manufactures, and agriculture. It is then to these two 
hundred triumvirs in especial that the Western priest¬ 
hood, under the direction of the High Priest of Humanity, 
will have to refer in due form the legitimate claims of 
an immense proletariate. The exceptional class, which 
habitually contemplates the future and the past, then 
concentrates its care on the present, speaking to the 
living in the name of those who have lived and in the 
interest of those who shall live. 

Hie Woman ,—This language, my father, seems to me 
never to depart from a sound estimate of the several 
divisions of human existence. By raising all citizens to 
social functionaries, their respective offices being really 
useful. Positivism ennobles obedience and strengthens 
government. Instead of a simple private aim, each form 
of activity feels honoured by its due participation in the 
public welfare. Now, to effect this wholesome change, 
the priesthood need never evoke an exceptional enthu¬ 
siasm. Enough if it always secure an accurate judgment 
of the ordinary realities of life. 

The Priest .—Our basic principle of the necessary 
gratuitousness of human labour gives us, my daughter, 
powerful means for better developing the feelings and 
convictions which are suited to each class of society. 
When wages are no longer looked on as paying the value 
of the functionary, but merely the material he consumes, 
the merit of each individual stands out more clearly in 
the eyes of all. The priesthood can then more easily 
discharge its chief social duty, which consists in always 
contrasting in a right spirit the abstract classification, 
founded on the intellectual and moral appreciation of the 
individuals, with the concrete classification drawn from 
the subordination of the functions. If properly drawn out, 
this contrast will recall the .superiors to a better disposi- 
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tion towards their inferiors, when they shall see that their 
own elevation depends more on position than on merit. 
Though the subjective life alone can really insure the 
preponderance of the personal classification without excit¬ 
ing any subversive tendency, still this contrast emanating 
from religion will place in a truer light the official classi¬ 
fication, whilst upholding the respect which is its due. 

But, at the same time, the priesthood will make the 
proletaries deeply conscious of the real advantages of their 
social condition. To minds pi*epared by a wise education, 
and under the constant influence of home affections, it 
will have no difficulty in proving the thorough reality of 
that admirable maxim of the great Coineille—- 

On va d’un pas plus ferme b. suivre qu’b. conduire. 

(in paraphrase of the Imitation^ h 9» 51 )— 

With firmer step we follow than we lead. 

The happiness springing from a noble submission and 
from a just freedom from responsibility will be unceas¬ 
ingly appreciated by them, when the family life shall 
have been properly organised in the class best qualifled 
to enjoy it rightly. Then the proletariate will feel that 
the main office of the patriciate is to secure to all the 
peaceable enjoyment of these home satisfactions, in which 
our true happiness chiefly lies. Their less attainment by 
the spiritual or temporal idlers of society, who are ever 
under the sense of a vast responsibility, will make their 
exalted position generally more an object of pity than of 
envy, having for sole compensation a larger share in pro¬ 
moting the public welfare. But this noble reward is only 
fully tasted by'the higher minds, who are very rare at all 
times in the patriciate, and even within the limits of the 
priesthood. There must be left, then, a fair course for 
the ordinary gratifications of pride or vanity, as alone 
able on the average to sufficiently stimulate the zeal 
requisite for command and counsel. 
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The JVbman ,—I would, my father, know with mor^ 
precision this essential function of the free administrators 
of the capital of the race which aims at ensuring the pro> 
letaries a due development of tleir domestic existence, 
the first normal guarantee of civil order. 

The Priest .—Limit yourself, my daughter, to Jookiug 
on each first as possessing property, then as receiving 
wages. Every proletary should own in property all the 
materials of exclusive and constant use, either for himself, 
or for his family. This rule, evidently feasible, can alone 
ensure order in practical life. But we are far from its 
satisfactory attainment. Many estimable men, are yet 
without property in their furniture in most common use; 
and some do not even own the clothes they wear. As for 
the dwelling, you know that most proletaries are still 
rather encamp^ than housed in our anarchical town's. It 
would be enough, however, to sell by apartments the houises 
that are sold, as we see done in some towns, for each 
family of the people, on payment of a slightly increased 
rent for some years, to own in property its lodging. 

The private worship and private life fix with sufficient 
precision the normal extent of such domicile, and show the 
importance of its fixedness, without which we may say 
that the first revolution in man's existence, the passage 
from the nomad to the sedentary life, remains incomplete. 
It ought even to react on the outward stability of indus¬ 
trial relations, by suppressing as a natural consequence a 
noxious vagabond ism. Wb ils t sanctioning the f ull liberty 
of human co-operation> the Positive religion prescribes it 
as a duty for each never to change his inferiors or supenora 
without serious reasons. The capricious change of the. 
shops we deal with is itself blameable, tending as it does 
to disturb the general economy of their operationSi whiofe 
presupposes the requisite steadiness in their oustome^s* 

As for the wages paid at fixed periods, they m^ust be 
regularly divided into two unequal parts, one independent 
of the actual labour and attach^ to the service performed. 
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the other dependent on the results obtained. It is the 
only means of securing the workmen against the stoppages 
for which they are not responsible, without, however, 
ceasing to allow the chiefs due scope for the various in¬ 
dustrial improvements, especially in machinery. The 
extension of machinery, which raises the moral dignity 
of the human workman and gives him increased efficiency, 
may then go on freely, open to no objection on social 
grounds. But the proportion between the fixed and the 
variable portion of the workman’s wages will differ in 
different industries, in obedience to laws which the patri¬ 
ciate alone can settle. 

The Woman ,—In spite of the healthfpl influence of this 
normal order, I f^el, my father, that the instinct of de¬ 
struction, stimulating the other egoistic propensities, will 
always occasion conflicts in the Western populations even 
when regenerated. I should then ask you what will be the 
interference of the priesthood in these unavoidable disputes. 

The Priest .—It will endeavour at first, my daughter, 
to prevent them as far as possible, by a wise use of its 
spiritual discipline. This differs from the temporal 
mainly in that it evokes.the good instincts rather than 
contends with the bad. Its method is then positive 
rather than negative, correcting by ^mparison rather 
than by compression, rewarding the one rather than 
punishing the others; though at need it can be severe, 
os I have already explained. 

The combination of these means will often prevent,, 
or will soon repair, the civic conflicts resulting from the 
practical activity, under the natural play of the egoistic 
passions. The whole of Positive religion tends to incul- 
. cate the truth, that, society resting always on free co¬ 
operation, the only lasting arrangements and legitimate 
modifications are those which result from a voluntary 
assent of the several co-operators. The greatest of social 
revolutions, the gradual abolition of Western slavery, was 
effected, in the Middle Ages, without a single insurrection. 
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Still, as the imperfection of our brain will not always 
allow the priesthood to secure due respect for the wills of ' 
man, it must ultimately apply itself to moderate the con¬ 
tests it cannot prevent. Its general rule, in accordance 
with the nature of modern civilisation, is to brand as 
radically wrong, as equally anarchical and retrograde, all 
recourse to force on the one side or the other. In the in¬ 
dustrial society, material contests, when inevitable, must 
be decided by wealth, concentrated or dispersed, never by 
personal violence, which is to be reserved for criminals in 
the strict sense. For we ought to repress by force only 
such acts as are unanimously disapproved, even by those 
who commit them. * 

The destructive instinct is always susceptible of this 
change, one already almost complete *as regards chronic 
violations of order, even by bodies of men, and which 
it only remains to systematise by extending it to acute 
disturbances. Already persecution which is, the habit 
of men, and which formerly attacked life, respects ever! 
liberty, confining itself to property, so as to be more 
easily avoided and remedied; as, with criminals, murder 
has given way to theft. There is ground for hope, then, 
that the Positive religion will bring men to settle their 
most violent disputes without any war properly so called, 
even between fellow-citizens. The normal restriction of 
the several republics should greatly facilitate this final 
transformation, by increasing simultaneously the power of 
the patriciate and the independence of the proletariate. 

The Woman ,—However precious the conversion thus 
effected in material contests, it seems to me, my father, 
more advantageous to the superiors than to the inferiors. 
In renouncing habitually all use of force in the strict 
sense, to limit themselves to a struggle of purses, the 
workmen seem to me to be doing an act of great social 
generosity, not but that there is ample reason for it. 

^ But I fear lest .by thus suffering the dispute to be trans¬ 
ferred to the peculiar domain of the masters, they often 
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fall victims to the selfishness of the rich, even when they 
shall have everywhere obtained the just permission to 
form coalitions at their pleasure without any violence* 
For, whatever social power the plebeians may derive from 
their just refusal, as a body, of industrial co-operation, the 
immense capitals of our patricians will perhaps enable 
them ultimately to triumph over the most legitimate 
resistance* Though the priesthood will give great strength 
to the unions of workmen when it sanctions them, 1 still 
dread the abuse of the paramount power of wealth. 

The Priest .—To reassure you, my daughter, consider 
first the habitual influence of the priesthood on the 
patriciate through their close personal relations. By our 
statistical statement, the regular number of bankers in 
the West is the same as that of the PositivivSt temples, 
each of which will be under the temporal protectorate of 
the adjacent banker, commissioned by the national trium¬ 
virate to be the channel of all sacerdotal payments. It 
follows that there will be frequent intercourse between 
the priests and the principal industrial chiefs; so as to 
rekindle specially in the latter the veneration engendered 
by their own education and prolonged by that of their 
children. 

The Woman .—Allow me, my father, to interrupt you 
a moment as to this last influence. As our encyclopedic 
instruction is never to be compulsory, the rich perhaps 
will be deterred, by a foolish pride, from letting their 
sons share in it, and still more their daughters, renounc¬ 
ing of course the sacraments which will follow it, and 
even the social weight it will carry. If so, the personal 
influence you speak of would be essentially nothing more 
than the involuntary deference everywhere gained by 
ability and virj>ue. 

The Priest .—Your incidental objection has more force 
in it, my daughter, than you think; and yet I shall not 
find it difficult to set aside. In fact, attendance in our 
Positivist schools will not be necessary for admission 
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to our social sacraments, or even to our public examina¬ 
tions, where no question will be asked as to whoin.the 
instruction comes from, provided it be real and adequate, 
Onl}', when it does not come from the priesthood, our 
priests will have to take greater pains in getting the 
information as to moral character which will always be 
as indispensable as the judgment on intellectual ability. 

Notwithstanding this full liberty of teaching, which 
will have the further result of increasing the zeal of our 
professors, the official schools will never be deserted by 
the rich, unless the priesthood degenerate. For they will 

not like their children to be in instruction below the 

» 

people, and yet they will not be able to get them its 
equivalent, even at a great cost, in private. Indeed, 
the priesthood will naturally absorb the best professors, 
always diverted by their other functions from giving 
private instruction, to say nothing of its being, as you 
know, strictly forbidden. The private masters will be 
recruited then from those who are incapable of becoming 
priests or even vicars; so that their lectures will be in 
permanent disrepute. 

The Woman .—Your explanation quite sets me at ease, 
my father, as to the aristocratic dislike to our common 
education. So I beg you to resume your important appre¬ 
ciation of the influences attaching to the priesthood of 
Positivism, as regards the industrial chiefs, to prevent or 
remedy the effiects of the more serious practical disputes. 

The Priest —Over and above its personal relations with 
the highest patrician class, which can act so powerfully 
on the rest, it will And everywhere, my daughter, special 
allies, by virtue of a befltting reorganisation of the volun¬ 
tary protectorate. The institution of chivalry is in no 
way peculiar to military’existence, the rough principle of 
which must, on the contrary, have greatly sha^M its 
admirable development in the Middle Ages. It is moire 
adapted, under better forms, to the Positive regime, where 
tlie protection, though in the main given in the form of 
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money, will often call forth a devotion less striking, but 
more effectual and moreover better regulated. Many 
industrial chiefs, especially amongst the bankers, will, 
from early life, enrol themselves as members of the free 
association which, having at its disposal enormous wealth, 
win, either on its own impulse, or on an appeal from the 
priesthood, generously interfere in the more important 
contests. Its noble protection will not be limited to 
oppressed proletaries; it ought also to secure the priests 
against temporal tyranny. 

The Woman .—This valuable institution seems to me 
to complete, my father, the siim of the means at the dis¬ 
posal of the priesthood of Humanity for duly regulating 
civic relations. You may then explain to me its normal 
intervention in the widest human relations. 

The Priest .—^We must, my daughter, in them distin¬ 
guish two classes, according as they concern Positivist 
populations, or peoples still unacquaihted with the true 
religion. 

The first case simply requires the enlargement of the 
preceding considerations; and may therefore be readily 
apprehended. Nay, the influence of the priesthood be¬ 
comes then at once more easy and more decisive. For 
after the approaching break-up of the existing States, the 
great Western Republic will be divided into sixty inde¬ 
pendent republics, which will have really in common only 
their spiritual organisation. There will never arise in it 
a temporal power with a possibility of universal dominion, 
such as the phantom emperor of the Middle Ages, who 
was therein, for Catholicism, nothing but a disturbing 
relic, an empirical offshoot of the !^man order. All 
collective action, for the rest purely temporary, will be 
always direc^d by the national triumvirates .acting for 
the time in concert. As for the practical institutions 
which ought to become really universal, their very ob|eet 
reseryes them always for the priesthood, for it alone can 
override national rivalries sufficiently to secure their free 
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adoption by all. The several governments should only 
interfere to aid in their foundation by finding the re- 
quisite money. It is only in this way that monies, 
weights and measures, etc., can readily and peaceably 
become truly universal. 

Thus, the sixty republics of the regenerated West will 
have no other habitual bond than a common education, 
community of manners and customs, and common festivals. 
In a word, their union will be religious and not political; 
allowing for the historical relations resulting from previous 
agg^*eg^i^tions, and soon to disappear in the new connection, 
unless when they rest on community of language. The 
High Priest of Humanity will be, more truly than any 
mediffival pope, the only really Western chief. He will be 
able then, at need, to concentrate the whole priestly action 
in order to repress any tyrannical triumvirate, calling also 
on the neighbouring knights for aid, and even on the 
neutral governments for peacef\il mediation. If, how¬ 
ever, the industrial contests are found to bo unavoidable, 
his well-weighed sanction will be able to secure for the 
combinations of the workmen an extension which must 
decide the issue, by inducing all their fellow-workmen 
in the West, even when not belonging to the industry 
threatened, to take part in them. But, conversely, when 
the priesthood shall blame the conduct of the workmen, 
or only refuse its approval, the capitalists will easily 
overcome any unwarranted demands. 

The Woman .—‘We have now only, my father, to deter¬ 
mine the systematic relations of the Positivist population 
with the nations that have not yet embraced the Religion 
of Humanity. 

The Priest .—By virtue of the close connection origin-. 
ating in the Catholic-feudal initiation, which followed 
everywhere on the Roman incorporation, you may con¬ 
ceive, my daughter, that the new faith will prevail simul¬ 
taneously in the whole of the European West, including 
therein its various colonial appendages, especially the 
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Ameripan. The convergences due to the growth of the 
Positive spirit in science, art, and industry, are, in many 
ways, far more powerful than the divergences caused by 
the disruption of the Catholic bond, and even by a faulty 
excess of nationalism. &ut this vast spiritual republic 
hardly comprises more than the fifth of the whole human 
population. It is important then to'consider, in the general, 
how the West when regenerated should gradually bring 
into communion with it all the inhabitants of our planet. 

When the reorganisation of the West shall be fairly 
secure, this noble missionary proselytism will become the 
principal collective occupation of the Positive priesthood. 
No claim of the temporal power is valid against its 
exclusive prerogative in respect to such a function. If 
the priesthood is even now alone competent to regulate 
properly the mutual relations of the several Western 
nations, for still stronger reasons can it have no competi¬ 
tor in regulating the widest social relations. Under and 
despite ephemeral and disastrous attempts at domination, 
it is to advances in science or industry that is really due 
•all the beneficial and permanent intercourse of the West 
with the rest of the globe. The persistently relative 
character of Positivism adapts it exclusively for true 
missions, calculated gradually to bind all populations 
whatever to its characteristic unity, which is alone 
worthy to embrace all. 

The Woman .—This immense conversion, indispensable 
to the full organisation of Humanity, will have to follow, 
my father, a natural course; I should like to know its 
essential features. 

The Priest ,—It depends, my daughter, on the decreas¬ 
ing affinities of W^estem Positivism with the several 
populations outside its pale; first monotheistic, then 
polytheistic, and lastly fetichist. But the cases that seem 
most unfavourable, from a less degree of spontaneous 
preparation, allow, on the other hand, more systematic 
interference, if we rightly apply the general theory of 
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human transitions. The whole conversion may be in 
principle satisfactorily effected in three generations, one 
for each of the main phases, leaving it to the next century 
to develop the various bases of uniformity laid down by 
a numerous and zealeus priesthood, if properly aided. 

The £rst case is that of the monotheists of the East, 
first Christian, then Musulman, or Russia and Turkey 
with Persia. In both cases the populations may be raised 
to the definitive level of the West, without requiring from 
them a servile and hazardous imitation of the stormy and 
difficult course exacted by the original evolution. Even 
at the present day, by its historical theory. Positivism 
will offer valuable guidance to the noble governments 
which are^ exerting themselves to direct this necessary 
ascent whilst guarding it from Western disturbance. 
Russia which, in the last century, guided itself by France, 
is at present led to hold aloof from her systematically. 
The change is a very wise one, since the old policy of 
imitation would henceforth expose the Slav populations 
to very great disturbance, without offering to them any 
•real intellectual or social progress. 

But, when regenerated Paris shall cease to present a 
completely revolutionary type, it will be able to furnish 
the Czars who are worthy of their station with ideas apd 
assistance such as may second systematically their admir¬ 
able instinctive zeal for the peaceable amelioration of their 
vast States. Instead of urging them to imitate a past 
which can never be repeated, Positivism will soon exhort 
them to appreciate more justly their peculiar advantages. 
For instance, the break-up of the great feudal fortunes 
was necessary in France as a step to the advent of a new 
patriciate under the ephemeral ascendency of the middle , 
classes. In Russia, on the contrary, it is important at tha 
present day to maintain the concentration of wealth which 
is required by the final state, and which we shall have great 
difficulty in reconstituting in France. The whole effort of 
a wise autocrat should then be limited to the substitution 
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of the industrial for the military character, the foundatioo, 
of which transformation is already laid by the perman¬ 
ence of general peace, for the future perfectly secure. 

Th>e W(yinan .—Such an influence of Positivist advice 
seems «to me, my father, confined to Russia, from its 
reseihblance to the West in religion. But Turkey and 
Persia perhaps afford much less scope for intervention, 
as they have not yet reached even monogamy. 

The Priest ..—Polygamy is at present, my daughter, 
often more real at Paris than at Constantinople. Besides 
that Islam has undergone the same dissolving process as 
Catholicism, we form, in general, very exaggerated ideas 
of the difference of manners and opinions between the 
Eastern and Western nations,’ witness the instinctive 
tendency of the Musulmans to take us as guides. 

When rejecting the separation of the two powers, the 
better to constitute his military theocracy, the incompar¬ 
able Mohammed had a presentiment that this enormous 
improvement of the social order was as yet premature, as 
being incompatible with the theological principle. He 
naturally at that time looked on such an attempt as 
peculiar to the West, where its ultimate failure would 
long give rise to serious dangers. If Islam deprived the 
Easterns of the admirable progress effected under the 
impulse of Catholicism in the Middle Ages, it preserved 
them, afterwards, from the anarchical transition from 
which we have suffered these five last centuries, and which 
is now the origin of so many obstacles. Thanks to their 
regime, Musulmans are in the main exempt from meta¬ 
physicians and even lawyers. Positivism, whilst dissuad¬ 
ing them from a disastrous imitation, will enable them 
fully to appreciate this capital advantage, which may 
powerfully ajd their final regeneration. 

T%e Woman.-^l understand, my father, this relation, 
though I had missed the principle on which it rests, from 
defective knowledge of your historical theory. But for 
the polytheists, who are nearly half the human race, it 
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would surprise me much if our faith were equally suscsep- 
tible of an immediate efficacy, as the distance between us 
and them is too great. 

The Priest .—On the contrary, my daughter, we may 
be much more useful to the polytheists than to the mono¬ 
theists, by sparing them a longer and more difficult transi¬ 
tion. Their unaided ascent would perhaps take them first 
througji some monotheism or other; although they are but 
little disposed thereto by observing the complete discredit 
which attaches to it, for a century at least, in the West 
and even in the East. But the Positive religion will relieve 
them from this empirical course, by a special manage¬ 
ment of their direct passage to the final religion of man. 
Monotheism is really indispensable only in the original 
evolution. Many of our adolescents will unconsciously 
overleap it in their encyclopedic novitiate. Much more 
certainly will the rational zeal of the Western priesthood 
, be able to preserve the existing polytheists from it, for 
their leading doctrines are transformable into Positive 
conceptions, covered merely with a species of theological 
illumination, which would soon disappear. 

The Woman .—As for the fetichists, who are moreover 
few in number, their state seems to me, my father, so dis¬ 
tant from ours that I cannot conceive the possibility of 
bringing them rapidly to the ultimate level of the West, 

The Priest .—^Though few in number, my daughter, 
they occupy, in the centre of Africa, a vast region still 
wholly out of the reach of our civilisation, which can only 
penetrate there by the sustained impulse of the priest-^ 
hood of Positivism, Our noble missionaries will find in 
Africa the case best adapted to stimulate their intellectual 
efforts and their practical zeal, when they set before them 
the spreading among these simple populations the TTni- 
versal Religion, without requiring of them any mono¬ 
theistic or even polytheistic transition. The feasibility 
of such success is a consequence of the profound affinity 
of Positivism for fetichismt which differs from Positivism, 
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in point of doctrine, only in that it confuses activity with 
life, and, for the worship, in that it worships materials 
instead of products. 

In every human initiation, unaided or guided, fetichism 
is the only form of the fictitious regime which is really 
unavoidable, because both for the race and the individual 
it comes at a period when they are incapable of refiection. 
Each of the other two preliminary phases may be spared 
where the evolution is completely systematic. If we clung 
to preserving our children from polytheism, we could do 
so by prolonging the fetichist state till, by gradual modifi¬ 
cations, it issued in Positivism* But this effort would 
then be unseasonable, not to speak of its tendehcy to dis¬ 
turb the natural development of the human imagination. 
It is quite otherwise with the evolution of the nations of 
central Africa, where such transformations may have the 
most wholesome results, not merely local but for the whole 
of mankind. 

The Woman .—I have, my father, but one last remark 
to make to you on these vast intellectual and social meta^ 
morphoses, which give such an interest to the most ex¬ 
tended relations of men, heretofore always stained by 
egoism and empiricism. Without in any way sharing the 
barbarous prejudices of the white against the black, I 
scarcely venture to hope that the universality of the Posi¬ 
tive faith will not be hampered to an indefinite extent by 
,j,|he difference of race. 

The Priest .—The true biological theory of the races of 
men, my daughter, follows from the conception of Blain- 
ville, which represents these differences as varieties due 
to the environment, but become fixed, even hereditarily, 
when they had reached their greatest intensity. On this 
principle, w^ may subjectively construct a theory in 
essential agreement with the only differences established 
by objective study, which really ^mits but three distinct 
races, white, yellow, and black. 

In fact, it has not been possible for essential and per- 
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znanent differences to be developed except as regards the 
relative preponderance of the three ultimate divisions of 
the brain, its speculative, active, and affective parts. Such 
are then our three necessary races, each of which is 
superior to the other two, either in intelligence, or in 
activity, or ifi feeling, as all sound observations com¬ 
bine to show. This final judgment should turn them 
from all mutual contempt, and make them all equally see 
the power there lies in their close union, to complete the 
constitution of the true Great Being. 

When our labours shall have made our planet uni¬ 
formly healthy, these organic distinctions will tend to 
disappear,^ by virtue even of their natural origin, and 
especially of proper intermarriages. * The increasing 
fusion of the races will, under the systematic direction 
of the universal priesthood, procure us the most precious 
of all improvements, that which concerns our cerebral 
constitution as a whole, thus become more apt to think, 
to act, and even to love. 
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GENERAL HISTORY Of RELIGION. 


OONVEBSATION XIl. 

THE PFriCHIST AND THBOCRATIC PEKIOD COMMON TO 

ALL PEOPLES. 

if 

The Woman .—These last conversations have a strong 
antecedent attraction for me, my dear father, from the 
want I haye often felt of such an historical complement 
of the triple exposition you have just completed. I have 
already understood, in many cases, that the final state 
regulated by the Keligion of Humanity had always to be 
preceded by a long and difficult initiation, especially 
indispensable to every original evolution. But these 
partial glimpses excite, rather than satisfy, my desire to 
know the outlines of the historical theory which enables 
you to appreciate the past, so as to determine the futxire, 
with a view to clearly delineate the present. 

The Priest .—Its main foundation, my dear daughter, 
is in the two laws of mental evolution with which you 
are now familiar. You already know how there follows 
from them the general division of the preparation of man, 
begun by fetichism, carried on by polytheism, and com¬ 
pleted under monotheism. However, before we proceed 
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further, you must for a shox^^me return on this funda¬ 
mental principle, to convince yourself in regard to it that 
the course which at first seemed merely inevitable was 
really indispensable. 

Attend' particularly to the intellectual necessity of such 
an initiation, as it is less understood than any other. If 
every true theory necessarily rests on observed facts, it is 
not less certain that any connected observation demands 
a theory. Originally, then, the human mind could find 
no outlet but in a purely subjective method, by drawing 
from the within the means of connection which the with¬ 
out would only supply after long study. Then' feeling 
makes up for the weakness of the intelligence, by supply¬ 
ing it with a principle for all explanations, in the simi¬ 
larity of the affections of all beings, instinctively assimi¬ 
lated to the human type. But this primitive philosophy 
is necessarily fictitious, and consequently merely provi¬ 
sional. It establishes, between theory and practice, a 
constant antagonism, which, gradually modified by the 
increasing influence of the activity on the intellect, con¬ 
tinues during our whole preparation, and ends only in 
the Positive state. Whilst speculation was attributing 
everything to capricious wills, action always assumed 
invariable laws, the knowledge of which, less and leas 
empirical and more and more extended, has at length 
reorganised the human intellect. 

Tlie Woman .—I needed, my father, this explanation, 
to understand the philosophical mission of the initial 
regime, though I had already quite felt its poetical power. 
But the necessity for it morally seems to require no 
explanation. Whoever has studied children to any 
purpose, or who has even seen through the ^counts 
of travellers and formed a true idea of savages, must 
look on this external support as indispensable fqr our 
original weakness. The fictitious regime is still more 
adapted to develop our tenderness, for which the Posi¬ 
tive state can only offer an equivalent nurture when 
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it reaches its full maturity. Thus suited to our three¬ 
fold individual nature, the primeval religion must be 
equally applicable to our social existence, which at first 
could find no other source of common opinions or of guid¬ 
ing authority. 

The Priest .—To complete this basic theory of the human 
evolution, all that is left for me to do, my daughter, 
is to point out the law which governs our temporal ad¬ 
vance. It presents, as does the spiritual advance, and for 
similar reasons, the necessary succession of three distinct 
states: the first purely provisional, the second simply 
transitional, and the third alone definitive, in correspond¬ 
ence with the several modes of our activity. Man’s 
existence begins, in fact, by being essentially military, 
to become ultimately completely industrial, passing 
through an intermediate stage in which conquest is 
transformed into defence. Such, clearly, are the re¬ 
spective characteristics of the civilisation of antiquity, 
of modern society, and of the transition peculiar to the 
Middle Ages. 

This course of our activit}^ as that of our intellect, is 
due to the impossibility of any other at the beginning. 
The social state cannot, doubtless, gain strength and 
develop but through labour. But, on the other hand, 
the growth of labour as much implies the pre-existence 
of society as that of observation demands the impulse of 
theory. The unravelling of this difficulty is then again 
effected by a spontaneous evolution, which supersedes 
any complex preparation. Now, war is the only activity 
which fulfils this condition, considering the natural 
preponderance of the destructive over the constructive 
instinct. Effective only through collective action, war is 
peculiarly adapted to create strongly cemented and per¬ 
manent associations, in which the sympathy becomes 
very intense though very limited, by virtue of a strong 
solidarity. Lastly, war alone can determine the forma¬ 
tion of large States by a gradual incorporation, which 
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restrains military restlessness everywhere but in the 
luling people, where it takes a higher character from a 
noble destination. There exists no other general means 
of overcoming the aversion man originally feels for all 
regular labour. 

When this rule founded upon war attains a sufficient 
extension, the primitive regime tends to transform itself 
of itself, because defence becomes more important than 
conquest. Then we pass to the intermediate stage, 
during which the predominance of war prepares the way 
for industrial existence, which soon remains the only one 
susceptible of uninterrupted progress. 

The Woman .—The evolution of activity seems to me, 
my father, easier to grasp than that of the intelligence. 
But I am surprised at your thinking that the two in 
combination are a sufficient basis for the theory of his¬ 
tory. True, there is a natural con*espondence between 
them; for the fictitious synthesis harmonises with war as 
Positive religion with industry; one feels even that meta¬ 
physics would naturally prevail whilst war was in the 
main defensive. Nevertheless this dynamical conception 
of Humanity seems to me not sufficiently in consonance 
with the statical conception of our nature, in which 
feeling towers above both the intelligence and the ac¬ 
tivity. After the two laws of the spiritual evolution, 
and that which governs the temporal evolution, I ex¬ 
pected ah equivalent statement as to the affective life, 
without which motion and existence are to me equally 
unintelligible. 

The Friest .—You forget, my daughter, that the chief 
region of the brain is not, as the two others, in direct com¬ 
munication with the outer world, which cannot then act 
on feeling except through the medium of the intellect or 
the activity. It is true that the organs of afiPection are 
immediately connected with the viscera of organic life. 
But the moral influence of these last, to say nothing of 
its depending on laws imperfectly known, is only to be 
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taken into account in the individual existence. As 
I'egards society we may neglect it, as a consequence of the 
neutralisation it there spontaneously undergoes amid the 
variety of cases, co-existent or successive. 

Our opinions then and our circumstances constitute the 
only normal sources of the variations our feelings undergo, 
in the different phases of the human evolution, especially 
of the collective evolution. But the general course of 
these indirect changes conforms, moreover, to that of the 
direct changes on which they depend. For if we can sum 
up the speculative evolution and the active by considering 
them as tending to make us more synthetical and more 
disposed to co-operation, we equally recognise that our 
affective evolution consists above all in our becoming more 
sympathetic. As the grand characteristic of our existence 
is unity, the great object of our growth is to develop 
human harmony. Thus, the whole history of Humanity 
is necessarily condensed in that of religion. The general 
law of the human movement, whatever the point of view 
chosen, consists in this, that man becomes more and more 
religious. Such is the ultimate result of the whole body 
of dynamical conceptions, thus in perfect consonance with 
the statical: the education of the race, as that of the 
individual, trains us gradually to live for others. 

The Woman. —By this last explanation, I feel now, 
my father, no serious difficulty as to tlie theory of evolu¬ 
tion which serves as base to the true philosophy of 
history. You may proceed then at once to explain in 
outline the principal phases of Humanity. 

The Priest —To make the study ejxsier, I urge you, 
my daughter, to consult frequently the table I subjoin 
{Table D)y taken from the fourth edition of The general 
system of public commemoration adapted for the organic 
transition of the Western Republic. 

The first point that will strike you in it will be the 
entire absence of any notice of fetichism, which yet con¬ 
stitutes our primeval state, and still exists in vast popula- 
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tions. But this inevitable omission is solely a consequence 
of the concrete character of this synopsis, not able to 
include a phase of history which threw up no name that 
abides. Fetichism can only receive its due honour in 
our abstract worship, where you know how fully wo 
shall glorify it. 

Its intellectual value consists above all in its spon¬ 
taneously originating the subjective method, which, at 
first absolute, directed the whole of the race’s preparation, 
and which, become relative, will more and more preside 
over our normal state. The true logic, in which feelings 
take precedence of images and signs, has then its origin 
in fetichism. When any strong emotion impels us to 
seek for the causes of phenomena of which we know not 
the laws, in order first to foresee and then to modify 
them, we attribute directly to the beings with which 
we are concerned human affections, instead of subjecting 
them to external wills. Fetichism is then more natural 
than polytheism. 

Its moral efficacy is beyond dispute, by virtue of its 
tendency to give spontaneously the predominance to tho 
human type. It inspires us with deep sympathy for all 
forms of existence, even the most inert, for it always 
represents them as essentially analogous to our own. And 
therefore this primal state of humanity awakes keener 
regret than any other in those wdio are rudely torn from 
it; such is the daily experience of the unhappy Africans 
carried far from their homes by Western barbarity. 

Even under the social aspect, less favourable to fetich¬ 
ism, we owe to it important services which the Positive 
worship will duly honour. So long as man's existence 
remains nomad, it moderates, by its tendency to the 
woiship of external objects, the vast destruction, neces¬ 
sary, it is true, but blind, which the hunter or the pas¬ 
toral tribes then inflict on animals or plants, in order to 
. prepare the scene of man’s action. But its highest ser- 
vi(3e is its unconscious guidance of the first social revolu- 
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tion, that which serves as the basis for all the others, the 
passage to sedentary life. This great change, of which 
we misjudge th^ difficulty no less than the importance, 
certainly belongs to fetichism, as a consequence of the 
deep attachment it fosters for our native land. 

The chief imperfection of this spontaneous regime lies 
in its only allowing very tardily the rise of a priesthood, 
qualified to direct man’s futui'e progress. For this cult, 
even when highly developed, requires at first no priest, 
as it fe by its nature essentially a private worship, whicli 
permits each to worship without a mediator beings 
almost always within his reach. Ultimately, however, 
a priesthood arises in fetichism, when the stars, long 
neglected, come to bo the principal fetiches, and as such 
common to vast populations. Their inaccessibility being 
clearly recognised, it gives rise to a special class, whose 
duty is to transmit homage and interpret their will. 
But, in this its last stage, fetichism borders on poly¬ 
theism, the origin of which in all cases was astrolatry; 
as is still shown by the names of the greater gods, always 
borrowed from the stars most adapted to perpetuate the 
fictitious synthesis. 

The Woman .—Although this passage cost no effort, it 
seems to me, my father, the most difficult of the pre¬ 
liminary revolutions of our intelligence. For we have 
then to pass by an abrupt transition from activity to 
inertia in our general conception of matter, so as to give 
a reason for the influence of the gods. 

The Priest. —Still, my daughter, external agents come 
in without effort when the human mind, reaching the 
second period of childhood, rises from the contemplation 
of beings to that of events, the only possible basis for 
scientific meditations. Carrying on the original method, 
the phenomena, considered simultaneously in many bodies, 
are then attributed to more general wills, wills neces¬ 
sarily of external origin. This intellectual transforma¬ 
tion should become familiar to us, as we have frequent 
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opportunities of observing it, at the corre*sponding period 
in the individual evolution. 

Be this as it may, it is chiefly on polytheism that 
depends the whole preparation of man, his social evolu¬ 
tion most, but also his mental. In the first place it 
alone completes the primitive philosophy, by extending 
it to our highest functions, which shortly give occasion 
for the favourite occupation of the gods. For fetichism, 
in the main relating to the material world, could not dis¬ 
tinctly take in our intellectual and moral nature, whence, 
on the contrary, w^re drawn all its physical explanations. 
But when we introduce supernatural beings, we can adapt 
them to this new sphere, and it soon becomes the chief 
one. At the same time, polytheism necessarily gives rise 
to a priesthood in the strict sense, or rather consolidates 
and*develops that which astrolatry had originated. 

In the midst of the varieties of the polytheistic regime, 
we trace two closely connected institutions, common to all 
its modes : the radical confusion of the spiritual and tem¬ 
poral powers; the slavery of the labouring population. 

On the intellectual, and still more on the social gi^ound, 
all combines without effort in the explanation of the first. 
In the first place, you cannot confine yourself to advice 
when you speak in the name of an authority without 
limits, all the suggestions of which naturally become 
absolute commands. In the second place, our preliminary 
regime had above all to develop the several powers of 
man, reserving for the final state their wise regulation 
on the basis of such apprenticeship taken as a whole. In 
it then all powers had to be extensively combined, so 
as to overcome in due degi’ee the indiscipline natural 
to primitive man. The separation of the two human 
powers would have radically hampered the active mission 
of polytheism, by thwarting the progress of conquest. 
Lastly, the complete divergence of scientific conceptions 
and practical notions made it at that time imperative 
that these two orders of thought should equally engage. 
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the attention of the brain, in order that their respective 
defects might be sufficiently neutralised therein. On 
the other hand, this indispensable concentration was a 
spontaneous result; as is shown by the then inability to 
conceive a real separation of counsel from command, even 
in the philosophers who were best prepared for it. 

A similar remark is applicable to the slavery of anti¬ 
quity, always considered necessary to the social ordei', till 
the times bordering on the final emancipation. The slave, 
as w^ are reminded by the Latin etymology (servtis)f 
was originally a prisoner of war, saved to labour, instead 
off being killed or eaten. By virtue of the conciliatory 
character of polytheism, he could Jkeep his own worship, 
in subordination of courfee to the religion of his conqueror, 
now become his spiritual and temporal leader. This 
social status to which all were more or less liable, bon- 
sidering the vicissitudes of war, was at that time so 
natural as to be often accepted without any reference to 
war, which, however, was always its chief source. 

The institution of slavery was in two ways the basis 
of ancient civilisation, first as indispensable to the pro¬ 
gress of conquest, then in order to accustom man to 
labour, which thus became the only means of personal 
improvement, after having beeii the pledge of life. 
Under all these aspects, it is impossible to compare it 
with the ephemeral and monstrous form thrown up by 
modern colonisation. 

Tiie Woman .—After this general glimpse of the poly¬ 
theistic regime, I need, my father, a knowledge in out¬ 
line of its principal forms. 

The Priest. — The most fundamental consists, my 
daughter, in theocracy properly so called. This con¬ 
servative polytheism constitutes the only really complete 
order attainable throughout the whole preparation of 
man, all its other phases offering but destructive modifi¬ 
cations of this primitive regime, the sole source^ of their 
partial consistence. 
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It rests on two closely connected institutions, the 
heredity of all professions, and the universal supremacy 
of the priestly caste. The first supplies the only means 
for preserving the advances made, and for allowing slowly 
secondary modifications; so long as education took the 
form rather of imitation than of instruction, there being 
no separation of theory from practice. But this neces¬ 
sary system would break up the population into com¬ 
pletely independent castes, did not the uniform supremacy 
of the priesthood intervene to organise the state, by offer¬ 
ing to all the castes a bond which they revered, and 
which is naturally susceptible of a wide extension. 

This primitive constitution is so natural that it still 
subsists, in the largest existing populations, in spite of 
immense disturbances. Though universal, it could only 
attain such durability in countries where the development 
of intelligence and industry preceded that of the military 
activity. This last, indeed, always acts as the spontaneou.s 
solvent of theocracy, by its tendency to raise the soldier 
above the priest. Great as were the efforts of the priestly 
policy to divert the military energy on distant expedi¬ 
tions, always followed by permanent colonisation, the 
theocracy in all cases issued in the supremacy of the 
military patriciate, but without losing the old mannei-s 
and customs. Its power in this last respect, a convincing 
evidence of the tenacious character of the regime, enables 
us at the present day to study it in existence, greatly 
altered -though it be, even in China and India, so better 
to understand ancient Egypt, the venerable mother of 
all the civilisation of the West. We can then appreciate, 
on a large scale, the social office of the priesthood, as at 
once counselling, consecrjiting, regulating, and lastly 
judging. But we also see, at the same time, to what an 
extent the exercise of this fundamental function was 
vitiated by the command • and wealth which necessarily 
sullied the original interference of the intellect in the 
domain of feeling and activity. 
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It naturally surprises you that such a regime finds 
so small a place in the Table I have given you. This 
depends chiefly, as for fetichism, on the concrete character 
of this historical composition, esthetic rather than scien¬ 
tific. Still, in regard to a system which leaves so many 
memorials of all kinds, this general explanation requires 
a fuller treatment. Such treatment leads us to observe 
one of the noblest characteristics of the true theocracy, 
where the government of man is vested in vast and per¬ 
manent corporations, whilst the services rendered can 
scarcely ever be connected with individual names. Had 
there not been this tendency to absorb the individual, the 
various priestly colleges would often have been disturbed 
by the natural rivalries of the gods of polytheism. It is 
only when the theocracy, by what is happily a solitary 
exception, is founded on monotheism, that an extreme 
concentration brings into full light the highest names. 
And so the concrete character of our Table necessitated 
the choice of Moses as the personal type of the initial 
regime, though he but very imperfectly represents an 
organisation which is essentially polytheistic. 

The Woman .—This thoughtful admiration for theo¬ 
cracy makes me judge more soundly, my father, the pro¬ 
found unfairness of the blind reproaches it Ls yet exposed 
to from most of those who claim to bo advanced thinkers. 
It would seem from them that the organisation from which 
all springs, and which lasted longer than any other, was 
always oppre|sive and degrading ; so that it would be 
beyond comprehension whence the progress made could 
take its rise. 

Thje Priest .—All these criticisms of theocracy should 
be regarded, my daughter, as equally frivolous with the 
reproaches levelled by St. Augustine against the whole of 
polytheism and the attacks of Voltaire on Catholicism. 
No regime could deserve such blame except in its decay. 
It would never have risen or prevailed if the greater part 
of its supremacy had not been to a considerable extent in 
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agreement with our nature, and even largely favourable 
to our progress. 

The oppressive tendencies towards stagnation are only 
developed really in the latest stage of theocracy. They 
are there a consequence of the inevitable degradation 
of the priestly character through command and wealth. 
But after all, the unchangeableness of theocracy has been 
greatly exaggerated, from judging it by the contrast 
offered by the greater rapidity which marks the Western 
movement. Apart from any external interference, 
decisive and numerous indications attest, and that far 
back, the spontaneous movement of theocratic civilisa¬ 
tion. For instance, Bouddhism, though crushed at its 
centre, soon led in Thibet to great modifications of the 
theocratic system, which were carried farther in China 
b}’' the adoption of the examination system. 

When it shall be incumbent on Positivism to make its 
way to these immense populations, then will be the time to 
study carefully the natural progression by whicli of them¬ 
selves they wouhl ultimately have risen to the definitive 
level of the West, by a distinct but equivalent course. 
For it is with these instinctive tendencies that we shall 
have wisely to connect our systematic acceleration, elimi¬ 
nating all the violent disturbing influences imported by 
monotheism, first Mnsalman, then Christian. Neverthe¬ 
less, reserving this important question, we should for the 
I>resent concentrate our historical studies on the imme¬ 
diate ancestors of Western civilisation. We are thus 
led to give precedence to the examination,of the popula¬ 
tions in which the establishment of theocracy was barred 
by the precocious growth of military activity. 

But this progressive polytheism appears under two very 
different forms, the one mainly intellectual, the other 
eminently social. The first is found when local and 
political circumstances prevent war, although very largely 
encouraged, from organising a real system of eonquest. 
Then its latent reaction is to impel all the higher minds 
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to mental cultivation, which has also become the chief 
object of public attention, and thus is detached fit)m the 
sacerdotal discipline. When, on the contrary, war is free 
to tend to universal empire, the intellect subordinates 
itself to activity, and all citizens, as a rule, are absorbed 
in social cares, at home as abroad. These two forms 
of progressive polytheism were, each according to its 
nature and in its time, equally indispensable to the great 
Western movement which followed on the spontaneous 
thro'^ing off of the yoke of theocracy. 

Ultimately no theocracy escapes the social ascendency of 
the soldier over the priest. Even in Judea, despite its ex¬ 
ceptional concentration, theocracy underwent this change, 
when the kings took the place of the judges, six cen¬ 
turies after its foundation. But it is important to distin- 
guish the cases where this change is not effected till after 
the theocratic manners have acquired great consistence, 
and those where its rapid introduction precedes such 
settlement, which consequently is essentially a failure. 
Our Western evolution depended mainly on this last 
impulsion, which, however, would never have answered 
the purpose without the germs judiciously borrowed from 
the pure theocracies. 

The times sung by Homer mark distinctly the begin¬ 
ning of such sequence. For there had then elapsed two 
generations at most since the soldiers began to overbear 
the priests among our Grecian ancestors. The primeval 
theocracy still manifests itself there in numerous and 
respected, though dispersed oracles, which lasted longer 
in Greece than elsewhere. 

The Woinan ,—Starting from this era in the West, you 
told me, my father, that the human evolution forms in 
reality an imnJense transition, admitting no real orga¬ 
nisation. One feels strongly the accuracy of such a 
judgment, when one contrasts the short duration of the 
several states of society which from that time forth follow 
one another, either with the previous persistence of the 
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theocracy which succeeded fetichism, or with the magni¬ 
ficent future of the Positive order. But I should like 
now to understand the general outline of this indis¬ 
pensable transition. 

The Pried .—Such a preparation, accurately'represented 
by our concrete Table, is in relation, my daughter, as is 
the whole of human nature, first with antelligence, then 
with activity, in order to arrive ultimately at feeling. 
Tiie initial theocracy cultivated simultaneously these three 
aspects of our existence, thus brought under a com'^lete 
system of rules, though one too little favourable to our 
continuous advance. But.this discipline was so surely 
the only one adapted to theologism that it was never 
possible to find any durable substitute so long as the ficti¬ 
tious synthesis prevailed. The rate of progress was only 
quickened by breaking up such harmony, in order to 
develop in succession each part of man\s existence at the 
expense of the two others. This marked character of 
incompleteness distinguishes clearly first the Greek intel¬ 
lectual evolution, then the Roman preparation, lastly the 
Catholic-feudal initiation. 

The order of these three partial evolutions is at once 
determined by their common destination. For it was then 
the first object to develop the powers of man, without 
attempting as yet to discipline them, otherwise than 
through their spontaneous antagonism. Every premature 
attempt to regulate the whole of human life tended to 
re-establish a theocracy which was always imminent, and 
became adverse to the partial growth it was wished to 
promote. This is why feeling, the chief source of human 
discipline, was naturally long despised, so as only to pre¬ 
vail when the intellectual and practical development 
should be sufficiently advanced. For the due growth of 
our powers, intelligence must precede activity. For, as 
our activity at that time tended to unite all the progres¬ 
sive polytheists under one dominion, it would have be¬ 
come incompatible with the full libeity required for the 
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speculative evolution, had this latter not been previously 
accomplished. 


CONVERSATION XITI. 

THE TRANSITION OP THE WEST. 

Tim Woman .—I understand thus, my father, the nature 
and the succession of the three great phases which belong 
to the necessary transition which separates us from the 
Homeric times. But I need a clearer understanding of 
their course and their connection, beginning with the 
Greek evolution. 

The Priest .—Its imperishable brilliancy should not 
prevent you, my daughter, from regretting the contrast it 
offers in the general to the Roman evolution, as to tlie 
respective influence of each on its nation. In Rome, we 
are in contact with a collective construction, in whicli all 
free men must always take an active part, or the failure 
would be complete. In Greece, the people is in the main 
passive, and forms a kind of pedestal for some thinkers of 
real eminence, the total number of whom is not above one 
liundred, in art, philosophy, and science, from Ifomer and 
Hesiod to Ptolemy and Galen. On the one side, the high 
community of action stamps on the whole nation a noble¬ 
ness of which the traces are yet distinguishable. But, on 
the other, the monstrous preponderance allowed to specu¬ 
lation over action issues in the degradation, too perceptible 
at the present day, of a population sacrificed to it which 
ended by assigning the first place to the gift of expression. 
Their conquest by Rome alone preserved the Greek cities 
from succumbing in every case to the despicable tyranny 
of some rhetdtician. 

These overpraised tribes were really incapable of 
more than one fine phase of social existence, lasting with 
difficulty for two centuries, often, too, interrupted by their 
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wretched disputes. That phase was due to their admir¬ 
able struggle, defensive at first, then offensive, against the 
forcible compression with which the Persian theocracy 
threatened this precious nucleus of freethinkers, at that 
time charged with the intellectual destinies of Humanity. 
But, even there, it is mainly to some citizens of pre¬ 
eminent merit that the chief successes are due: for each 
population is seen often ready to sacrifice the national 
defence to mutual jealousies. , 

In this long intellectual elaboration, we must distin¬ 
guish three periods of unequal length, faithfully repre¬ 
sented in our Calendar. The movement begins with art, 
and Homer is for all time its representative. It was quite 
necessary that poetry, at once more independent and more 
fettered, should be the first to detach itself from the 
theocratic stem, so to begin the Western emancipation. 
It prepares thb advent of philosophy which, first outlined 
by Thales and Pythagoras, finds its impersonation at 
length in the incomparable Aristotle, so far above his age 
that it was not till the Middle Ages that he could be 
appreciated. Under his immortal elaboration, this second 
movement attains sufficient distinctness to make true 
thinkers soon feel the impossibility of outstripping it 
without a long scientific preamble which should adequately 
develop its primary Positive basis. Then true science, 
admirably represented by Archimedes, became, in its 
turn, the chief object of Greek genius, its capacity for art 
and its philosophical power being irreparably exhausted. 

The Woman .—As for the Koman preparation, I have 
always found it, my father, much easier to appreciate, ' 
owing to the homogeneous and strongly marked char¬ 
acter which distinguishes this admirable gradual ascent to 
universal empire, llossuet’s greatest work contains, on 
this point, some remarkable hints, which 1 have long 
known. This political system is so within grasp that it 
could be adequately presented in a few matehless lines, 
which were once explained to me (Virgil, vi., 848- 
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854)* Though they bear only on Home’s external mission, 
they make us feel how intimate is its connection with 
the internal constitution. 

The Priest .—You have only now, my daughter, to com¬ 
plete this whole by distinguishing its two main phases. 
So long as the Roman incorporation did not include the 
greater part of tlie West, Rome’s warlike energy was 
naturally directed by the senatorial caste, strong in its 
theocratic ascendency, by virtue of wliich the common 
advance was sufficient restraint on the jealousy of the 
plebeians. But this military constitution had to change 
when the dominion became so extended and so consoli¬ 
dated as no longer to absorb the attention of the people, 
of whom the emperors became the true representatives 
as against patrician tyranny. Virgil deilned the policy 
of Rome, personiiied in the incomparable Caesar, at the 
very time when that policy was undergoing, unknown 
to the tender poet, this decisive change, the first symptom 
of its inevitable decline. 

These two nearly equal phases, the one eminently pro¬ 
gressive, the other essentially conservative, bad each a 
powerful social influence on the whole preparation of the 
West. If to the first we owe the salutary sway which 
everywhere put a stop to fruitless and yet continuous 
wars, we are indebted to the second for the civil benefits 
of this political incorporation, by virtue of the uniform 
propagation of the Greek evolution. In conquering 
Greece, Rome always paid her a noble tribute, and 
devoted her influence to spread results in art, in philo¬ 
sophy, and in science, which, unless so disseminated, 
would not have fulfilled their highest purpose. 

When the last movements peculiar to antiquity, the 
one intellectual, the other social, had thus fused irrevoc¬ 
ably, the prep^ation of man at once set towards its last 
necessary phase. The development, theoretically and 
practically, of our chief powers soon awoke a deep con¬ 
sciousness of the need of their regulation. For the 
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spontaneous discipline which resulted from a temporary 
end was altogether broken up on the attainment to a 
certain extent of that end. Then the intellect and the 
heart gave themselves over to an unparalleled dissipation, 
in which all our intellectual and material wealth was 
wasted in ignoble gratification of unbridled selfishness. 
At the same time that regeneration was becoming indis¬ 
pensable, the whole of our Graeco-Roman antecedents 
seemed to supply it with a systematic basis, through a 
combination of the intellectual superiority of monotheism 
with the social tendency towards an universal religion. 

Thus arose Catholicism to satisfy this great want of 
complete discipline, under,the impulse, an impulse too 
little recognised, of the incomparable St. Paul, whose 
sublime self-abnegation facilitated the growth of the new 
unity, by accepting a founder who had no claim. But the 
profoundly self-contradictory nature of this construction 
was in itself an indication that this last tran.sition would 
be more rapid and less extensive than its predecessors. 
For its chief end could be attained only through the 
ladical separation of the two human powers, a separation, 
it is true, spontaneously issuing from a state of things in 
which monotheism was slowly growingunder the political 
supremacy of polytheism. Still, such a division always 
remained incompatible witli the necessarily absolute 
character of theologism, which, especially in its mono¬ 
theistic concentration, only allows its priesthood to con¬ 
fine itself to counsel so far as it cannot grasp command. 

This inevitable contradiction is best drawn out by two 
general contrasts, the one social, the other intellectual. 
The only possible foundation at that time for human dis¬ 
cipline is the future life, to which the new priesthood 
gives an importance previously unknown, even in Judea, 
in order to have in it an exclusive domain. But such a 
form of discipline became unlit to regulate real life, for it 
dissuaded each believer from society in order to impel 
him to a solitary asceticism. Under another aspect, the 
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complete disunion between theory and practice, which was 
masked, and even atoned for, whilst the two powers re¬ 
mained fused, became quite evident on their separation. 
The monotheistic concentration drew out most strongly 
the inherent opposition between arbitrary wills and im¬ 
mutable laws. For the ingenious reconcilement of the two 
which Aristotle had prepared was only available for the 
later phase when the Positive spiiit should be lirst tending 
towards its final ascendency under the guardianship of 
theology. 

On combining these points of opposition, we need feel 
but little surprise that the Catholic movement was long 
rejected as purely retrograde by the most eminent philo¬ 
sophers and statesmen of the Roman empire. These great 
chiefs had been gradually prepare<l, since Scipio and 
Caesar, for the direct advent of the kingdom of Hiimanity, 
under the simultaneous predominance of tlie Positive spirit 
and the industrial life. But they had not perceived the 
necessity of one last social preparation, essentially rela¬ 
tive to feeling, for the introduction of the final regime 
by the twofold ematicipation reserved for the Middle Ages 
as to woman and the labouring classes. 

The Woman .—This great result seems to me, my 
father, here referred at the outset to Catholicism solely 
with the view of bringing out more clearly its histori¬ 
cal filiation, by representing it as a possible outcome 
of the regime of antiquity under the new religious im¬ 
pulsion. But it was very greatly aided, and even much 
accelerated, by the influence of feudalism. Catholi¬ 
cism, which once had my belief, must always have my 
reverence. And yet I could never prevent myself from 
secretly preferring chivalry, the noble condensation of 
which I hear echoing still in the sixteenth century ; 
Fais ce que dots, advienne que pourra. Do thy duty^ come 
what may. 

The Friest ,—I need, my daughter, but complete your 
just estimate by showing you that feudalism, erroneously 
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attributed to the German invasions, was itself a necessary 
consequence of the Koman system, which at its close 
tended spontaneously towards it. For the extension of 
the empire soon substituted defence for conquest. Now, 
the two other political characteristics of the Middle Ages 
are necessary results of this leading change. On the one 
hand, it gradually transformed slavery into serfage, after 
having naturally limited the slave trade tg the interior of 
the Roman world. At the same time, it more and^more 
broke up the central power into local authorities, each 
charged with a part of the common defence, and it was 
their hierarchical subordination that constituted feudal¬ 
ism properly so called. All that Catholicism did was 
implicitly to sanction these three political tendencies, by 
recommending peace, emancipation, and submission. But 
it was at that time the worthy exponent of the feelings 
called forth by the circumstances of the West, nor are we 
bound to attribute them to its doctrine, which often 
served later to sanction dispositions of an entirely opposite 
kind, by virtue of its vague and even anti-social nature. 
It contributed much less than feudalism, either to the 
abolition of Western slavery, first in the towns, then in 
the country; or to the emancipation of women, in respect 
of which we owe it the prerequisite of purity, but in no 
wise the final aim, tenderness, ever of chivalric origin. 
Throughout the Greek Church, it still sanctions the 
seclusion of women and the serfage of the worker, which 
the Czars alone modify nobly. 

21ie Woman. —Sufficiently prepared, my father, for 
this general estimate of the Middle Ages, it remains 
for me only to know the chief division of this last 
organic transition. 

The Fnest ,—It is taken, my daughter, from the two 
systems of defensive wars which naturally absorbed at 
that time the collective action of the West, whilst the 
great social levolution which I have just delineated was 
in process of gradual accomplishment. A first phase, 
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beginning with the opening of the fifth and ending with 
the seventh century, is occupied by the primary settle¬ 
ment, where, under the invasions which admitted of 
lasting success, we trace all the proper characteristics of 
the Middle Ages, with the exception of language. In 
this period independence takes precedence over concert. 
In a second period of equal length, concentration becomes 
the paramount want, in order to repel the unsettling 
invasions of the populations which were ready for in¬ 
corporation into the West, so easy was their conversion 
from polytheism to Catholicism. This collective action 
of the West was directed especially “by the dictatorship 
of the incomparable Charlemagne, worthily carried on 
by his German successors. 

Thus is founded the Western Republic, in which the 
commonalty of antiquity, due to forcible incorporation, is 
transformed into a voluntary association of independent 
States, whose only direct bond is a common spiritual 
regime, concentrated in the papacy. Even at its com¬ 
mencement this change tends, notwithstanding the in¬ 
fluence of the church and political memories, to displace 
the social centre of the system, removing it from Rome 
to Paris, where, by the end of the Middle Ages, it was 
irrevocably fixed, as more in conformity with geographical 
relations. 

But during this second period, the East experienced a 
vast convulsion, which soon reacted deeply on the whole 
West, first by prolonging its Catholic-feudal regime, then 
by beginning its irreparable dissolution. 

The want of a really universal religion bad been long 
felt by the greater part of the white race, including even 
that portion which, though adjacent to the Homan 
empire, had escaped its dominion. Now, this univer¬ 
sality, the appeal to which is at once the chief merit and 
the best test of Catholicism, can in no wise belong to 
, theologism, and is exclusively the apanage of Positivism. 
Monotheism, however, approaches it more nearly than 
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polytheism. This last was always an essentially national 
religion, though very compatible with the incorporation 
by war. Monotheism, on the contrary, may be the 
rallying-point for quite independent nations, though it 
has never, practically been so except in the West during 
the mediseval period. It was natural then for the East 
also to aspire to a monotheistic belief, but one entirely 
incompatible with the faith of the West, owing to the 
difference in their social missions. < 

In fact, Islam directed principally the military develop¬ 
ment of another noble portion of the white race, aspiring, 
in its turn, to become the central nucleus of the true Great 
Being. This is why the fusion as in antiquity of the two 
powers was retained perforce, and even carried farther by 
Islam, as a i*esult of its monotheistic concentration. Thus 
become more consonant with the natural genius of theo- 
logism, monotheism could, and must even in the East, 
attain a simplicity of doctrine inadmissible for it in the 
West. For, with us, the factitious separation of the two 
powers had compelled the real founder of Catholicism to 
complicate its dogma, by adding as complement to the 
revelation, with which no monotheism can dispense, the 
godship of the reputed founder. Hence otlier secondary 
complications, which, to the honour of Islam, it also 
rejected, the better to secure the predominance of its 
military character against the degeneracy of the priest¬ 
hood in the person of its supreme head. The independ¬ 
ence of the clergy was, in fact, the real ground of these 
subtle refinements of Catholicism, which, judged histori¬ 
cally, deserve the respect of the philosopher, however 
repugnant they may be to our reason. 

At the very beginning of this struggle between two 
irreconcileable monotheisms, an unprejudiced thinker 
might have foreseen that it would shortly end ip dis¬ 
crediting both equally, by showing the thorough' futility 
of their common claims to universality. This vast con¬ 
test fills the last period of the Middle Ages, beginning 
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with the eleventh century and ending at the close of the 
thirteenth. Then first was established feudalism in the 
strict sense, in which independence and concert, which 
prevailed in turn, were at length admirably combined, sp 
as to inspire even then an anticipation of the final socio- 
cracy. This admirable institution became, in the twelfth 
century, the general basis for those heroic expeditions in 
which the Western Republic, consolidated and developed 
by collective action, finally dispelled all anxiety as to a 
Musulman invasion. As early as the next century, the 
Crusades, as essentially deprived of any social purpose, 
were soon perverted and discredited. The whole of the 
Roman world was from that time divided between two 
incompatible monotheisms, each of which tended at once 
to its inevitable decline, which was only delayed, in either 
case, by the difficulty of substituting a new system. 

The Woman ,—^This general theory of the Middle Ages, 
my father, makes me at length understand Catholicism in 
its entirety, as an intellectual and social system : I appre¬ 
hend its necessary advent, its temporary mission, and its 
irremediable decay. But such an insight shows more 
clearly how unjust Catholicism was towards the intel¬ 
lectual creation of Greece and the Roman incorporation, 
the spontaneous combination of which had determined 
its own formation. After cursing its parents it was in 
its turn cursed by its children. Though the first wrong 
excuses not the second, it explains it by manifesting the 
breach in human continuity. 

The Priest .—As a fact, my daughter, this continuity 
had been respected in the preceding revolutions. At 
the outset polytheism had almost insensibly supplanted 
fetichism, by a spontaneous incorporation of it into itself. 
When the primitive theocracy gave place to the militaiy 
regime, there was still no breach of social antecedents^ 
wffiich always retained their honour. So it is when 
Rome absorbs Greece, making it her glory to continue its 
evolution. But the advent of Catholicism has, on the 
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contrary, an anarchical character. The future and the 
present are conceived of and directed by it as though 
the Greco-Roman past had never existed. Nay, the 
Christian injustice extends even to its Jewish ante¬ 
cedents, notwithstanding the importance unwisely 
attached to them. 

This rude disruption of continuity, which Islam exerted 
itself to avoid, greatly weakened the general consciousness 
of social progress, the first inchoate notion of which was 
a spontaneous outcome of Catholicism, by virtue of the 
real superiority of its system to its predecessor. It is im¬ 
portant to rightly judge such a rupture of historical 
tradition. First of all it explains the profoundly con¬ 
tradictory position, intellectually and morally, in which 
is soon placed a doctrine which, the child of discussion, 
subsequently wished to stifle it, and which claimed from 
its children the respect it refused its parents. But 
above all we must see in it the true origin of the most 
serious tendency which attends on modem anarchy. The 
anti-historical feeling and spirit, the prevalence of which 
is now the greatest obstacle to the regeneration of the 
West, thus date as far back.as the rise of Catholicism. 
Positivism alone can overcome this enormous difficulty, 
as alone able to do equal justice to all the phases, social 
or intellectual, of the human evolution. 

Still, here as everywhere else, we must acknowledge 
that the Catholic priesthood by its remarkable wisdom 
'long neutralised the main defects of its deplorable doc¬ 
trine. By adopting the language of Borne, when it ceased 
to be the language in common use, it preserved aC a 
natural consequence all the intellectual treasures of anti¬ 
quity, even its beautiful theology. The touching legend, 
so well immortalised by Dante, of the successful interces¬ 
sion of a sainted pope on behalf of Trajan, were etiough 
to indicate to what an extent nobler Catholic spirits, re¬ 
gretted that their doctrine in its blindness prevented their 
honouring their best ancestora But the general respect 
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for the Greek and Homan antecedents was most developed 
in the temporal chiefs, despite their frequent ignorance. 

Throughout we meet the same contrast. An admirable 
discipline is then applied to the whole range of human 
feelings, though it rests on an immense egoism, the pre¬ 
ponderance of which alone could overpower in the 
beginning the ordinary selfishness. The tenderness of 
chivalry finds its way prepared by, its sanction in, the 
faith the most adverse to women which ever held 
supremacy. By its institution of the celibacy of the 
clergy, which destroys all sacerdotal heredity, the most 
signal blow struck, in the West, at the system of caste 
comes from a doctrine by its nature favourable to theo¬ 
cracy, the ultimate aim of the papacy in its degeneracy. 
Monotheism, which ultimately became thoroughly hostile 
to all intellectual progress, prepared the way for it.s 
general advance, by completing the elaboration of human 
logic. Founded by fetiehism on the feelings, it owed to 
polytheism the introduction of images. But its spon¬ 
taneous growth was only completed under monotheism, by 
the habitual aid of signs. This result, essentially common 
to Islam and Catholicism, appertains more to Catholicism, 
considering the habit of discussion to which its separation 
of the two powers gave rise, amongst all classes. 

All these contrasts should greatly increase the admira¬ 
tion and respect of true philosophers for those beautiful 
priestly natures which, during several centuries, found 
such powerful resources in a faith which was radically 
defective, though the only one suited to this transition. 
Still, let us never forget that the progress made in the 
Middle Ages was always due to the necessary concert of 
the two heterogeneous elements which we must ever com¬ 
bine in our vigw of them, Catholicism and feudalism. 

Over and above its immediate services, this admirable 
transition called into existence once for all the essential 
germs of the final state. Nay, it initiated, under each 
gimt aspect, the true human order, at once temporal and 
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spiritual, as far as was possible with the then belief and 
circumstances. And so Positivism has now but to take up 
its programme as a whole in order to carry it out worthily, 
on the groundwork of a better faith combined with a 
more propitious form of activity. JBut the influence of 
feudalism, at the present time without special advocates, 
is unjustly sacrificed, in these historical estimates, to that 
of Catholicism, the only one studied by the retrograde 
school. A searching examination, however, shows the 
inaction of chivalry even on the little understood modifi¬ 
cations which the last provisional belief then underwent. 
After inaugurating admirably the worship of Woman, the 
necessary prelude to the Religion of Humanity, the feudal 
feeling really brought about, in the century of the Cru¬ 
sades, the change which Western monotheism underwent 
when the Virgin tended to take in.it the place of God. 

But in assigning to their true authors the results of 
the Middle Ages, we feel more clearly the profoundly 
precaiious constitution of the Catholic feudal system, the 
latest fonn of the theological and military regime. If 
it was the priesthood alone that compensated the im¬ 
perfections of its doctrine, its power to do so could only 
endure so long as its social and moral mission made it keep 
a progressive character Now, the very fulfilment of 
such a mission impelled the West towards progress in¬ 
compatible with the Catholic faith, and at variance with 
the ultimate constitution of its clergy in its retrograde 
state; as is shown by the admirable but unsuccessful 
attempt at regeneration in the thirteenth century. In a 
word, all the results of the Middle Ages imperatively 
called for a new system, from the moment that Islam and 
Catholicism finally neutralisetl one another. For instance, 
the emancipation from theology, long limited to certain 
individuals, spread widely in consequence of the Crusades, 
under the impulse of the Knights Templars, who were 
in better contact with the Musulmans. 

With the fourteenth century then begins the vast 
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revolution in the West, which Positivism comes forward 
at the present day to close. At that date the whole 
human movement becomes profoundly hostile to the 
earlier order, though the new system can as yet in no way 
be seen. For, after Catholicism, no theological organisa¬ 
tion was possible; just as after its feudal constitution no 
modification of the military system was possible. The 
West was beginning to realise the too precocious anticipa¬ 
tions of Caesar and of Trajan as to its direct tendency to 
accept definitively the supremacy of a Positive faith and 
a peaceful activity. But to attain this end it was still 
required that science, industry, and even art should under¬ 
go a long elaboration, which in the main must be one of 
detail and dispersive, so as to mask its social bearing. 
Hence are derived these two characteristics of the last 
human transition, which is one of growing anarchy as 
regards the whole, though also more and more organic 
as to its elements. 

The Woman .—Since it is thus, my father, that the 
present is directly tied to the past, 1 need to know the 
general course of this movement, to be able to follow 
in it the simultaneous advance of anarchy and reoiga- 
niwsation. 

The Priest .—In the negative progress, more distinctly 
marked than the other, we must, my daughter, above all 
distinguish two necessary phases; according as decom¬ 
position remains purely spontaneous, or becomes moi*e 
and more systematic. The first embraces the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the other the three following. 
These two periods differ similarly as concerns the Positive 
movement, though the difference is less marked. The 
whole West partakes in the spontaneous decomposition, 
whereas the systematic negation triumphs only in the 
North. 

From its commencement, the direction of the revolu¬ 
tionary movement was always in the hands of two closely 
connected classes, originally emanating from, and soon 
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rivals of, the old powers. They are the metaphysicians 
and lawyers, who constitute the spiritual and temporal 
element in this negative regime, most traceable, parlioii*- 
larly in France, in the universities and the parliaments. 
But the second class is more entitled to respect than the 
first, because the spirit which actuates both was modified 
in the legists under the wholesome influence of social 
considerations. Whilst the metaphysicians never were 
anything, as regards theology, but inconsistent destruc¬ 
tives, the lawyers, and above all the judges, not to tben- 
tion their temporary or special services, always tended 
to construct, on the vestiges of Rome, a purely human 
morality. 

During the first modern phase, the whole medissval 
regime was in a state of utter disorder from the internal 
conflicts between its component parts, its doctrines re¬ 
maining intact. The chief struggle was naturally that 
between the temporal and spiritual powers, whose pre¬ 
carious harmony had always oscillated between the 
theocracy and the empira , The vain efforts of the 
popes in the thirteenth century to establish their 
absolute dominion were succeeded generally, and in 
France more than elsewhere, by the successful resistance 
of the kings, who in the course of the next century 
annihilated beyond hope of recovery the power of the 
papacy in the West. This decisive revolution was com¬ 
pleted, in the fifteenth century, by the subordination 
of every national clergy to the temporal authority, leaving 
only a delusive appearance of influence to the central 
head, thus degenerating into an Italian prince. With 
its independence the priesthood loses also its morality 
—its public morality first, then even its private. To 
ensure its material existence, it places its teaching at 
the service of all the strong. 

At the same time, the struggle, begun in the Middle 
Ages, between the local and central constituents of the 
temporal order, continues on a larger scale. Everywhere 
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the power which was originally weaker gets the upper 
handy by the instinctive aid of the classes thrown up by 
the abolition of serfage. In the normal case, royalty 
prevails over aristocracy. The conti*ary result is to be 
looked on as an ej^ception, of which Venice was the first 
instance, England the most complete. 

In both forms alike, the combination of this political 
concentration with the humiliation of the priesthood 
inau^irates, in every Western state, a true dictatorship, 
which could alone keep in bounds the temporal anarchy 
arising from the spiritual disorganisation. The eminent 
Louis XI. was the best type of this exceptional magis< 
tracy; he alone rightly discerned and wisely guided the 
whole of the modern movement. 

As for the positive progression, its most importfint 
feature during this first peiiod is the upgrowth of in¬ 
dustry. Prepared by the twofold organisation of the 
labouring classes in the Middle Ages, it then develops 
under the stimulus of three capital discoveries, the occur¬ 
rence of which has nothing fortuitous in it. First, the 
invention of gunpowder comes to perfect the transitional 
institution of standing armies, so relieving the Western 
nations from a military education opposed to their new 
form of activity. Then printing connects science with 
industry, by allowing the gratification of the intellectual 
fervour which was becoming universal. Lastly, the dis¬ 
covery of America and a sea passage to India offer a wide 
field for the decisive extension of commercial relations, so 
givitig shape-and solidity to the new Western life. The 
intellectual movement becomes at that time remarkable 
only in poetry, beginning the fourteenth century with a 
peerless epic, and producing, in the fifteenth, an admirable 
mystical coniposition. Bi;t the growth of science is 
being prepared by the accumulation of useful materials 
of all lands. 

This simultaneous progress of the intelligence and 
activity throws into stronger relief the lamentable neglect 
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of moral improvement, which in all classes constituted 
the chief merit of the Middle Ages. The twofold ardour 
which then prevails in the West rests mainly on an uni¬ 
versal and ill-regulated development of pride and vanity, 
often in conjunction with the most ignoble egoism. The 
esthetic development, it is true, despite its revolutionary 
tendencies, spontaneously keeps alive better sentiments. 
Blit moral culture is more and more centred in the 
affective sex, which, unaffected by the impetus of science 
and action, alone, amid modern anarchy, hands dowft the 
more important results of the Middle Ages, in spite of the 
inci’easing aversion they awakened. This holy provid¬ 
ence cannot, however, prevent the gradual weakening of 
the true principle of all human discipline from coinciding 
with the special development of the new forces, spiritual 
and temporal, peculiar to the final state of the West. 

The Woman .—^The initial stage of . the two modern 
movements being adequately delineated, I beg you, my 
father, to give me a similar view of its systematic period. 

The Priest .—Hitherto unassailed, the doctrines of the 
old regime were then, my daughter, directly attacked by 
purely negative principles. That the anarchy should so 
spread vvas as indispensable as inevitable, in order to 
evidence the need of a real reorganisation, masked by the 
appearance of life which was still worn by a system of 
which all the social bases were irrevocably destroyed. 
But to form a sound judgment on its mission, we must 
divide this period into two parts, the first of which, 
beginning with the sixteenth century, ends at the reti’O- 
gradation of the French monarchy, coinciding with the 
triumph of the English aristocracy. The second brings 
us, a century after, to the actual commencement of the 
revolutionary crisis, which §till, after two generationa, 
inflicts on the West its deplorable vicissitudes, . . 

This necessary distinction is traceable espeeially to the 
increase of system introduced into the negative doctrine, 
which at first seems compatible with the fundamental con- 
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ditions of the theological regime, whilst later it becomes 
evidently contrary to them. We should demarcate these 
•two successive degrees of the negative movement by the 
respective names of Protestant and deist. Infinitely 
varied as are the sects of Protestantism, their common 
adherence to the Christian revelation suffices to separate 
them all from the more complete emancipation which 
distinguishes deism. 

the very commencement of the second modern 
phase, the negative doctrine broaches directly its anarchi¬ 
cal principle, by asserting absolute individualism, which it 
does by its allowing to every one, without any conditions 
of competence, the decision of all questions. Then all 
spiritual authority is utterly broken up. The living rise 
in complete insurrection against the dead; witness the 
blind reprobation of the whole medieval period, a repro¬ 
bation but ill compensated by an irrational admiration of 
antiquity. Thiis is widened, under the influence of Pro¬ 
testantism, the fatal breach which Catholicism instituted 
in the continuity of the race. 

The Woman .—Allow me, my father, for a moment to 
interrupt you that I may express the profound dislike 
which was always aroused in me by Protestantism, 
which professed to reform Western monotheism by strip¬ 
ping it of its best institutions. Thus it suppresses the 
dogma of purgatory, the worship of the Virgin and of 
the Saints, the system of confession, and perverts the 
mysterious .sacrament which supplied to the hearts of the 
Western nations a sublime condensation of their whole 
religion. Hence it was that my sex, which of old had 
aid^ so powerfully the rise of Catholicism, remained 
almost completely passive in a reformation in which for 
the rejection of its tenderness it was offered as sole com¬ 
pensation the permission to interpret books which are 
unintelligible and dangerous. Protestantism would have 
grievously lowered the institution of marriage in the 
West by re-establishing divorce, had not modem habits 
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and feelings always instinctively rejected so retrograde a 
movement, even where it was accepted officially. 

The Priest .—Your just repugnance explains of itself 
my daughter, the extreme disagreement of the West in 
regard to a purely negative doctrine, which soon divided 
nations, cities, nay, even families. Its partial success 
must, however, then have met some important wants, 
intellectual and social. Despite its anarchical character, 
the principle of Protestantism aided at first the progress 
of science and the development of industry, by stimulat¬ 
ing individual efforts and setting aside oppressive rules. 
We owe to it the two preliminary revolutions directed, in 
Holland, against foreign tyranny, and, in England, to 
inteiTial reform. Though the second, as too premature, 
was doomed ultimately to fail, it gave even then an 
indication, under the admirable dictatorship of Cromwell, 
of the inevitable tendency of the Western movement. 

Then the requirements of order and of progress, both 
equally imperative, became absolutely irreconcilable, and 
the Westerns ranged themselves apart accordingly as they 
felt more strongly the one or the other. There was im¬ 
minent danger of universal oppression had Protestantism 
nowhere obtained the ascendant, because a retrograde 
clergy was everywhere awakening the anxious attention of 
the older powers in opposition to a movement of which the 
tendency was no longer doubtful. But we should tuther 
congratulate ourselves that the greater part of the West 
was preserved from the ascendencyof Protestantism. For 
its universal acceptance, which would have been deemed 
generally the legitimate issue of the common revolution, 
would have everywhere completely masked all the essen* 
tial conditions of human regeneration, by proclaiming the 
permanent fusion of the two powers. By these two judg¬ 
ments, we find ourselves led to sympathise equally with tdie 
great spirits who fought nobly in that immense struggle! 
the necessary preliminary to a true reorganisation. 

In spite of the obstacles arising from the Protestant 
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agitation, the second period of modern history perfected 
the temporal dictatorship which issued from the fii’st, 
‘ Its rise coincides with the formation of the great nation¬ 
alities, a provisional result of the disruption of the 
Western union which marks the Middle Ages. But this 
political anomaly has really a high social value, one more¬ 
over necessarily temporary, only for the central popula¬ 
tion. More and moi’e charged, since Charlemagne, with 
the general direction of the Western movement, France 
needed to become a very compact power, large enough 
to give a decisive impact and overcome all reactionary 
aggression. Everywhere else, such concentration was 
but a blind and perilous imitation of this exceptional 
policy. 

In this second phase, the Positive movement developed 
most of all its scientific character and philosophical tend¬ 
ency. Cosmology makes a capital advance by establishing 
the doctrine of the earth’s motion, soon completed by the 
systematisation of celestial geometry and the foundation 
of celestial mechanics. Then the scientific spirit becomes 
radically at variance with all theology and metaphysics. 
The direct tendency to a thoroughly I?ositive philosophy 
finds visible expression, under the joint impulse of Bacon 
and Descartes, which indicates even then the preparation 
demanded by such a synthesis. During this decisive 
movement, the general and the special arts pursue worthily 
the course of evolution which the preceding period owed 
to the Middle Ages. Notwithstanding the absence of 
philosophical guidance and of social purpose, the poetry 
of the West produced, in five centuries, more real master¬ 
pieces than we derive from the whole of antiquity. As 
for the growth of industry, its extension becomes then 
increiudngly the object of the attention of governments, 
though they still subordinate it to warlike aims. But it 
already displays the tendency of the masters to separate 
themselves from the workmen, so to gain admission into 
the degenerate aristocracy. 
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The Woman .—I would now, my father, form an idea 
of the character and object of the last modern phase. 

The Priest .—It was rendered necessary, my daughter, 
by the general result of the preceding. Abandoning all 
idea of universal supremacy, Protestantism and Catholi¬ 
cism divided the West definitively between them, as the 
Koman empire was divided formerly between the Koran 
and the Bible. In the more important cases, this division 
of the West coincides naturally with the distinction, 
henceforward more marked, between the two forms, 
aristocratic and monarchical, taken by the temporal 
dictatorship everywhere thrown up by the preceding 
phase. 

Both forms equally had become hostile to the radical 
emancipation which threatened them alike. Progressive 
so long as it had a powerful opposition to overcome, 
royalty, in France especially, displayed its retrograde 
tendencies, as soon as it no longer feared resistance. 
As early as the second half of the reign of Louis XIV., 
it gradually rallied round it all the fragments of the older 
order, to arrest in union with them a social movement 
which it could not but consider as simply anarchical. But 
the aristocratical and Protestant dictatorship became at 
that time, especially in England, a still more formidable 
enemy to the Western movement than the monarchical 
and (Jatholic, because it found more aid from the people. 
Protestantism, which, so long as it had to struggle, 
favoured liberty, as soon as it was established, officially, 
exerted itself to check emancipation, as is the tendency 
of every system which rejects the separation of -the two 
human powers. It set up, in England, an all-pervading 
system of hypocrisy, more skilfully organised and more 
pernicious than that with which it taunted Jesiiitisrb, 
the latest form of expiring. Catholicism. But the most 
corrupting influence of such a regime lay in the full 
development of the system of national selfishness, ivhich 
in Venice had not been able to be more than inchoate, 
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and which, too cordially welcoiriluj by the whole British 
population, tended to isolate it fi5m the West. 

Such a state of affairs rendered as indispensable as 
inevitable the negative explosion of tJie eighteenth -cen¬ 
tury, without which it was impossible to work out, nay, 
even to imagine, a true re-organisation. The critical 
doctrines, which had their original source in theii' funda¬ 
mental principle under the two Protestant revolutions, were 
already sufficiently co-ordinated by the metapliysicians 
who*succeeded Bacon and Descartes. They were then 
spread broadcast by the assiduous exertions of a class 
hitherto subaltern, the litterateurs properly so called, 
which thus took the place of the mediseval doctors in tho 
direction of the revolutionary movement, in which the 
lawyers soon supplanted the judges. Two generations 
exhausted the preliminary UvScendency of these incon¬ 
sequent schools, who wished to destroy tho altar and 
maintain the throne, or conversely. But tho eighteenth 
centuiy will never be represented philosophically by pure 
destructives, such as Voltaire and Rousseau, nearly for¬ 
gotten at the present day. Its ^-eat school, that of 
Diderot and Hume, of which Fontenelle is the precursor 
and Condorcet the complement, accepts the total work of 
destruction only to gain as clear a conception as possible 
of the final regeneration, of which Frederick the Grefit 
was the precursor among the statesmen. For, from that 
time forward, it was only the narrower minds that could 
hope by any conceivable modification of the oldoi* order 
to meet tho wants of the modern renovation. 

During this final phase, the Positive movement com¬ 
pleted cosmology by the foundation of chemi.stry. With 
this signal advance end the services of the analytical 
spirit and of tile academical regime, the blind predomi¬ 
nance of which became at once an obstacle of growing 
importance to labours which were bound to be essentially 
synthetic. In the industrial progress, wo see then the 
class of bankers rising to its natural supremacy, which 

T 
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alone can reduce to system material activity. At the 
same time war becomes the minister of industry, the 
colonial disputes furnishing the occasion. The capital 
e 3 ;tension of machinery gives its last characteristic to 
modern industry. But it also fosters the lamentable 
neglect of the masters as regards the social conditions 
proper for the workmen, who became more and more a 
mere source of profit instead of being governed. 

We thus understand the necessarily stormy character 
of the vast revolution which was the final issue df the 
whole five centuries which lie between us and the Middle 
Ages. It is the result of a fatal want of harmony be¬ 
tween the two progressions which together make up the 
whole Western movement, in which the positive advance 
was unable to meet the demand for organisation created 
by the negative. Whilst this last was destroying all 
general conceptions, the former could only substitute 
for them special notions. The leadership in the modern 
regeneration, at the time of its greatest difiiculty, had 
devolved on the most incompetent class, the class of mere 
writers, whose sole aspiration was the metaphysical 
pedantocracy dreamed of by their Greek masters, in order 
to centre all power in themselves. 

The IFb???aw. 7 —Although these hints explain clearly 
enough the revolutionary crisis as a whole, I should like, 
my father, to know in outline its general course, so as to 
rightly estimate its actual state, the last object of this 
concluding conversation. 

The Pnest —In it you must, my daughter, observe first 
the necessary abolition of the French monarchy, in which 
had centred the whole of the decaying regime. The 
funeral of Louis XIV. might have led men to foresee it, 
had there been at that time a true theory of histoiy to 
interpret it aright as indicating at once the irremediable 
degeneracy of the government and the rooted antipathy 
of the people. 

After some years of metaphysical hesitation, a decisive 
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shock overthi‘ew for ever this retrograde institution, the 
last vestige of the caste system, according to the theo¬ 
cratic consecration given it by the servility of the modern 
clergy. But the glorious assembly, the only really popular 
assembly in France, which had thus to prelude the social 
regeneration, could not make good the intellectual defi¬ 
ciencies of the Western movement. Notin possession of 
any real organic doctrine, whilst directing in an heroic 
spirit the defence of the republic, it could only vaguely 
state the modern programme under cover of a metaphysical 
philosophy ever incapable of any construction. 

The thoroughly subversive tendencies inevitably brou ght 
to light by the political triumph of this negative doctrine 
soon led to a retrograde reaction. Begun by the epheme¬ 
ral ascendency of a bloodthirsty deism, it took its largest 
proportions on the official restoration of Catholicism under 
the military tyranny. But the basic tendencies of modern 
civilisation repelled from it alike theologism and war. 
Though every egoistic instinct was at that time stimulated 
in an unparalleled degree, the military spirit could not 
help resting, in its last orgies, on a system of compulsory 
recruitment, the universal adoption of which presages the 
proximate abolition of standing armies, to be replaced by 
a police force. No one of the retrograde expedients since 
introduced to avert such a result has been able to revive 
the corpse of war any more than that of theology, even 
under the plea of progress, and despite the absence of 
such convictions in the public a.s should reprobate this 
conduct. In reference to the most immoral of these 
expedients, I venture here to avow the wish which I 
solemnly express, in the name of true Positivists, that the 
Arabs may forcibly expel the French from Algeria, if the 
latter cannot bring themselves to restore it nobly. It will 
always be a matter of pride to me that, in my childhood, 
I ardently wished success to the heroic defence of the 
Spaniards. 

This retrogression, which drew its apparent strength 
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solely from war, issued in a complete failure as a result of 
the definitive advent of peace in the West. But the con¬ 
tinued absence of all organic views then led metaphysical 
empiricism to try to put forward as a solution for universal 
adoption a futile imitation of the parliamentary system 
peculiar to the English transition. Its official supremacy 
during a single generation really had no other result for 
that generation than to give regularity to a lamentable 
series of oscillations between anarchy and reaction, where 
the sole merit of either party lay in saving us from its 
rival. 

Puring this long fluctuation, which more and more dis¬ 
played the equal powerlessness of all the doctrines in 
vogue, the spiritual anarchy reached its height, all pre¬ 
vious convictions,revolutionary as well as retrograde, being 
in a state of languor. No partial discipline can be real and 
lasting. Now the sole principle of an universal discipline— 
the constant supremacy of the heart over the intellect— 
had fallen into more and more discredit since the close of 
the Middle Ages, notwithstanding the holy resistance of 
women, who were less and less respected by the insanity 
of the West. This is why, even in the scientific evolution, 
the provisional onlor which Bacon and Descartes had tried 
to institute soon disappeared under tho upgrowth on 
empirical grounds of dispersive specialisms, which rejected 
blindly all philosophical control. Instead of reducing 
each encyclopedic phase to what was required for the in¬ 
troduction of the next above it, every exertion was made 
to develop it indefinitely, by isolating it from a whole 
which was more and more lost sight of. This tendency 
became as retrograde as anarchical, in tliat it threatened to 
destroy even the leading results of former labours, under 
the increasing sway of academical mediocrities. But 
anarchy and reaction are still more rampant in art, the 
eminently synthetical nature of which rejected analytical 
empiricism more absolutely. Even in poetry itself, the 
degradation has become so great that the literary world 
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can appreciate nothing but style; so far as often to place 
real masterpieces below compositions not less mediocre 
than they are immoral. 

T/ie Woman .—In this sad picture, whose accuracy I 
cannot dispute, I do not see, my father, whence could 
come the final solution set foith in this Catechism. 

The Priest .—It had its origin, my daughter, in the 
accomplishment in fair degree of tho immense objective 
introduction which, beginning with Thales and Pytha¬ 
goras, was carried on during the whole of the mediawal 
period, and did not cease to advance in defiance of modern 
anarchy. At the beginning of the French Revolution, 
it was adequate only in cosmology, owing to the recent 
creation of chemistry. But the decisive rise of biology, 
begun by Bichat and completed by Gall, soon achieved 
the supply of a scientific basis for the total renovation of 
the philosophical spirit. The whole Positive movement 
then issued in the advent of sociology, already heralded 
by Condorcet’s immortal though abortive attempt to bring 
the future into systematic subordination to the past, in 
the face of a most anti-histoiical spirit. 

The human point of view prevailing universally, a 
subjective synthesis could thus at length construct a 
philosophy really proof against all objections, and that 
led to the foundation of tlie final religion, as soon as the 
moral development had completed the regeneration of 
the intellect. Henceforward, the mediaeval period was 
admired, at the same time that antiquity was better 
appreciated. A radical reconcilement was effected be¬ 
tween the culture of feeling and that of tho intelligence 
and the activity. 

All noble hej^rts and all great intellects, henceforward 
always convergent, accept this termination of tho long 
and dlificult initiation through which Humanity had to 
pass, under the constantly declining sway of theologism 
and war. The modern movement loses its radically dis¬ 
parate character. Under its Positive aspect it at length 
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shows itself able to meet all the demands, intellectual 
and social, made by its negative advance, and that not 
solely as regards the future, but also for the present, 
though 1 was not bound to take it into account here. 
Everywhere the relative definitively takes the place of the 
absolute, and altruism tends to bear down egoism, whilst 
a systematic method takes the place of a spontaneous 
evolution. In a word, Humanity definitively substitutes 
herself for God, without ever forgetting his provisional 
services. * 

There, my beloved daughter, you have the last explana¬ 
tion I owed you as to the triumphant advent of the 
Universal Religion, the aspiration, during so many cen¬ 
turies, of the West and the East. Though it be yet very 
greatly hampered, especially at its centre, by the pre¬ 
judices and passions which, under different forms, reject 
all wholesome discipline, its efficacy will soon be felt by 
women and proletaries, chiefly in the South. But its 
best recommendation must come from the exclusive com¬ 
petence of the Positive priesthood to rally everywhere the 
honest and the thoughtful, nobly accepting the whole 
inheritance of mankind. 
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TABLE I). 


POSITIVIST CALP]NDAR. 

, ISee'nJuet inserted opposite. 



TABLE E. 


THE FIRST PllILOSOPliV 

Considered as a step in the Positive Education, in tlio 
commonest sense of tlie term Education, which restricts 
it to the preparation for mature life. As such, its exposi¬ 
tion follows on the Sacrament of Initiation, and prece<lcs 
as an introduction the septennial course of instruction, 
the scientific training through which, between 14 and 21, 
both sexes arc to pass, mastering in succession the seven 
sciences which compose the AissTiiAcrr ENCYOLOP.(f:DiA. 
Its antecedents are :—i. Tlie training of tlie affections, 
tlie almost exclusive object of the first seven years, and 
paramount in the two next periods of equal lengtli : 
2. The training of the imaginative powers, the artisticj 
faculties, by familiarity with the great poets and tluj 
arts of sound and foim; storing the mind with images. 

The Sacrament is the religious introduction to tlie 
abstract discipline; the philosophical intro<luction con¬ 
sists of a course of nineteen lectures, as follows:— 

Lectures, 

I. Introductory, setting forth the spirit and object 
of tj;iis preliminary course. 

II. On Abstraction, as it is the Abstract Encyclo¬ 
paedia which is to be studied. 
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III.—XVII. On the Fifteen Univeesal Principles 
OR Laws on which the abstract doctrine rests, 
the highest abstractions, the central body of the 
First Philosophy, which have hitherto engrossed 
the name. The Fifteen form three groups. 

GllOUP 1 .— Equally Objective and Subjective. 

III. Law I. Form the simplest and most sympathetic 
hypothesis consistent with the whole of the 
known facts. 

IV. Law 2. Regard as invariable all laws whatsoever 
which govern phenomena, and through them, 
beinga 

V. Law 3. All modifications of the universal order 
are limited to the degree of intensity of the 
phenomena, their arrangement not admitting 
of alteration. 

(tRO UP II.— Mainly Subjective and particularly 

RELATING TO THE UNDERSTANDING. 

Sub-Group I.— The statical laws of the Intelligence. 

VI. Ijrw 4. All subjective constructions are dependent 
on objective materials. 

VIT. Law 5. The internal images are always less vivid 
and less distinct than the external impressions. 

Vni. Law 6. The image which is our immediate object 
must predominate over all that are simultane¬ 
ously evoked by the excitement of the brain. 

Sub-Group II.— The dynamical laws of the Intelligence^ 

, IX. Law 7. Every v^nderstanding passes through a 
succession of three states: fictitious, abstract, 
and positive, in all its conceptions without 
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exception, with a velocity proportioned to the 
generality of the phenomena in question. 

X. Law 8. Man^s activity passes through a succes¬ 
sion of three states; Conquest; Defence ; and 
lastly, Industry. 

XI. Law 9. Man’s social existence has also a succes¬ 
sion of three states; the Family; the State; 
Humanity. It is domestic, civic, universal; in 
• accordance with the peculiar nature of each of 
the three instincts of sympathy. 

GROUP III.— Mainly Objective. 

Sub-Group I. 

XII. Law 10. Every condition, statical or dynamical, 
has an inherent tendency to continue as it is 
without change, resisting all distiubance from, 
without. (Kepler.) 

XIII. Law It. Every system maintains its constitution, 

whether in exercise or at rest, when its con¬ 
stituent parts are subjected to simultaneous 
changes, provided that the changes affect all 
the parts in equal degree. (Galileo.) 

XIV. Law 12. Reaction and action are always equiva¬ 

lent, if the degree of each is measured in accord¬ 
ance with the peculiar nature of each collision. 
(Newton.) 

Sub-Group II. 

XV. Law 13. The theory of motion must be subordi¬ 
nate to that of existence, by looking on all 
progress as the development of the particular 
order in question, the conditions of such order, 
whatever they be, regulating the changes which 
together make up the evolution. 
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XVE. Law 14. Every positive classification must pro¬ 
ceed on the principle of the increase or decrease 
of generality, whether subjective or objective. 

XVII. Law 15. The intermediate state should be in 
all cases subordinated to the extremes which 
it brings into connection. 

So far for abstraction and the universal principles, 
the highest abstractions. There remains the Encyclo¬ 
paedia, the Hierarchy of the Sciences—with this the two 
other lectures deal. 

XVIll. The constitution of the Positive Hierarchy of 
phenomena and conceptions, based on a rela¬ 
tive view of the wliole order of the world. 

XIX. Tlie concrete application of this Hierarchy, 
wherein it becomes a Hierarchy of beings or 
existences, on the same principle of classifica¬ 
tion as was adopted for its abstract form. 

So viewed, the Hierarchy condenses all truly 
Scientific theories and is the basis for all pi'ac- 
tical conceptions, classifying the arts in accord¬ 
ance witli its classification of the sciences. 


Positivist Catechism, p. 200. Pos. Pol., iv. pp. 154-165, B. Tr. 



Paris (lo me Monsieur-le-Prince), Sunday^ the 4th Ilovver 69 

{ 1 st February 1857). 


PLAN OF MY TREATISE ON THEORETIC MORALS, 

INSTITUTING THE KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN NATURE. 


INTRODUCTION.—First plnlosoi>hy. second philosophy, theory 
^ of morals. , 

i'liupter 1. Cerebral Theory ... .(Internal functions, external (luictionB, 

nervation). 

(Chapter?, Tlicoryof the Great Being (Family, Country, Humanity). 

IJhapter 3. Theory of Unity.(Union, unity, continuity). 

Chapter 4. Theory of Life.(Existence, healtli, liiaeuse). 

Chapter 5. 'Ilieory of Feeling.(Personality, sociality, morality). 

Chapter t). 'I'hcory of the Intelligence(Abatract reason, concrete reason, nieiitu 

liarmony). 

tlliapter 7. TJieory of the Activity ..(Practical, philoaox>hical, jioetical). 

CONCLTTSTON.—Synthesis. Sympathy, Religion. 

Siifwd, AunUhTK COMTE. 


PLAN OF MY TREATISE ON PRACTICAL MORAJ^S, 

TNBTrrUTINO THE IMPROVEMENT OP HUMAN NATUllE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Chapter i. The Education adapted to Infancy (from conception to seven years). 
(Under the sacrament of Presentation). 

Chaiitcr .2. The Education adupteil to ('hihlhood (seven to fourteen). (Leading 
pj the saurament of Inithitlon). 

Chapter 3. Thu Education adapted to Adtdcseence (fourteen to twenty-one). 
(Between Initiation and Admission). 

Chapter 4. The Education adapted for Youth (twenty-one to twenty-eight). 
(Between Admission and Destination). 

Chapter 5. Ihc Education adapted hi Manhood (twenty-eight to forty-two). 
(Between Destination and Maturity). 

Chapter 6. The Education adapted t») Maturity (forty-tWt> to sixty-three). 
(Between Maturity and Retirement). 

Chapter 7. The Education adapted to Retirement (sixty-three tlll'deatli). 
(Between Retirement and '(Tansfomiation). 


CONCLUSION. 

Siyned, AUGUHTK COMTE, 
U 
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